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“They Sett Aparte a Day of Chanksgiveing”’ 


Eee FREE centuries have rolled their solemn course since the Pilgrims ‘‘sett aparte’’ and 

=. observed their first Thanksgiving Day. The story of that historic event, and of the cir- 
cumstances which led thereto, is reproduced on this page from the contemporary account 
by William Bradford, governor of Plymouth Colony from 1621 to 1657. The archaic 
phraseology of the original manuscript is preserved. 

Had any in that little band of hard beset colonists been granted prophetic vision 
to pierce the coming centuries, what marvelous things he would have beheld! He would 
have seen the handful of pioneers scattered along the Atlantic coast expand into a 
mighty nation, destined to lead the world in wealth, power and influence. He would 
have seen that nation rent by fratricidal strife, yet not destroyed. He would have seen 
America throwing its armed strength into a titanic war to save civilization, and turning 
the tide of victory. Finally, as the clock of eternity struck the third centennial since 
that day, he would have seen America blazoning the way to world peace and interna- 
tional comity. 

Has the sense of dependence upon God and the spirit of gratitude for His mercies 
; that actuated the Pilgrims; that later moved the founders of the Republic; and that was 
manifested by Washington and Lincoln in the dark days of national crisis, entirely passed from America? 
Sometimes as the thoughtful observer views the mad rush for gain or pleasure it seems as tho it had. But 
the froth that caps the ocean’s waves reveals nothing of the unmeasured depths. Neither is the spirit that 

















actuates America revealed in the tawdry tinsel and 
the barbaric clangor that lure the unthinking and 
the pleasure-mad on to ever wilder excesses. 

The real heart of America was strikingly revealed when 
at Arlington, to quote from the Associated Press account— 

‘‘President Harding stepped forward, beside the coffin, 
to say for America the thing that today was nearest the 
nation’s heart—that sacrifices such as that of this nameless 
man, fallen in battle, might perhaps be made unnecessary 
thru the coming years. Mr. Harding showed strong emotion 
as his lips formed the last words of the address. He paused, 
then with raised hand and bowed head went on in the meas- 
ured, rolling periods of the Lord’s prayer. The response 
that came back to him from the thousands he faced, from the 
other thousands out over the slopes beyond, perhaps from 
still other thousands near the Golden Gate, or close packed 
in the heart of the Empire city, rose like a chant. The 
marble arches hummed with the solemn sound.”’ 

Again was the spirit of America revealed when at the 
opening session of the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments, standing. between the President -of the United 
States and the British plenipotentiary, a Christian minister 
supplicated Almighty..God for His guidance in the mo- 
mentous proceedings about to begin. 

As the day set apaft.fy the President for national thanks- 
giving approaches, shail.we not remember that the secret 
of America’s greatness is not found in her material wealth 
nor‘her expanse of territory? The shores of time are strewn 
with the wrecks of nations which possessed both vast wealth 
and wide domain. Rather is the secret to be sought in the 
pages of an ancient Book, where an inspired pen has written : 
**Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord.”’ 











America’s First Thanksgiving Day 


I may not here omite how, notwithstand all their great paines and 
industrie, and the great hops of a large cropp, the Lord seemed to 
blast, and take away the same, and to threaten further and more 
sore famine unto them, by a great drought which continued from 
the 3. weeke in May, till about the midle of July, without any 
raine, and with great heat (for the most parte), insomuch as the 
corne begane to wither away, though it was set with fishe, the 
moysture wherof helped it much. Yet at length it begane to 
languish sore, and some of the drier grounds were partched like 
withered hay, part wherof was never recovered. Upon which 
they sett a parte a solemne day of humilliation, to seek the Lord 
by humble and fervente prayer, in this great distrese. And he 
was pleased to give them gracious and speedy answer, both to 
thier owne and the Indeans admiration, that lived amongest them. 
For all the morning, and greatest parte of the day, it was clear 
weather and very little hotte, and not a cloud or any signe of 
raine to be seen, yet toward evening it begane to overcast, and 
shortly after to raine, with shuch sweete and gentle showers, as gave 
them cause of rejoyceing, and blesing God. It came, without 
either wind, or thunder, or any violence, and by degreese in that 
abundance, as that the earth was thorowly wete and soked therwith. 
Which did so apparently revive and quicken the decayed corne and 
other fruits, as was wonderfull to see, and made the Indeans 
astonished to behold; and afterwards the Lord sent them shuch 
seasonable showers, with enterchange of faire warme weather, as, 
through his blessing, caused a fruitfull and liberall harvest, to 
their no small comforte and rejoyceing. For which mercie (in 
time conveniente) they also sett aparte a day of thanksgiveing, 


From Governor Bradford’s History of Plymouth Colony. 
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Following is a list of unsold lumber on our yards, nearly all of which is dry and available for prompt 


shipment. 





We solicit your inquiries and orders. 








QTD. a OAK 175,000 3/4 No. 1 C. & S 8.000 12/4 No. 2 Common 45,000 4/4 FAS, 18-21” PANTHERBURN 
65,000 1/2 No. 2 Common 20,000 4/4 3 Com 26,000 4/4 FAS, 20” & u 
20,000 5/8 F. 200:000 5/8 No. 2 Common 6,500 12/4 No. 3 Common 15,000 4/4 B. Bds., 9-12” CYPRESS 
75,000 5/8 Noe ic.&S 45,000 3” Crossing Plank 48,000 4/4 B. Bds., 13-17” 
65,000 3/4 No. 1 C.& S 250,000 5/8 No. 3 Common PLAIN RED GUM 26,000 3/8 No. | C. & S. 30,000 6/4 FAS, 6-12” 
35,000 4/4 No. 1 C. & S. 200,000 374 No. 3 Common 50,000 3/4 No.1 C.&S8. 15,000 8/4 FAS, 6-12” 
Strips 24-542” 28,000 3/8 No. 1 C.& 8. —“ g'000 3/8 No. 2 Common 20/000 12/4 FAS, 6-12” 
60,000 3/4 No. 2 Common = PLAIN BLACK GUM ob. 0 eee 11,000 1/2 No. 2 Common 49,900 074 FAS.’ 13217” 
8,000 4/4 FAS . 50,000 8/4 No. 2 Common 52,000 t {4 FAS, 13-17" 
PLAIN WHITE OAK 7,500 4/4 No.1. & S. 20,000 5/8 FAS 18,000 6/4 FAS, | 
ua ones 3,000 4/4 No. 2 Common 10,000 3/4 FAS QTD. RED GUM 35,000 12/4 FAS, 18” &up 
10,000 5/8 FA _ QTD. BLACK GuM 15 OOo oa EAS (Sap No Defect) 120000 6/4 Select 
50,000 1/2 No. 1 C.& S$ 20,000 4/4 Log Run 50,000 No. 1C.&8 200,000 4/4 Sh 
10,000 5/8 No. 1 C .& § 150,000 3/4 No. 1 C. & 8. 40,000 3/4 FAS 75,000 5/4 Shop 
50,000 1/2 No. 2 Common COTTONWOOD 15,000 5/4 No. 1 GC. & S 39,000 5/4 FAS 50,000 8/4 Shop 
15,000 3/4 No. 2 Common 30,000 6/4 No. 1C. & S 15,000 6/4 FAS 35,000 1x6 No. | 
40°000 4° Crossing Plank, #10,000 4/4 FAS, 6-12 ‘ »1C.& 8. 110,000 8/4 FAS : 
, rossing Plank 15:00 4/4 FAS, 13-17” 45,000 8/4 No. 1G. & 8. 20.000 8/8 FAS... 50,000 x8 No. | 
eae “Sass PLAIN SAP Ul 80,000 3/4 No. 1 C. & 8. 200,000 4/4 No. I 
ASH , /4 No. | S. 20,000 6/4 No. | 
6,000 3/8 FAS 150,000 5/8 FAS, 6-12” 12,000 6/4 No. 1C.& S. 90/000 8/4 No. | 
60,000 1/2 FAS 5,800 6/4 Com. & Btr. 65,000 5/8 FAS, 10-13” 65,000 1x6 No. 2 6,000 
40,000 5/8 12” & Wider 30,000 12/4 No. 2C. & B. 85,000 5/8 FAS, 14-15” HACKBERRY 75,000 1x8 No. 2 7,000 10/4 Log Run 
Coffin Boards 4,000 3/8 No. 1 C.& S. 50,000 5/8 FAS, 13-17” 50,000 1x!0 No. 2 400 12/4 Log Run 
25,000 4/4 12 to 15” 35.000 1/2 No. 1 C. & 8. 45.000 3/4 FAS, 13-17” 41,200 4/4 Log Run 80,000 1x6 No. | 
Coffin Boards 30,000 4/4 & 8. 45,000 4/4 FAS, 14-15” 5/4 Log 0,000 1x8 No. ! PLAIN SYCAMORE 
2,500 3/8 No. 1C.&S. 15.000 ala Ne. 2 ‘Senues 30,000 4/4 FAS, 16-19” 3000 5/4 Now 4 “Common 200,000 4/4 No. 


- 1089 Marquette Building 
UUUASUUAAUONEEETLEUUVUOGLOUAUOUAE TOULLOULLURUCOOCLOOULO TAUOUUERUAUEGLOOELUUUOOOUAOOEASEUUUU SEOUL AEE UATE 
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Have a 


Planing 
Mill so 
that stock 


can be 
milled. 











. wants. Courtesy and service extended to everybody. 


TERMS OF SALE: Net cash, f. o. b. Neopit, upon notice to customer that 
_caris beingloaded. Standard Association grades. 


The Menominee Indian Mills. 





8,500 4/4 Log Run 


it is understood that our wp ,are constantly changing & reason of manufacture and iment, the therefore the above stock 


offered subject to prior sale and 





We are prepared to surface one or tw 


OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN ILLINOIS, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN TERRITORIES IS THE 


LELAND STAVE & LUMBER COMPANY 


Cc. W. PARHAM, Manager 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Menominee 
Reservation 


VIRGIN 


Northern White ma 


Norway Pine Hemlock 


Basswood Rock Elm 
Birch Soft Elm 
Hard Maple Red Oak 
Cedar Black Ash 

Shingles 

Lath 
Hardwood Squares 
Crating 
Softwood Pickets 
Slat Stock 


Forest Products: Hemlock Bark, 
Pulpwood, Ties, Posts and Poles. 


Have you heard of the Indian Mills on the 
Menominee Reservation? Two hundred and 
fifty square miles of virgin timber! No wonder 
we produce stock that is famous and to fit any 


Write us for Prices 


rade and scale assured. 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN 
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Hardwood 


Hemlock 
Lumber 


Weidman & Son Company 
TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Bergland Lumber Company 
BERGLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Fields for Trade Association Activity 


YT. VERY WIDEAWAKE association secretary, executive com- 
, mitteeman and active lay worker is ever on the alert to 
discover new ways to make his organization more useful to 
its members, to the industry which it serves, and to the general 
public. This subject, too, has engaged the attention of the Depart- 
nent of Commerce, which under its present administration shows 
» most commendable disposition to codperate with business and in- 
lustry along lines that make for efficiency, economy and, most 
‘mportant of all, a spirit of harmony and mutual understanding 
between the department and the business public. 

In pursuit of investigations along the line noted, F. M. Feiker, 
assistant to Secretary of Commerce Hoover, recently has compiled, 
under ten headings, a list of fifty-two activities of a constructive 
character, all of which are known to be carried on by some trade 
or industrial association. Learning of the existence of such a 
compilation, which really is in the nature of a personal memorandum 
made by Mr. Feiker for his own use and that of his chief, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asked the first-named official for a copy, 
which he very courteously supplied, and which appears on page 59 
of this issue. It is proper to state in this connection that the list 


is in no sense an official pronouncement of the department, nor of 
any official thereof. It has no bearing on the mooted question of 
what constitutes legitimate activities for trade associations, tho 
Mr. Feiker informally expresses his individual opinion that all of 
the activities listed may be engaged in by associations without ques- 
tion as to their legality and with distinct benefit-to the industries 
represented and to the public. 

It would be interesting to know how many of these lines of 
endeavor are followed by lumber associations. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is of the opinion that all, or practically all, find a 
place in the working program of some association representing 
the lumber industry or some affiliated industry. Nevertheless, 
there may be associations that, tho already working along some of 
the lines indicated, might profitably take on others. Mr. Secretary, 
and Mr. Association Worker, take out that stub lead pencil and 
“check up.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to hear of any associa- 
tional activities not included in the list referred to. What is your 
association doing, or what might it advantageously do, that does 
not appear on Mr. Feiker’s list? 
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The Sign Has Been Changed 


OR SEVERAL MONTHS during the latter part of 1920 and 
the first part of 1921 persons passing the corner of Sixty-third 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one of the outlying business 

districts of Chicago, might read upon a large sign affixed to an 
old building occupying the site, the legend: “The Woodlawn Trust 
& Savings Bank will erect a new building on this site when the 
excessive building and material costs are reduced.” 


Recently the sign came down, wreckers attacked and demolished 
the old structure, and in its place there is arising a large modern 
structure, now well advanced toward completion, on which is 
another sign, reading: “This building when completed will be 
occupied by the Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank.” 

Banks are notably cautious about spending their funds; they 
always want to get full value for any outgo. ' Moreover, the officers 
of banks are in close touch with building costs, prices of materials 
etc. Therefore when a bank decides that now is the time to build, 
especially one that has publicly proclaimed its intention of waiting 
until conditions were favorable, the effect upon the community in 
which it is located is most favorable. People will say, and they 
will be perfectly right in saying: “If the bank thinks now is the 
time to build I guess we had better be dusting off those plans and 
looking up a contractor.” 

The above incident doubtless could be multiplied many times. 
All over the country long postponed building projects are being 
got under way. In those sections where climatic conditions for 
the next few months are unfavorable for outdoor work actual con- 
struction may be delayed until spring, but preparations are being 
made and contracts let upon a scale that promises to make 1922 a 
notable building year. 





WRITING to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week on market condi- 
tions, a large buyer of lumber for retail yards in a northern State 
said: “Transit lists are full of stuff very much reduced in price in the 
last few days; 179 cars of transit lumber on track in Detroit today on 
penalty.” He then expressed the belief that prices, because of this 
and other conditions, will sag considerably within the next sixty 
days, but he believes higher prices will prevail next year. 





City and Country Interests Do Not Conflict 


UMBERMEN generally have been and all lumbermen should 
be supporters of farm bureaus to the extent that the bureaus 
devote their energies and the money appropriated to their use 

for the improvement of agriculture and rural living conditions. 
Whether they contribute money directly to the support of farm 
advisers or not, lumbermen in common with other taxpayers pro- 
vide the money for this important work. On the whole farmers 
and farm advisers are appreciative of the fact that public aid to 
promote improved agriculture is given in behalf of the public wel- 
fare. 

When public money is used to promote the public welfare by im- 
proving conditions in a particular industry it is worth while to 
stress the fact that the money is public and the public interest is 
paramount. For aside from the injustice of taxing all citizens for 
the benefit of a particular class, there is the objection that such 
favoritism of itself creates a class feeling and builds up a class 
consciousness and unity that menaces the public welfare. Farm- 
ing is helped with public money because it is in the public interest 
to improve agricultural methods and raise rural living standards 
to a higher level. 

It will be a sad day for the farm bureau movement and for agri- 
culture when bureau leaders forget that they are employed by the 
public and are bound to keep constantly in mind the public wel- 
fare, as opposed to the selfish interests of any individual farmer 
or group of farmers. That bureau leaders sometimes do mistake 
their function is strikingly shown by an incident brought to the 
attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. During a campaign to 
secure a new court house in a prosperous county of a western State 
the president of the farm bureau in a letter asked members to vote 
down a proposal to issue bonds for the purpose; notwithstanding 
the fact that/the court house is needed and the business men who 
unanimously favor it have given $5,000 to the support of the farm 
bureau. 

In general improvement in any industry is most readily achieved 
thru codperation, tho there always is danger that organizations 
formed to improve may be used to protect. Farmers who have 
originally united to improve methods have sometimes directed most 
of their energies to codperative buying. One form of this so called 
codperation that has worked special injury to the lumber industry 
and to the public has been the “farmers’ yard.” A farmers’ yard is 
unobjectionable when conducted on business principles; and it will 


not be contended that the public is benefited when, as in the case 
of many farmers’ yards, business principles are ignored. 

The doctrine that the retailer should be eliminated has found 
wider acceptance among farmers than among any other class; and 
rural educators often have deferred to this sentiment, to the injury 
of local merchants and the advantage of mail order houses, without 
any particular benefits to the farmer. Thru the contact made be- 
tween business men and educators at business short courses held 
at various universities the fallacy that the retailer is an unneces- 
sary factor in modern business is being dispelled. A healthy public 
sentiment always is best promoted by frequent contact between the 
different classes of citizens, and because this is true every com- 
munity ought to have some form of organization that brings all 
classes together frequently. In all probability if in the case cited 
business men had been frequent attendants at the farm bureau 
meetings and farmers had been frequent attendants at chamber of 
commerce meetings the common interests of farmers and merchants 
in securing a new court house would have been recognized. There 
are many other matters of common interest to all classes of citizens 
in every community that should be subjects for discussion before 
the time for definite action arrives. One may venture that there 
would be fewer farmers’ yards if more farmers attended retail lum- 
ber conventions. It might be a good plan for retailers to invite 
farmers into their meetings occasionally. 





Ir HAS been estimated that at least one thousand kinds of insects 
live on oak trees, and yet few oaks are killed by insects. The 
species has enough resistance to withstand the attacks of its insect 
enemies. 


The Prosperity Parade Has Started 


ROPHECIES and generalities forecasting business improve- 
ment are giving place to concrete facts and figures showing 
that conditions are steadily getting better. The latest num- 

ber of the “Survey of Current Business,” issued by the Department 
of Commerce, showing conditions as at Oct. 1, which has just been 
released to the press of the country, reports many encouraging facts 
and tendencies. A careful study of the statistics there presented 
shows that, considered as a whole, business and industry are mov- 
ing forward. In most industries increased demand and reduction 
of stocks are shown, which has led to increased production. The 
unemployment situation, tho still present, shows decided improve- 
ment. 


Building contracts awarded in the 27 northeastern States during 
September not only showed a gain of 11% percent over August, 
instead of the usual seasonal decline, but rolled up the largest 
September total on record. The figures for October, not embodied 
in the survey but just at hand from another source, indicate a gain 
of 25 percent over the same month of last year. 

Supplementing the department’s showing of steady gain in con- 
sumption of iron and steel comes a statement by G. E. Gifford, 
secretary of the Bridge Builders’ & Structural Society, on Wednes- 
day of this week that for the first time in more than a year orders 
for structural steel exceed 50 percent of the country’s plant capacity. 
He reports that contracts placed during October amounted to 97,800 
tons, or 54 percent of the total capacity of the bridge and structural 
steel plants of the United States, against 86,000 tons, or 48 percent 
of capacity, in September. The Baldwin Locomotive Works, accord- 
ing to a statement made this week by President Samuel Vauclain, 
received more orders in October than in any month during the war, 
and the company is almost overwhelmed with business which it had 
not anticipated. These and many other reports of similar tenor are 
“prosperity pointers” that can not be gainsaid. 


The unemployment situation, as has already been intimated, 
shows marked improvement. An official statement on this subject 
issued by the Department of Commerce this week refers to “the 
sharp decrease in unemployment during October” as being “most 
encouraging.” Manufacturers and employers generally are said to 
be “accepting individual responsibility to a noteworthy degree.” 
Instances are reported in increasing number where the enlarging 
or the overhauling of plants and installing of improved equipment 
are being undertaken as direct contributions to the drive for reduc- 
ing unemployment. 

The recent passage of the Federal highway act is hailed with 
great satisfaction by Department of Commerce officials as promis- 
ing to go far toward relieving acute unemployment. Responses by 
the governors of thirty States to letters sent out by Secretary 
Hoover indicate that the passage of the legislation will result in 
the beginning in the very near future of highway construction cov- 
ering 6,261 miles, involving the expenditure of $76,400,000 and fur- 
nishing employment for 150,000 men. 
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Probably no person in the country is in better position to speak 
authoritatively regarding unemployment than Evangeline Booth, 
commander of the Salvation Army. The organization which she 
heads always knows whether the volume of unemployment at any 
given time is large or small, increasing or decreasing, because of 
the demands made upon it for relief and aid of various sorts. Hence 
considerable importance attaches to the statement made by Miss 
Booth when in Chicago last week that “employment conditions 
thruout the country have greatly improved.” 

Notwithstanding the decreased volume of unemployment, there 
still is far too much, and efforts to provide work should be increased 
rather than relaxed. The situation will become acute with the ad- 
vent of severe weather and much suffering is certain to result unless 
the national movement initiated thru the President’s recent con- 
ference on unemployment bears fruit in an ever increasing volume 
of jobs. 


Much more space could be devoted to listing tangible evidences 
of returning confidence, or to the discussion of such intangible but 
none the less important developments favorably affecting business 
as the auspicious beginning made toward disarmament and world 
peace, but enough has been written to show that the “trade winds” 
are once more beginning to blow, and that business should set its 
sails to catch the favoring breezes. 





THE OPERATION OF TURPENTINING PINE TREES does not lower the 
strength or resin content of the wood, according to information ob- 
tained by the Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison Wis. The 
crude turpentine, or oleoresin, is not drained from a store in the 
tree, but is manufactured under the stimulus of the wound by living 
cells in the sapwood immediately adjacent to the cut on the trunk. 
No turpentine is produced by the heartwood because all of its cells 
ar dead. 





New Form of Brick and Tile Propaganda 


HERE APPEARED in the Nov. 1 issue of the daily Post-Star, 
of Glens Falls, N. Y., a large display advertisement, measuring 
four columns wide by fourteen inches deep, extolling the merits 

of brick and hollow tile for the construction of homes, and drawing 
invidious comparisons with frame construction, to the marked dis- 
paragement of the latter. To that extent there is nothing particu- 
larly novel about the advertisement, which is reproduced, much re- 
duced in size, below. 

The striking feature of this publicity lies in the fact that it osten- 
sibly is sponsored by the local bricklayers’, masons’ and-plasterers’ 
union, No. 64. There is something sardonically humorous in the 
thought of a bricklayers’, masons’ and plasterers’ union assembling 
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in its hall, solemnly discussing inaugurating an advertising cam- 
paign of the character and scope of this one, planning the copy and, 
mirabile dictu! voting funds from the union’s treasury to pay for it: 
No; the voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.' 

According to an item appearing in the same issue of the news- 
paper above named, this advertisement is the first of a series of five 
“large, attractive and instructive advertisements, to appear every 
other Tuesday until the series is completed.” It will be observed 
that local No. 64 is no piker. When it advertises, it advertises. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ventures the prediction that this ad- 
vertisement presages an epidemic of similar enterprise on the part 
of bricklayers’, masons’ and plasterers’ unions. The publicity bug 
is abroad, and probably will inoculate scores, perhaps even hundreds, 
of local unions in widely separated sections of the country with a 
simultaneous and uncontrollable impulse to sing the praises of 
brick and hollow tile homes. Whereupon unions which would debate 
long before ordering a two-inch card inserted in their local paper 
will unflinchingly and “unanimously vote to insert,” to quote from 
the news item above referred to, advertisements running into hun- 
dreds of dollars. That is, all this probably will result, provided 
requests for literature reaching the various brick and tile associa- 
tions as a result of this initial publicity are of sufficient volume to 
indicate that the campaign is “getting across.” 

One hardly can avoid wondering how the carpenters will view this 
attempt by their brother artisans to take the bread out of the mouths 
of their families and themselves. No argument is needed to show 
that for every brick or hollow tile house erected where normally a 
frame house would have been built, jobs are taken away from car- 
penters and given to bricklayers and masons. Possibly the spirit of 
fraternity and brotherhood is so well developed among the carpen- 
ters—of the East, anyway—that they will be glad to see their col- 
leagues in the other building trades lucratively employed even tho 
they, themselves, are jobless. Such self abnegation would well befit 
the approaching Christmas season, with its spirit of unselfishness. 
Disarmament, too, with it implications of fraternity and goodwill, 
is in the air. Why should the carpenters lag behind in altruism? 
True, there are certain disturbing developments here and there— 
in the Chicago building trades situation, for example—that might 
lead one to think that the carpenters really feel a selfish interest in 
their own jobs. If such an unreasonable attitude on their part is 
at all widespread they may possibly be moved to protest to their 
national leaders, perhaps carrying the matter up to the president 
of the building trades division of the American Federation of 
Labor, John H. Donlin, or even to the great Samuel himself. If 
the same standards of ethics prevail in organized_labor as in busi- 
ness circles the national officials might perchance be moved to ad- 
minister to local No. 64 a mild slap on the wrist. 





“AciIpD” IS THE TERM USED by many people to designate almost any 
kind of chemical which has a corrosive action, and, in the same loose 
sense, the term “wood acid” is used in explanation of any unusual 
quality in a wood, such as taste, odor, or corrosion of metals in con- 
tact with the wood. As a matter of fact, in the research of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, at Madison, Wis., only three chemicals correctly 
called acids have been found existing free in wood; these are tannic 
acid, acetic acid, and formic acid. Tannic acid is very feeble and has 
very little corrosive action on metals. The other two acids are also 
feeble in comparison with sulphuric, nitric, or hydrochloric acids. 
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SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERING 

(1) What are the’names of shook manufacturers 
in the Southeast? 

(2) What is the scientific name and the common 
name for the white pine which comes principally 
from Mexico, Texas, New Mexico and Arizona? 

(3) What are the names of the larger lumber 
manufacturers located in the Southwest? 

(4) Is there a directory giving the size of the 
companies and other information regarding them 
for the entire United States ?—INQuiry No. 413. 


[(1) The inquirer is located in an eastern 
State and has been given the names of some 
southwestern shook manufacturers, it being as- 
sumed that the inquiry does not deal with the 
southern pine district in Texas. 


(2) The scientific name of Mexican white 
pine is Pinus strobiformis. This pine grows 
from southwestern New Mexico to Arizona and 
in the mountains of Mexico and Guatemala. It 
has the following common names: Arizona 
white pine, Mexican white pine and Ayachuite 
pine. . 

(3) The inquirer has been given the names 
of several large lumber manufacturers in the 
Southwest, but will be put in touch with any 
reader who desires to have this done. 


(4) There are two credit rating books pub- 
lished covering the lumber industry in all sec- 
tions of the country, the first being ‘‘The Red 
Book,’’ published by the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association, 600 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago; and the second ‘‘The Blue Book,’’ pub- 
lished by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Credit Corporation, St. Louis, Mo.—EprTor. | 


MAY WANT GUM FOR BOBBINS 


Please advise us the names of associations that 
could give us detailed information of the qualities 
and uses of various hardwoods, especially gum.— 
INquIRY No, 420. 


[The above inquiry was received from a south- 
ern manufacturer of bobbins. The letterhead 
suggests of course that the manufacturer is seek- 
ing suitable woods for bobbin manufacture and 
that he is particularly considering the possibil- 
ity of gum. If this is the case it seems probable 
that tupelo or black gum will prove most suit- 
able.—EDITor. } 


PRACTICAL CONVENTION SUBJECTS 


I always think the time to prepare for the next 
convention of retail lumbermen is immediately after 
we have held a convention. I think the Chicago 
convention was the best in many respects we have 
ever held. We do not go to these conventions to 
hear political speeches ; all talks should be confined 
strictly to our business. We go there to learn some- 
thing. 

I would suggest for the next convention more 
stress be put upon the subject of cost accounting, 
cost of doing business. Let some firm furnish the 
actual figuring of its establishment that we may 
see how its theory works out in practice. In my 
opinion more lumbermen are ignorant as to the 
cost of doing business than men in any other line 
of business. There is an immense amount of cap- 
ital tied up in the lumber business and the average 
profit is far less than for the same amount of 
capital in other lines. The dealer loses sight of a 
great many little expenses. I would like to hear 
these talks illustrated with the blackboard.—In- 
quiry No. 423. 


[The above pertinent letter was written by 
one of the best known lumbermen of the middle 
West. The convention referred to was that of 
the National Retail LLumber\Dealers’ Associa- 
tion recently held in Chicago. The sessions of 
this convention were stressed by practical ad- 
dresses and. discussions.. 

Unquestionably the sentiment of lumbermen 
seems to be swinging back to the type of meet- 
ing at which general and free discussions of 
vital: problems are indulged in. One of the 
prime reasons for the organization of an asso- 
ciation is that it permits the gathering of the 
unified judgment of lumbermen upon particu- 


lar subjects and one of the best ways of crys- 
tallizing judgment upon vital problems is to 
discuss them fully and freely at meetings. In- 
dications are that this winter the annual con- 
ventions of associations are to be devoted more 
largely than for several years to the discussion 
of practical problems, and this fact unquestion- 
ably will bring many lumbermen to attend the 
meetings who otherwise would remain at home. 

Under present conditions the necessity of 
knowing the actual cost of doing business can 
not be emphasized’ too strongly and careful con- 
sideration of cost accounting will in many cases 
locate leaks and suggest remedies for stopping 
them. Such a system will also point out the 
merchandise that is being handled at no profit 
or at a loss, and will assist lumbermen to elim- 
inate such items. Realizing the vital interest of 
retailers in this subject the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN this week begins publication of a series of 
articles written especially for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and dealing with the accounting 
problems of the retail lumberman. This series 
of articles is being prepared by G. W. Hafner, 
who will deal with every phase of accounting as 
applied to the retail lumber business.—EDbITonr. | 


MANUAL TRAINING LUMBER WANTED 


Please advise where we can procure lumber suit- 
able for manual training in public schools. Walnut, 
mahogany and quarter sawed oak are wanted. 
Kindly furnish us with a list of firms who can 
quote on this material. We would want firms 
located in Illinois, Ohio or other nearby States. 
INQuiryY No. 400. 

[The above inquiry comes from a dealer lo- 
cated in Illinois. The names af two firms in 
Chicago which make a specialty of supplying lum- 
ber for manual training schools have been given to 
the inquirer. However, there are doubtless a 
number of others, and any interested will be 
promptly put in touch with the inquirer.— 
EDITOR. | 





INTERPRETING HARDWOOD GRADES 


(1) I am taking the liberty of asking your in- 
terpretation of the grading rules for plain red and 
white oak, as listed on page 20 of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association for September, 1921. 
The question is whether sound wormy is a separate 
grade from No. 1 common. In the discussion of 
sound wormy it says: “This grade is not below 
No. 1 common *** will be admitted in the cut- 
tings.” In the rules of the association for Au- 
gust, 1917, on page 59 the last phrase under sound 
wormy is “may be admitted in the cuttings.” I 
am wondering whether the term “will’ might be 
interpreted as being mandatory and as merely a 
polite way of saying “shall.” I believe that the 
sound wormy is an amendment to the No. 1 com- 
mon grade. 

(2) In selling a certain grade of lumber sim- 
ply defined as follows: “The quality of this stock 
to be No. 1 common, or better, cut full thickness 
and in regular lengths,” the question is, would 
sound wormy be admitted under such phrasing ?— 
Inquiry No. 422. 


[(1) Sound wormy and No. 1 common are 
separate and distinct grades. Sound wormy 
can not be included in the grade of No. 1 com- 
mon. The cuttings in No. 1 common are clear. 
In sound wormy the defects listed in the propor- 
tion named on page 20 of the September, 1921, 
book of rules of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association are admitted in the cuttings. In 
your mind’s eye take the cuttings from a No. 1 
common board and then place on those cuttings 
‘“worm holes, bird pecks, small sound knots not 
exceeding 34” in diameter, and other sound de- 
fects which do not exceed in extent or damage 
the defects described’’ and you will have the 
grade of sound wormy. We take it that the 
word ‘‘will’’ is merely a polite way of saying 
‘shall, ’? 

(2) Sound wormy would not be found in the 
grade specified as outlined, because sound wormy 
is an entirely different and separate grade from 
No. 1 common.—EDITor. | 





WINE CASK STAVES FOR EXPORT 

A dealer in lumber wrote me from Spain asking 
for prices and measures on staves of oak wood 
for the purpose of making casks to export wine, 
olives and other liquors; also the amount to pay 
for the material on board. In case you can not 
give me the information about staves I would like 
to hear from you where to write for that infor- 
mation. 


If you know details about shipping, kindly in- 
form me which is the most convenient harbor and 
what is the cost. I must know in order to explain 
to Spanish dealers to see if it is possible to do any 
oak wood stave business over there. I believe that 
it would be convenient to send estimates about 
staves and oak trees so that they could study in 
both forms.—INnquirY No. 424. 

[This inquiry which comes from a gentleman 
in Ohio, and whose name suggests that he may 
have Castilian blood in his veins, raises ‘some 
rather interesting points. Outwardly at least 
the trade in wine casks in this country has not 
been very heavy for some time and it is im- 
possible to state without more definite informa- 
tion what the prices should be. The harbor from 
which shipments should be made of course would 
depend to some extent upon the source of sup- 
ply of the staves and consequently until a sup- 
ply is located it is somewhat difficult to pick the 
port of embarkation. Also it seems that in a 
case of this kind the business might best be 
handled by a company which makes a business 
of forwarding overseas shipments. Unquestion- 
ably there are some lumbermen who will be in- 
terested in this inquiry and they will be put in 
touch with the inquirer upon request.—EDITOR. | 


WANTS MOVING PICTURE SLIDES 

Can you advise us of the names and addresses 
of some firms that make a business of manufac- 
turing picture house slides advertising coal and 
lumber ?—InQuiry No, 421. 

[The inquirer, who is located in Michigan, 
has been furnished with a list of firms in Chi- 
cago which make a business of furnishing slides 
to moving picture houses. However, in every 
city of size there are firms which handle this 
class of business. It may be that some retail 
lumbermen have found a pretty good way of 
handling this business, and if so, we shall gladly 
put them in touch with the inquirer.—EpiITor. |] 


THIS IS PROBABLY RED ELM 

In certain sections of Oklahoma and Texas there 
grows a white or gray elm—a hard texture wood—- 
heavier and harder than water elm, and akin to our 
northern rock elm. Do you know where this class 
of elm grows? Do you know the names of millmen 
who could furnish a goodly quantity of this mate- 
rial ?—INQuiIRY No. 418. 

[The above inquiry, which comes from a 
novelty manufacturer in Indiana, emphasizes 
that elm is very much a specialty wood. A 
lot of elm is cut into lumber but is generally 
used for specialty purposes rather than for 
building. Broadly speaking, the different 
elms are more closely related than the differ- 


‘ent pines. Not infrequently climate, soil or 


surroundings will have more effect upon the 
character of the wood in the individual tree 
than the fact that it belongs to a particular 
species. Botanists seem'to agree that the rock 
or cork elm of the North does not get as far 
south as Texas and Oklahoma. It seems prob- 
able, therefore, that the elm referred to by-the 
inquirer is red elm (Ulmus serotina). The 
wood of this elm in many respects is similar 
to the rock elm of the North. It is not es- 
pecially plentiful, but the wood is hard and 
close grained, very strong and tough, light 
red brown with pale yellow sapwood. 

Any southern lumbermen producing elm 
which they think will meet with the needs of 
the inquirer will be supplied with the address. 
—EDIToR. ] 


On Nov. 1, 1918, the United States had 3,- 
665,000 men under arms, of which 1,993,000 
were in our armies abroad. 
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General Business Conditions 


Buying generally continues conservative and 
in many lines curtailed to some extent on 
account of the approach of the holidays, but last 
week has not lacked favorable developments. 
Current statistics on_output in the basic indus- 
tries, notably of iron and steel, disclose a dis- 
tinct improvement over recent weeks, and show 
that the revival is gaining momentum. The 
gradual disappearance of unsettlement in the 
commodity markets, reflected in all of the vari- 
ous weekly price compilations and index num- 
bers issued by commercial and Governmental 
agencies, is one of the principal factors making 
for more confidence in the business world; and 
the greatest restraints to heavy buying just now 
are the prospects of lower freight rates and of 
further revisions of wages toward a more nor- 
mal level. So long as these matters are pend- 
ing, forward purchasing will continue to be 
practiced with hesitation; yet confidence that 
these adjustments will speedily and satisfac- 
torily be accomplished is so strong that enough 
forward business has been forthcoming of late 
from certain channels to stimulate manufactur- 
ing and to lessen in a marked degree the pre- 
vailing unemployment. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock 


Nearly all the northern pine mills are closed 
and are going into the winter with smaller 
and better balanced stocks than they expected 
to earry: The market meanwhile is gaining in 
strength, particularly as regards cargo ship- 
ments to eastern markets, and some advances 
have been reported. A few operators have ad- 
vaneed prices on piece stuff $1 a thousand, 
and prospects are that all lower grades from 
No. 3 down will very shortly be put up one 
or two dollars. The movement of yard items 
is showing improvement, buyers evidencing a 
disposition to cover for a longer time ahead, 
and inquiry of a more diversified character 
from industrial sources is coming in. Featuring 
the market are the better sales of lower grades, 
promoted by lower quotations made to stimu- 
late their movement, and these sales have re- 
lieved congestion in some of the mill yards. 
The hemlock market also shows more firmness, 
with a good volume of business being received, 
particularly from the East. 


The Southern Pine Situation 


Tho demand for southern pine has shown 
some decrease during the last week or ten days, 
orders are still ahead of production and most 
mills, with heavy order files on hand, are refus- 
ing sueh business as they can not fill from 
present stocks, being unwilling to sell ahead 
ony further. The decrease in demand which 
has reeently been noted is attributed not only 
io the approach of the inventory season but 
«lso to the prospect of lower freight rates soon. 
‘Vhile here and there some slight price redue- 
‘ions have been made on such items as a seller 

appened to be long on, prices as a whole 
emain firm at recent advances. It is becom- 
ig inereasingly difficult to fill orders for mixed 
ars, as demand for many weeks has largely 
exeeeded production, and stocks consequently 
are becoming more depleted each week. There 
's some tendency to enlarge the output by 
inereasing operating time, and many small 
mills in various sections have been encouraged 
by developments during the last few weeks 
to resume cutting; but this expansion of pro- 


duction has not as yet been very great. Some 
sections of the South have suffered from a 
drouth. There are heavy inquiries afield for 
éar material and the demand for structural 
timbers is becoming better. The recent sharp 
advance in prices of oil has had a quickening 
effect on the oil industry and has resulted in 
a renewal of demand for rig timbers, the rail- 
roads also buying and inquiring heavily for 
timbers for various construction_purposes. The 
export situation is about the same, with a good 
movement of prime, saps and South American 
stock. 


Western Pines and Redwood 


The western pines market remains un- 
changed in its main outlines, its feature being 
the seareity of shop lumber and most upper 
grade items. The eastern demand for Inland 
Empire products is rather small in volume, but 
the Inland Empire itself offers a very good 
market for western pines, as considerable 
building is going on there. The sawing season 
in the California white and sugar pine belt is 
practically at an end and prices are being 
advanced, due to the very low stocks with 
which the mills are entering the winter. Upper 
grades and No. 2 shop and better are the 
searcest items. Eight-quarter No. 2 shop and 
better is being held at an advance of $5 to 
$10, and No. 3 boards and dimension are up 
about $5. Improvement in the eastern demand 
for redwood is reported, with retail yards the 
largest takers. Redwood prices on the Coast 
have recently advanced about $5, and it is 
expected that this advance will soon reach the 
eastern trade. 


Hardwood Market Conditions 


Altho it is apparent that there is still con- 
siderable holding back on the part of consumers 
and less urgency to the demand, the movement 
of hardwoods continues to show gradual in- 
erease, and prices again advanced during the 
last week. FAS clear sap gum, for instance, 
went up about $5, and commons also are a bit 
higher. Red gum is almost unobtainable, and 
consumers are offering premiums, Further in- 
crease in the demand for oak has strengthened 
prices on that item. The manufacturers say 
they have no difficulty in disposing of practically 
everything at the advanced prices, and the situ- 
ation has encouraged many small mills to begin 
operations, with the result that the total output 


is becoming larger. 
tributers express the opinion that the slump in 
hardwood trade usual during the holidays will 
not be very evident this year and that the 
first of the year will witness the development 


Many millmen and dis- 


of a very active market. Furniture, flooring 
and interior trim makers remain the heaviest 
buyers and business with box interests also is 
good. Reports show that a very brisk demand 
is coming from the United Kingdom for No. 1 
common poplar, or American whitewood as it is 
there called. Gratifying reports come from the 
northern hardwood mills, which find business 
constantly, tho slowly, improving and prices 
working upward. While rains are beginning 
to interfere with logging operations in the South, 
operations in the North have been speeded up 
considerably by recent snowfalls and frosty 
weather. 


Trade in Douglas Fir 

A decline in the demand for Douglas fir for 
eastern shipment has been noticeable during 
the last week, in all probability due more to the 
prospect of an early adjustment of freight 
rates than to any other factor. Reports from 
the Coast show that the western roads have ex- 
pressed their willingness to reduce their rates, 
and that everything now hinges on the action of 
the eastern lines as to the effective date of, the 
proposed reduction. The recent lull that occurred 
in the fir trade has not been accompanied by 
price reductions, however, as mill stocks are low 
and manufacturers feel that it is now only a 
matter of a short time until the transportation 
situation will clarify itself and a big volume 
of business will develop. Meanwhile, cargo bus- 
iness is keeping up excellently and is furnishing 
the waterfront mills with about all the business 
they can care for. The California business has 
shown no dropping off and trade with Japan 
remains very active. The car material market 
also has strengthened, some good sized orders 
being reported as placed during the last week 
or ten days. The market for common grades on 
the Atlantic coast is as strong as ever, if not 
stronger, and large quantities are being shipped 
via the Panama Canal. 





EVERY PART OF THE COMMON ELDER is poison- 
ous if chewed, the worst part of the poison be- 
ing located in the bark of the roots. The least 
harmful part is the fruit. Wine made of the 
bloom is highly intoxicating, not because of 
alcohol in it, but because of poison. 





Lumber Movement for een Weeks* 






West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.............. 
N 


Shipments Orders 
3,146,910,109  3,194,042,681 
78. 203: 393 92,631,136 78,923,292 


-+++e+. 3,061,220,784  3,239,541,245 3, 272. 965,973 


a eceratera 2,235,752,834  2,336,524,452 2,385,985,764 
ae Gen 68,259,382 62,413,608 62,076,109 


ED Ra a rere pA nla Kee Pee d.e Oe CEE Wawee on we 
NE cae ccs Fee rere ccee cto at whale nauanc ee 2,398,938,060 2,448,061,873 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. ................- = 100,082 591,147, btn 597,350,000 
ECA EO RE A SEER RS ere pee te 625 5,000 19;866.0 22,250,000 
Be RR Pee eee ere eee ey eee 638° 725, 082 611,013, 928 619,600,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 284,628,000 206,549,000 374,244,000 
PO ieee GRA OLE C CHRS ATC R AR Ceceeeh Come tamale’ 3,313,000 3, ‘989, 000 2,304,000 
po) aR Re Sree AS ee ae erie eee et mee 287,941,000 210,538, "000 376,548,000 
California Redwood EMMI oes 6 ook ctevdeeeiereatwoua 242,113,000 168,819,000 164, poy po 
TOE its wared Adie da valeued eleais Sawin c weg qaieeee eae 7,527,000 7, 218,000 10,2 
po eR a ee gr We enrages epee a om) 249,640,000 176, '037,000 175, ios 000 
as Carolina SN ao 6.4. acid eo wetae ene a ee 273,107,704 263,369,753 259,160,835 
WUREUAG FUNG CAST ees Raceecewctedcucee dee culedin 11,267,246 10,761,773 17,148,306 
WME S5c dykes She Pe oxida na Gare Sake Ea Ee 284,374,950 274,131,526 276,309,141 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 85,340,000 80,920,000 74,270,000 
Wars. c ove ee Tae Ade a tek eaneene oCana candies re 1,541,000 3,304,000 2,675,000 
Totals RK Se RELMS ESA CHa Raee a eeak dena wdewe dee’ canes 86,881,000 84,224,000 76,945,000 


a osecle 6,912,795,032 6,994,423,559 7,245,554,987 


Michigan Hardwood “Mandfacturers’ Association, January to 


IE SURO ca xeiee'sle odece be'calae 
CE NOON GON CRS ab ane cenecccueducet 


enevees 125,179,000 
erie 7,037,974,032 7,055,072,559 7,245,554,987 


90,649,000 Not reported 


* Beginning week ended Jan. 8, 1921, and including week ended Nov. 5, 1921. Compiled by the 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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What ‘I would do were 1 a Dumberjack 


A Thanksgiving Tribute to Pine Crees and Forest Men 


» WATCHED Ole Anderson standing on his 
- chopping board fifteen feet above the 
boggy ground where the ‘‘devil’s club’’ 
with its poisoned sting grew between the 
shoulders of huge spruce roots. He was 
swinging his ax into a smoothly carved 
undercut of the giant spruce that he and 
his partner were about to fall. As I 
caught the rythm and ring of his swing- 
ing ax, I realized that he was playing 
the part of a character that had filled my 
imagination from boyhood. He was the 
fair haired forest hero that I always saw 
when I read about the hardy life and 
adventures of old time woodsmen in the 
busy solitudes of the deep green forest. 
He was the man I wanted to be. 


- Always Wanted to Be a Lumberjack 


It was not my fault that I was not 
a lumberjack; my thrifty ancestors were 
to blame. They followed Daniel Boone 
over the lower ranges of the Blue Ridge Mountains from Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, looking for cleared land on which to raise Indian 
corn and buckwheat. After the hot fight with Gen. Clinton, as he 
retreated across New Jersey toward Sandy Hook, on June 28, 1778, 
these hustling pioneers lost interest in the sandy soil and mosquito 
marshes of New Jersey. They organized the war weary settlers, left 
their dead in the old graveyard and started 





[By William Chalmers Covert* |] 


hood about him, I should take off my hat and with a dignity and 
solemnity befitting the presence of a personality of such distinction, 
I should spread my arms in a wide sweeping gesture and bow, as men 
always do when in the chamber of royalty. Then I should crave the 
privilege of speaking a few words in the audience of one that thru 
the centuries has stood in the vast but friendly silence of unentered 
corridors. 
Thru You Nature Outstretches Kindly Arms 


If I found sufficient courage to release my thoughts in spoken words, 
this is what I should say: 

‘*Great, plumed knight of the passing years! I greet you! How 
unchanging you are! You stand clad in the rugged mantle that time 
but burnishes and beautifies. These puny human friends of mine that 
look so frail and work so hard, thread the maze of verdure about you, 
hurrying to and fro, for a few short years and then they lie down 
under the sweet mould your rich, shiny needles and the chemistry 
of the dew and the rain have generously compounded. But if there 
be any sorrow in your heart, as these my friends come and go, I do 
not detect it in the music that the night winds wake in your singing 
boughs nor in the deep diapason of the vast group about you with 
which you harmonize. You never left the perpendicular in all your 
life as men do when they bow beneath the burdens of sorrow or the 
weight of years! There you stand erect, rigid and triumphant! Your 
green never fades! It glows with the color of an everlasting youth 
and it spreads its cordial hospitality under the skies of all the seasons. 
Into the kindly embrace of your wide reaching branches you receive 
the migrant birds of all the springs. They fly out of the tropic South 
to you and in the autumn, when the birch beneath you is golden and 

the sumach is maroon, they turn and pause 








west. The trackless wilderness had no pleas- 


for rest and fellowship in your unchanging 





ures. It was the open spaces that lured. The 
long, long trail of Boone broke thru as beauti- 
ful a virgin forest and across as lovely moun- 
tain country as the continent knows. They 
followed it thru the Cumberland Gap to where 
in the hardwood and grassy uplands of In- 
diana it gave them a footing. 


Parents Chose Agricultural Pursuits 


The blue smoke that finally rose from the 
mud and stick chimney of their log cabin, set 
in a tiny circle of sunlight in that limitless 
green world, was the sign that my family 
was determined on agricultural pursuits. The 
growing diameter of the stump-filled opening, 
the enlarged number of log buildings with 
clapboard roofs, the split palings that fenced 
in the garden, and the black walnut rails that 
every year added length to the worm fences 
that vainly endeavored to shut out the deer 
from the corn—all betokened the confirmed 
ambition of these pioneers in the direction of 
the tillage of soil and the emoluments of that 
new landed gentry in blue jeans that began 
to subdue the forests of the central West as 
the Revolutionary War closed. 

I had to spend but a few days in the green, 
odorous spruce camps near Raymond, Wash., 





Che Man Who Likes a Tree 


I like a man who likes a tree 
And want no better company, 

For such a man I always find 

Is just the very sort and kind 
Who’s not content unless it be 

He too can grow much like a tree. 


I like a man who likes a tree, 

No further introduction he 

Will ever need to win my heart; 
To me he is the counterpart 

Of usefulness and comfort, too, 
And does the good few others do. 


I like a man who likes a tree, 
He’s so much more of a man to me; 
For when he sees its blessings there, 
In some way, too, he wants to share 
Whatever gifts his own may be 

In helping others, like a tree. 


For trees you know are friends indeed, 
They satisfy such human need; 

In summer shade, in winter fire, 

With flower and fruit meet all desire, 
And if a friend to man you'd be 

You must befriend him like a tree. 


CHARLES A. HEATH. 


cover. Within the safe bulwark of your 
boughs they ride out the wild, equinoctial 
storms that play havoe with the mighty 
swarms of high flying, feathery fugitives that 
the call of food and sunshine draws athwart 
all latitudes. Your kindly interference safe- 
guards many vireo, gold finch and sapsucker 
when the big winged hawks bank their planes 
and dive madly and with false confidence into 
the hopeless tangle of your top to find your 
resisting plumes wholly baffling. 

‘*What forest chorals flow about you like 
liquid melody! What sweet, spicy perfume 
exhales from the arbutus that entwines about 
your feet. The ripping, rattling claws of the 
red squirrels in their merry chase up and down 
your sides scatter bits of your gray bark 
among the ferns and velvet mosses below, 
while the downy woodpecker and the nut- 
hatch range from top to bottom of your vast 
trunk like good hunters in a likely field. 


Power Grows During Flight of Centuries 


‘‘The centuries have paid their respects to 
you and left you unscathed. Each year belts 
your girth with fresh new power and sets your 
feet firmer in the earth. The morning mists 
drape your boughs in a filmy whiteness and, 

















and follow the swampers and fallers and buck- 








like some vast spotlight, the noon sun height- 





ers thru their day’s program to feel afresh 
this call of my blood for the wildwoods. As I gathered with the 
hearty gang around the best spread table any American workmen 
ever saw and thru quiet nights inhaled the sweetest air that blows, 
my boyhood longings came again like some persistent memory that 
would not die. 

Were I a lumberjack I know some things I would do! 


Salutes Veteran of the Pine Woods 
The first thing I should do would be to make a pilgrimage to the 
largest specimen of white pine that still survives the greedy ax of 
our generation of lumbermen. I should reverently approach this high 
born king of the forest and when near enough to recognize his plumy 
top that pushes its green feathery beauty above the shaggy brother- 


*Author of ‘‘Glory of the Pines,’’ ‘‘Wild Woods and Water- 
ways’’ etc. Minister of the First Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 


ens the vividness of your beauty, while in the 
subdued glow of the twilight a weird blackness clothes you in a melan- 
choly glory. 

‘‘Great plumed knight of the passing years, you were here, when I 
came and you will abide in power when I am gone! Hail and Fare- 
well.’? 

I should feel that my last word should be spoken with that long 
sustained resonance with which the actors hold up their voices when 
they bow themselves out of throne rooms and palace gates, keeping 
eye and mind on the beauty and glory of that from which they retire. 


Back to Comradeship of the Hungry and Happy 
And when the long echoes of my f-a-r-e-w-e-l-1 had died out of the 
pillared precincts of silence and solitude, I should turn to the trail 
that leads toward the door of the camp sitting in the valley where 
the stream leaping from the mountain side goes singing to the sea. 
(Concluded on page 46) 
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From the diary of a Dumberjack 


Reminiscences of Zamps and Mills in Days Gone By 


WAS BORN forty-eight years ago in the 
Wisconsin pine woods. Among my earli- 
est recollections are the crash of falling 
timber, the steady ‘‘clap-clap’’ of the 
lumber being piled in the big mill yard, 
and the whine of mill saws. My: father 
was a Maine lumberman. He migrated 
to Wisconsin just after the Civil War 
and spent the remainder of his life in the 
Wisconsin woods, so very naturally I be- 
came a lumberjack and, at about the age 
that the average boy these days gradu- 
ates from high school, I had learned to 
operate all the machines of a large saw- 
mill—had graduated from the sawmill 
schools, 


The Two Kinds of Lumberjack 


Lumberjacks are of two kinds, woods- 
men and millmen. The woodsmen, or log- 
gers, fell the timber and bring in the 
logs to the mill, and the millmen work 
these logs into lumber that is ready for the carpenters’ and wood- 
workers’ hands. Among the woodsmen were the fallers, swampers, 
skidders and teamsters. All thru the long, cold Wisconsin winter they 
were busy in the forest, piling logs at the landings on the banks of the 
frozen streams, getting ready for the spring log drive. Roads were 
made in the deep snow and iced by frequent applications of water, and 
along these frozen roads the big logging sleighs bore huge loads to the 
landings, sometimes as much as twenty thousand feet of logs, or as 
much as an ordinary freight car will carry 





[By Jem McKem] 


long cooped up in winter camps than from vicious tendencies, There 
were some strong characters among the lumberjacks. They were 
strictly honest and had a code of honor that was lived up to. The 
camps were kept clean and the food served was excellent. The fame 
of the old Michigan and Wisconsin log camp cooks has spread abroad. 


Three Crews—Working, Coming and Going 

Like British law of 1812, ‘‘once an Englishman always an English- 
man,’’ so once a. lumberjack always a lumberjack. Men spent their 
lives in‘ the lumber camps. The lumberjack, among his other quali- 
ties, had an abnormal self respect. A curt word from his foreman, 
a poor tool to work with, food not served to his liking and other 
things as trivial, were reason enough for him to roll up his blankets, 
call for his time check and seek another job. I have known a whole 
logging crew to quit work and the only reason given was that the 
cooks served a bad breakfast. It was a saying among the lumber mill 
owners that it took three crews to keep their plants going. A crew at 
work, a crew coming and a crew going. 


‘*Dad’’ Was Quite a Character in Camp 


So season after season the work went on, fashioning the ways and 
characters of men. Among the characters of our logging camp was 
‘*Dad’’ Hatch, a veteran lumberjack of about sixty, who had been 
long in the company’s employ. Tho gray and wrinkled, he was as 
tough as a pine knot and endured all hardships and exposures with the 
younger men. He was a keen observer and his dry humor often con- 
vulsed the bunkhouse with laughter. Owing to his skill in managing 
horses he was entrusted with one of the best camp teams, in which he 
took especial pride. He had captured a pair of the young buck’ white 
tail deer that were plentiful in the Wisconsin woods and these he kept 
about the stable until they were three-pointers 





today. 


Hard Workers Thru Fair Weather and Foul 


Everything about camp went on with the 
regularity of clockwork. At 5 a. m. clanged 
the rising gong. Breakfast was served by 
lamplight in the long, log camp cookhouse 
and before it was fairly daylight the men 
were at their work in the woods. It was a 
season of hard work under the cold winter 
sky of the northern woods. Temperatures of 
thirty or forty below zero, chill sleet, driving 
snow, cold rains for days at a time, none 
seemed to affect these hardy lumberjacks. 
Needless to say, their tasks were difficult, but 
they stuck to them without relaxation. They 
worked steadily thru fair weather and foul. 


The Strenuous Days of the Spring Drive 


But with the coming of the spring thaw all 
about camp was bustle, getting ready for the 
drive, for by this time millions of feet of logs 








and broke them to drive, having fashioned a 
sleigh for this purpose. The deer became as 
tame as dogs and were great pets with all the 
camp. 


Has Misadventure With Team of Deer 


One cold winter day Dad hitched up his 
deer to the sleigh to do an errand at a nearby 
eamp. After he had left, a sleighload of Chi- 
eago hunters arrived with their pack of 
hounds, hoping to enjoy some deer coursing 
in the snow with the camp foreman. Darkness 
had fallen ere we heard the jingle of Dad’s 
sleighbells coming into camp. The sound was 
drowned by the loud baying of the hounds, 
which immediately set upon the deer, and 
they piled the old man, sleigh and all, up in 
the snow and sped away into the night with 
the howling pack in pursuit. We found Dad 
by the light of a lantern. He was insensible 
from an ugly cut in his head but proved to be 
little hurt and soon regained consciousness. 








were banked at the landings. The snow 
melted fast, the logging roads became 
stretches of snow and ice slush, the ice broke 
up and began to go down the river, which was bank full of muddy 
water. Crews began breaking down the huge log piles and rolling 
them into the streams. Other crews, armed with axes, peaveys and 
pike poles, patrolled.the river, clearing away fallen timber and push- 
ing stranded logs back into the current. A riverman would jump 
on a convenient log, pike in hand, and cross the stream; meanwhile, if 
he had a small log, perhaps knee-deep in the icy water. One of the 
picturesque sights of the drive was that of a riverman riding a log 
down a rapid. Sometimes he would be half buried in spray but seldom 
failed to come right side up on the log in the quieter water below. 
During the drive the rivermen often were obliged to sleep in their 
wet clothing and if the logs jammed there was work for all night 
and day until the jam was broken and the logs were shunted safely 
into the millpond. 


A Gay Time Followed Camp Break-Up 


The drive over, the men were paid and scattered in the small towns 
that were in the lumbering country, many of them to waste their 
earnings in dissipation. Drink was their besetting sin. I believe 
this was due more to the desire to gratify the social longings of men 


“4 riverman riding a log down a rapid” 


From far away in the forest came the baying 
of the hounds. They returned some time dur- 
ing the night and in the morning Dad was 
with difficulty prevented from shooting them. We never saw his deer 
again. The dogs had either pulled them down or frightened them out 
of the country. 


Veterans Went West in the Nineties 


But the day came, about 1890, when the vast forests of the Great 
Lakes region were nearing exhaustion. Before the busy lumbermen 
they had fallen like ripe grain before the sickle. Railroads were 
building into the great virgin forests: of the West and South. From 
the southern States and the Montana mountains, the Coeur d’Alene 
country of Idaho and the Pacific coast, came insistent calls for experi- 
enced lumbermen. Whole crews migrated bodily: to the new lumber- 
ing regions. In the Northwest a new system was devised for the han- 
dling of the great logs. Steam machinery, equipped with cables, did 
the work of the old Wisconsin logging sleighs. Chutes were built in 
the mountains and along these the legs went sliding down to the 
mills. In the place of the spring drive, great rafts of logs were 
boomed on the lakes and inland waterways and towed to the mills by 
steamboats, thousands of logs in a single raft. Also the mills were 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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The need of financial aid for farmers in the 
present crisis is recognized by persons conversant 
with the agricultural situation, and there has 
been complete unanimity among financiers and 
statesmen in efforts to provide in the quickest 
and most practicable manner the aid needed. 
The step taken was to amend Section 24 of the 
War Finance Corporation Act so as to permit 
that corporation ‘‘to make advances upon such 
terms not inconsistent with this act as it may 
determine to any bank, banker, or trust com- 
pany in the United States, or any codperative 
association of producers in the United States 
which may have made advances for agricultural 
purposes, including the breeding, raising, fat- 
tening, and marketing of livestock, or may have 
discounted or rediscounted notes, drafts, bills 
of exchange or other negotiable instruments 
issued for such purposes.’’ The law also per- 
mits ‘‘in exceptional cases’’ the purchase by 
the corporation of instruments of indebtedness 
secured by chattel mortgages, warehouse re- 
ceipts, bills of lading or other instruments in 
writing conveying or securing marketable title 
to staple agricultural products, including live 
stock. 


Communities Rejuvenated by Advances 

Retail lumbermen who have confidence in the 
future of their communities, and in the ability 
of the farmers to repay loans made under the 
provisions of the law can go to their bankers 
and urge that they obtain from the War Finance 
Corporation advances for loans already made 
and for others that are needed by the farmers 
of the community. This will be particularly 
appropriate action for lumbermen who are of- 
ficers and directors of banks. Abundant evi- 
dence is at hand that money is being advanced 
in agricultural communities where the bankers 
and other business men are alert to farmers’ 
financial needs and to their opportunities for 
relieving them. More than $20,000,000 in 
amounts from $5,000 up and in nineteen states 
already has been advanced by the corporation 
in aid of farmers. Undoubtedly, concerted ac- 
tion of this kind will greatly relieve the situa- 
tion and in due time produce in the corn and 
stock raising sections the same excellent re- 
sults that have been achieved in the cotton belt 
by similar means. 

From the nature of the case, it is necessary 
that applications made to the corporation by 
bankers on account of loans made to farmers 
be passed upon by persons on the ground 
who are familiar with conditions, whose services 
are readily available and who are experienced in 
the making of agricultural loans. To meet all 
these conditions the War Finance Corporation 
has appointed in the principal sections what it 
terms ‘‘agricultural loan agencies,’’ whose duty 
it is to receive bankers’ applications for ad- 
vances in their districts. Members of these com- 
mittees are largely bankers. 

Reference to that part of the law quoted will 
show that the farmer makes his application for 
a loan to his banker. The banker or ‘‘co- 
operative association of producers’’ makes the 
loan or promises to make it and then applies 
to the agricultural loan agency of the locality 
for an advance of a corresponding amount. The 
agency, after passing favorably upon the appli- 
cation, forwards it with its approval to the 
board of directors of the finance corporation 
at Washington, which then extends to the local 
bank or association an advance equal in amount 
to the loan it has extended to its farmer cus- 
tomer. The law provides that bankers may ob- 
tain from the finance corporation advances equal 
in amount +o loans already madé by them to 
farmers for agricultural purposes, and _ the 
corporation may even buy notes, and other in- 
struments of indebtedness evidencing loans in- 
eurred for agricultural purposes. 


Law’s Provisions Interpreted Liberally 

In a circular issued by the War Finance 
Corporation the expression ‘‘for agricultural 
purposes’’ is defined as ‘‘any purposes con- 
nected with the growing, harvesting, prepara- 


tion for market, and marketing of agricultural 
products, or the breeding, raising, fattening, 
and marketing of live stock.’’ Press notices of 
the corporation regarding loans made for agri- 
cultural purposes indicate a very liberal inter- 
pretation of the provisions of the law. The 
term ‘‘bank, banker or trust company’’ is held 
to include ‘‘any reputable and _ responsible 
financing institution incorporated under the laws 
of any State or of the United States, with re- 
sources adequate to the undertaking contem- 
plated.’’ 

The amount of the advances made to the bor- 
rowing financial institution is ‘‘limited to the 
aggregate of all outstanding advances made by 
it for agricultural purposes, including discounts 
and rediscounts of agricultural paper,’’ as al- 
ready defined. The authority of the War Finance 
Corporation to make such advances expires July 
1, 1922, and all advances made by it will mature 
not later than one year from the date of the 
advance. The bank must agree that upon ma- 
turity of any loans made by it to farmers, or of 
any paper discounted or rediscounted by it, upon 
which the finance corporation’s advances are 





Advances Made Promptly 


George Dunscomb, assistant vice presi- 
dent First National Bank, Chicago, chair- 
man of the agricultural loan agency for 
Illinois appointed by the War Finance 
Corporation to receive applications from 
bankers for advances on account of loans 
made by them to farmers for agricultural 
purposes, in an interview with a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
said that the committee already has ap- 
proved for Illinois advances of more than 
$1,000,000. 

Chairman Dunscomb said that the board 
at Washington is functioning promptly, and 
that loans are being handled with expedi- 
tion. The only delays that have occurred 
have been caused by defects in the papers 
forwarded to the agency by applicants. 

Asked whether\advances would be made 
by the War Finance Corporation on 
account of loans made for holding corn in 
cribs and wheat and other grains in bins 
on the farms, Mr. Dunscomb said that 
for the present they would not. The 
purpose of the law is to promote “produc- 
tive agriculture,” which, he said, includes 
not only holding livestock on the farms for 
fattening but buying cattle for the purpose. 
Mr. Dunscomb said, however, that officials 
at Washington are now attempting to 
work out plans for helping the farmer to 
hold his grain. 











based, it will make a corresponding repayment 
to the corporation. However, with the corpora- 
tion’s consent, the bank may extend the time 
of payment of the farmer borrower’s loan, tho 
the time of payment of the advance made by the 
War Finance Corporation can not be extended 
beyond three years from the date of the original 
advance. Repayment of advances made by the 
corporation may be anticipated, however, and 
interest adjustments will be made accordingly. 


No Big Profits for Bankers 


The rate of interest charged by the corpora- 
tion will be adjusted from time to time by its 
board of directors, and no borrowing financial 
institution can charge a rate more than 2 percent 
above that charged it by the corporation. This 
of course does not authorize the charging of a 
rate forbidden by law of the State in which 
the loan is made. On advances to banks ap- 
proved on or after Nov. 4 the interest rate will 
be 5 percent where the maturity of the loan 
does not exceed six months and no renewal is 
stipulated or will be asked for. All other ad- 
vances will bear 5% percent interest; provided, 
however, if the bank so requests or applies the 
advance may be made at a higher rate, but not 


_exceeding 6 percent. 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION AIDS AGRICULTURE 


The circular issued by the War Finance: Cor- 
poration makes the following stipulations re- 
garding the form of obligation and seeurity 
required from the borrowing bank or gther 
financial institutions: at 


Advances may be made by the War Finance Cor- 
poration against a note executed by the borrower 
as maker, or a draft accepted by the borrower, or 
a note or other negotiable instrument indorsed by 
the borrower, waiving protest, notice of protest, 
notice of dishonor, extension of time, substitution 
of collateral, or other indulgence. Obligations of 
the borrower must be adequately secured in each 
instance by indorsement, guaranty, pledge, or other- 
wise. A form of collaterally secured note which 
may be used by borrowers may be obtained from 
the nearest agricultural loan agency. Where drafts 
accepted by the borrower are tendered, they should 
be accompanied by an instrument of pledge or other 
collateral agreement, conferring on the War Fi- 
nance Corporation a valid lien on the security to 
be pledged. ‘ 


Loan Agencies in Many Sections 


The loan agency in each of the agricultural 
sections consists of five members, and has an 
established headquarters. In order to avoid 
delay in the handling of advances three mem- 
bers of each agency have been selected from 
the city or town in which the headquarters is 
located. The agencies will receive and pass 
upon applications from banks, bankers, and 
trust companies located in their respective terri- 
tories for advances and will make appropriate 
recommendations to the War Finance Corpora- 
tion at Washington, D. C. All applications 
for advances must be in triplicate on forms 
provided for the purpose by the corporation. 

Applications in connection with export finane- 
ing, including applications of dealers for ad- 
vances to assist in carrying agricultural prod- 
ucts for export, and applications of coipera- 
tive associations in connection with export and 
domestic business, will continue to be handled 
directly from Washington. 

For the convenience of local lumbermen who 
may wish to interest their bankers in securing 
advances from the War Finance Corporation 
on account of loans made to farmers, the names 
of chairmen or other members of these commit- 
tees so far as announced are appended: 


Alabama—Henry M. Hobbie, chairman; headquar- 
ters, Montgomery. 

Arkansas—J. M. Davis, chairman; headquarters, 
Little Rock. 

California—H. M. Robinson, chairman; headquar- 
ters, Los Angeles. 

California—Herbert Fleishhacker, chairman ; head- 
quarters, San Francisco. 

Colorado—Albert A, Reed, chairman ; headquarters, 
Denver. 

Georgia—John K. Ottley, chairman ; headquarters, 
Atlanta. 

ee Moore, chairman; headquarters, 

ose, 

Illinois—George H. Dunscomb, chairman; head- 
quarters, Chicago. 

Indiana—Evans Woolen, chairman; headquarters, 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa—Grant D. McPherrin, chairman; headquar- 
ters, Des Moines. 

Kansas—L. C. Smith, chairman; headquarters, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Kentucky—James B. Brown, chairman; headquar- 
ters, Louisville. 

Louisiana—Charles DeB. Claiborne, chairman ; 
headquarters, New Orleans. 

Michigan—William J. Gray, chairman; headquar- 
ters, Detroit. 

Minnesota—R. E. MacGregor, chairman ; headquar- 
ters, Minneapolis. 

Montana—T. A. Marlow, chairman; headquarters, 
Helena. 

Mississippi—Oscar Newton, chairman; headquar- 
ters, Jackson. 

Missouri—A. O. Wilson, chairman; headquarters, 
St. Louis. 

Nebraska—F.. W. Thomas, chairman ; headquarters, 
Omaha. 

New England—George S. McDonald, chairman ; 
headquarters, Springfield, Mass. 

New Mexico—J. B. Herndon, chairman ; headquar- 
ters, Albuquerque. 

North Carolina—J. R. Young, chairman ; headquar- 
ters, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—J. L. Bell, Bismarck ; headquarters, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ohio—John L. Hamilton, chairman ; headquarters, 
Columbus. 

Oklahoma—P. A. Janeway, chairman; headquar- 
ters, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon—Edward Cookingham, chairman ; headquar- 
ters, Portland. 

South Carolina—J. Pope Matthews, chairman; 
headquarters, Columbia, 

South Dakota—Harry Wentzy, Rapid City; head- 
* quarters, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Tennessee—R. B. Snowden, chairman; headquar- 
ters, Memphis. 

Texas—Marion Sansom, chairman; headquarters, 
Ft. Worth. 

Utah—John L. Hamilton, chairman; Salt Lake 

y- 

Virginia—Richard E. Cunningham, chairman ; head- 
quarters, Richmond. 

Washington—R. L. Rutter, chairman ; 
ters, Spokane. 

Wisconsin—F.. K. McPherson, chairman ; headquar- 
ters, Milwaukee. 


GEORGIANS OPPOSE PLEA FOR HIGHER RATES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 15.—Evidence to show 
that the lumber industry in Georgia will be vir- 
tually destroyed if railroads operating in the 
State are permitted to increase freight rates 
was presented by leading lumbermen of the 
Southeast before the Georgia railroad commis- 
sion today when hearings began on the petition 
of the carriers for an upward revision of rates. 

On logs and lumber, railroads seek an average 
increase of 100 percent, amounting to about $4 
a thousand, and, if granted, freight charges will 
generally be in excess of the value of the lum- 
ber. Most timber in Georgia is in small swamp 
tracts, principally hardwoods, purchased by lum- 
bermen with the idea in mind of concentrating 
it at central mill points. Unless lumber prices 
should generally advance 50 to 60 percent it 
would be impossible to operate these tracts at 
a profit if rates were increased, and investments 
would become liabilities. This was one of the 
principal points brought out by the lumber in- 
terests at the Atlanta hearing. 

There is a general understanding among 
southern commissions to create uniform rates 
in the group of southeastern States, and the 
Georgia hearing is the first of several to be held 
over the South and thruout the whole country. 
The carriers will present virtually the same evi- 
dence in other States, immediately the case here 
has been completed. ’ 

Lumber interests testified here that a general 
reduction of 25 percent is needed before the 
industry can get back to normaley and that 
many mills are remaining closed all over the 
South because of excessive rates. If increases 
are granted, lumbermen claim, the industry in 
Georgia will be virtually ruined and all mills 
will have to close. 


headquar- 








LEADING LUMBERMAN SEVERS CONNECTION 


- New York, Nov. 12.—Capt. E. A. Selfridge, 
assistant to the president of the Pacific Lumber 
Co., announced this afternoon that he had re- 
signed his position to take effect Jan. 1, 1922. 
Capt. Selfridge said he expected to remain in 
the lumber business, but was not prepared to 
talk of future connections at this time. He 
added that he would remain in New York until 
after Christmas. With Mrs. Selfridge, he is 
stopping at the Ambassador Hotel. Capt. 
Selfridge is well known in the lumber industry 
from coast to coast, having been prominently 
identified for the last several years with the 
work of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. During the late World War he 
unselfishly devoted himself to constructive work 
in connection with the lumber division of the 
War Industries Board. Capt. Selfridge has 
given much time to transportation matters in 
connection with the National association and 
long has been considered among the leaders in 
the lumber industry. 





LUMBERMAN ENGAGES IN FARMING 


Racine, Wis., Nov. 15.—William Wecks, of 
the Wecks Lumber Co., Racine, has the distine- 
tion of being the owner of the largest and best 
equipped cattle farm in Lincoln County. The 
local lumberman owns 800 acres between Toma- 
hawk and Rhinelander. He has eighty Here- 
fords, the majority of them purebred, to use for 
breeding stock. He is also putting up hog barns 
and expects to engage in hog raising in addition 
to cattle breeding. The farm is equipped with 
modern residences and three complete sets of 
farm buildings. In addition to conducting a 
retail lumber business at Racine, Mr. Wecks is 
interested in a sawmill concern in Tennessee. 


GOES INTO MOTOR TRUCK BUSINESS 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 14.—F. L. Sanford, 
a prominent southern pine lumberman who re- 
cently cut out his timber holdings and dis- 
mantled his mill at Zona, La., has come to Kan- 
sas City as manager of the branch factory here 
of the Indiana Truck Co., of Marion, Ind. Mr. 
Sanford expects to make a specialty of intro- 
ducing the trucks manufactured by his com- 
pany in the lumber trade in territory within 
100 to 150 miles of Kansas City. 

Inasmuch as the Indiana Truck Co. largely 
is owned by former prominent lumbermen it is 
quite fitting that a man who has been as suc- 
cessful in the lumber business as has Mr. San- 
ford should have been added to the personnel 
of that organization. The Indiana Truck Co. 
is headed by C. G. Barley, an old time lumber- 
man, and the vice president of the company is 
J. W. Stephenson, who was prominently con- 
nected with the southern pine industry and was 
one of the directors from Alabama of the old 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

The Indiana Truck Co. is a $3,750,000 con- 
cern and has been making trucks at Marion, 
Ind., for more than twelve years. Speaking of 
this Mr. Sanford says: ‘‘The first truck this 
company ever made still is running after having 





F. L. SANFORD, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Engages in Truck Business 


covered nearly 200,000 miles, while seven of the 
first nine trucks sold in the Florida territory are 
still in operation.’’ 

While the truck business is a new departure 
for Mr. Sanford he is rapidly getting into the 
swing of things and with his characteristic en- 
thusiasm and optimism looks forward confidently 
for the development of a great future for the 
truck industry. 





REVENUE OR TAXES MUST PAY RAIL COST 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineTon, D. C., Nov. 17.—Warning was 
given the interstate commerce committee of the 
Senate today by S. Davies Warfield, president of 
the National Association of Owners of Railroad 
Securities, that pending and proposed legis- 
lation amending the Transportation act, if 
adopted will reopen the whole question of Gov- 
ernment ownership of the railroads. Such pro- 
posals, which include the Capper bill and amend- 
ments to the railroad refunding bill that strike 
directly at the rate making power of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and at the control 
by that commission over intrastate rates that 
interfere with the interstate rate structure, are 
regarded with grave alarm by the security own- 
ers. 

The investment interests believe that this leg- 
islation would destroy confidence in railroad se- 
curities and would defeat the purposes of the 
Transportation act, one of which was to make 
possible the financing of the railroads other than 


by the Government. ‘‘If the great investing in- 
stitutions,’’ Mr. Warfield pointed out today, 
‘fare thus notified that Congress and the com- 
mission are not. at least endeavoring to secure 
the stated reasonable return on public service 
property, taken in the aggregate, then the op- 
portunity of the carriers to secure money from 
permanent investing sources to supply this pub- 
lie service will be greatly limited and it is a 
grave question whether the result will not be 
to require Government railroad financing thru 
taxation. ’’ 


WOOD SHINGLE CONTROVERSY SETTLED 


CoLtumsBus, OnI0, Nov. 15.—A satisfactory 
settlement of the controversy between the shingle 
interests and the Ohio State fire marshal’s office 
is at hand, altho the final agreement has not been 
arrived at. This controversy has been prolonged 
for some time, being backed by the wood shingle 
interests from Cleveland, as exemplified thru 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. 

According to the terms of the tentative agree- 
ment each municipality in the Buckeye State 
will be permitted to enact its own ordinance 
governing the use of wood shingles. State Fire 
Marshal Henry A. Dykeman is now preparing 
an ordinance to be submitted to the city councils 
of the smaller cities of the State restricting the 
use of wood shingles in business and congested 
areas of these municipalities. 

In that way the question will be considered 
as a local problem and each municipality, allowed 
to work it out as the local conditions warrant. 
Fire Marshal Dykeman, however, reserves the 
right to continue to fight the use of wood 
shingles as a fire hazard. 








CONEY BOARDWALK TO HAVE FIR SURFACE 


New York, Nov. 14.—Announcement has 
been made that the new boardwalk at Coney 
Island will be surfaced with Douglas fir, and 
the contract for the lumber for that part of the 
walk has just been awarded to a San Francisco 
eoneern on specifications calling for 1,600,000 
feet of 2x4 vertical grain Douglas fir, decking 
grades. When completed it is expected that 
the Coney Island improvement will rival the 
famous Atlantic City boardwalk, which walk also 
contains a large quantity of Douglas fir as well 
as west Coast spruce and Port Orford cedar. 
The New York authorities were influenced in 
giving preference to the west Coast wood at 
Coney Island thru the success of Douglas fir used 
in the Atlantic City boardwalk and its use in the 
famous Yale bowl. 

To accommodate the herringbone style of 
construction that is to be used on the surface of 
the Coney Island walk the lumber contract speci- 
fies 760,000 feet of Douglas fir in 23-foot 
lengths, 650,000 feet in 18-foot lengths and 
250,000 feet in lengths of 12 feet and up. 








SHIPS AID TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 


New York, Nov. 16.—Among the passengers 
arriving on the Munson liner Southern Cross on 
its record trip north was F. C. Pogliano, repre- 
sentative in Argentine of the J. M. Card Lum- 
ber Co. of Chattanooga, Tenn. Said Mr. Pogli- 
ano in commenting on the business situation: 

The market for American hardwoods is still 
favorable. General business operations in Argen- 
tine are still at a low point, but there are decided 
indications of improvement. The construction in- 
dustry has been affected to the same degree as 
others, but on the whole it is in a more favorable 
position than many of the other industries of the 
country. 

Oak, ash, mahogany, beech, walnut, cherry and 
chestnut are the woods in principal demand and the 
market for these will increase in the future. 

As business improves and export trade from the 
United States develops, a point of increasing im- 
portance will be the question of deliveries. Amer- 
ican exporters are now in a very favorable position 
in the matter of deliveries, as the continual im- 
provement in Munson steamship service makes it 
possible to guarantee deliveries and to be assured of 
promptness and regularity of service. The Southern 
Cross, on which I came over, cut down the time 
of the best previous northbound trip by half a 
day, making the voyage from Rio de Janeiro to New 
York in 11 days and 54 minutes. 
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Advertising in General and “Educational Advertising”’ in Particular—The Use 
of Photographs to Make Customers Acquainted With a Yard and Its Service 


The retailer is always interested in advertis- 
ing. No matter what other subject is to the 
front, he can spare time to talk about publicity; 
for the developments of trade these last few 
years have shown that advertising bridges a 
difficult gap in the process of merchandising. 
Lumber at retail has been advertised for years, 
and a good many capable publicity men have 
been developed in our line of business. Some are 
yard managers who have educated themselves in 
publicity work by reading and by trying out 
different schemes and noting their effect. Oth- 
ers are trained advertising men who have taken 
a job with a big lumber company and give all 
their time to this department of the business. 

But taking it in a general way, there seems 
to be a feeling that retail lumber advertising 
has lagged behind the advertising done by other 
retail lines. The Realm 
isn’t sure whether or 
not this is true. The 
show window is com- 
ing into its own, aad 
the window display 
club formed by the 
AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN indicates that a 
large number of men 
are looking for fresh 
and pointed material 
for this kind of pub- 
licity. Newspaper 
space has been used 
extensively both by in- 
dividual dealers and 
by community groups 
of dealers. And the 
novelty salesman has 
long found the lumber- 
man a ready purchaser 
of his pencils and nail 
aprons and calendars. 
But even so there are 
a few dealers who do 
not believe in advertis- 


chase of a watch chain or a necktie or a pot of 
jam. The dealers in these things in their ad- 
vertising make a simple appeal to the instincts 
of adornment or hunger. The object does not 
cost much, so when a person sees it in a window 
or show case and wants it he goes in and buys 
it. If the article is good of its kind the owner 
probably will not be sorry that he made the pur- 
chase. Not all sales of jewelry or clothing or 
food are as simple as this, to be sure. But we 
believe they are simple in comparison with the 
building of a house. A man builds few houses 
for himself in the course of a lifetime. Of 
course he hesitates and thinks and plans. Of 
course he considers the cost, for he is putting 
years of savings into one purchase. And of 
course he appreciates intelligent help in coming 
to his conclusions. Retail lumber advertising, 
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These two were not the only advertisers among 
those men on whom we called, but the respective 
managers of these concerns happened to talk 
about educational advertising. This term ‘‘edu- 
cational advertising’’ is a pretty general one 
and covers a diversity of things. But it is use- 
fut in distinguishing between advertising that 
has immediate, definite sales as its object and 
advertising that is intended to bring possible 
customers information about the lumber busi- 
ness and its service and the field it covers. 

The Peter Vredenburg Lumber Co., Spring- 
field, Ill., is an old and firmly established con- 
cern. It is not only old and strong but also very 
much alert. Thos. D. Vredenburg II is a keen 
student of lumber affairs; wholesale market, 
local demand, new service developments and the 
like. He has been a thoughtful advertiser and 
has shaped this de- 
partment of his selling 
work with immense 
care. He told me a 
little about it as we 
sat in his private office. 

‘¢In 1919,’’ he said, 
‘¢when lumber and la- 
bor were cheap and 
building was a bit 
sluggish it seemed to 
me the time had come 
for people who needed 
buildings to put them 
up. People know little 
about lumber when you 
pin them down to 
facts. I advertised 
the fact that condi- 
tions of building were 
favorable, but I 
thought probably a 
good many persons 
would put that down 
as the interested state- 
ment of a man who 
had something to sell. 


ing, and there are The above illustration shows a float of the T. H. Rogers Lumber Co., Coffeyville, Kan., which was Our company is pretty 


many more who are 
partly sold on the idea 
and are willing to 
make use of it but who 
are uncertain as to the 
right ways of advertising. 

Lumber, of course, does not lend itself to all 
advertising schemes that have been worked out 
for other lines of goods. If you compare the 
retailing of lumber with other kinds of retail- 
ing you see at once some marked differences 
other than those involved in the kinds of mate- 
rial sold. The lumberman makes a great many 
small sales; the so called ‘‘shirt tail’’ trade; 
but he also sells a good many large bills. A 
person doesn’t go down to a drygoods store or 
a bakery and spend $500 at a crack. He doesn’t 
step into Abie Kalbstahl’s place and buy $1,000 
worth of ready-made clothing. But he does 
spend sums this large or larger in a lumber 
yard. In the second place, he spends these 
large sums not for finished products that he 
can inspect before buying but for the purpose 
of building something that exists only in the 
form of an idea. He must have his thought 
centered on a completed article even while buy- 
ing the materials out of which to make it. And 
lack of experience makes this kind of prac- 
tical thinking pretty difficult. It is plain that 
under these conditions a lumberman has a prob- 
lem different from that of a clothing merchant, 
and he can’t take over the clothing merchant’s 
sales policies or service system or methods of 
advertising. 

There may be little thinking back of the pur- 


of letters 


in the parade put on by the merchants of Coffeyville in September. 
attracted a great deal of attention and comment. 
manager gives only his last name, a practice followed upon the stationery and the signature 


meeting this situation, must go a bit further 
back than some other advertising needs to go 


into the philosophy of ownership, the duties and - 


opportunities of good citizenship that lie in 
home ownership and the thrift and other prac- 
tical means which make such possession possi- 
ble. In short, quite a bit of lumber advertising 
must be educational. 


Two Users of Educational Advertising 


During the last few months this department 
has mentioned several concerns that organize 
their advertising so they can go directly to all 
the live prospects in their territories with spe- 
cific information and propositions. These yards 
do not use general newspaper advertising very 
much in their efforts to make definite sales. If 
they want to sell barns, instead of advertising 
barns in the newspapers they go directly to every 
man who is a barn prospect and make him an 
argument and a proposition based upon the size 
and kind of barn he needs. But these dealers 
do make use of newspaper space in spreading 
general preparatory publicity. They keep cus- 
tomers informed of trends in building and the 
like and of the facilities which the yards have 
for serving the building public. 

The Realm visited two Illinois retail yards 
during the fall trip, where careful and exten- 
sive use is made of educational advertising. 


As will be noted from the illustration, the 


well established. It 
has been doing busi- 
ness for a long time, 
and we are of such a 
size and have so much 
of a stake in the community that we couldn’t 
afford to tell our friends and customers any- 
thing we did not believe to be the truth. This 
fact helps in getting our statements about the 
building situation accepted, but I wanted to 
strengthen them. So we ran quite a series of 
advertisements telling people the basic facts 
about lumber and the building industry. We 
told them a good many things about lumber. We 
told them about the division of their dollar and 
who got it when they built and how much each 
person or branch of the industry got. People 
are inclined to think of the material that goes 
into a building as ‘raw material,’ and because 
they think of it this way they think it should 
not cost so much. In order to set them right 
on this matter I ran an advertisement on the 
cost of the raw materials in a house, and I was 
able to prove that the raw material in a house 
costs less than 5 percent of the total amount. 
In arriving at this figure I ran the lumber back 
to the tree, the nails to the ore, the glass to the 
sand and so on. The cost above this figure, the 
remaining 95 percent and more, goes to labor, 
transportation and overhead. 

‘*We found that people were interested in 
these things. They got some notion of the costs 
of building production that run back of the 
actual erection of the house or barn, and they 
could understand that the greater part of the 
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cost went for labor instead of being largely 
profits. 

‘¢During 1920 we suspended this line of ad- 
vertising, this publicity that aimed at educating 
people to the point of building, for prices were 
so high we couldn’t justify a statement that 
that year was a favorable time in which to build. 
But this fall we are beginning it again. Rents 
in Springfield are so high that a house or apart- 
ment building put up at present costs will pay 
for itself in seven to ten years. Naturally we 
can’t guarantee that rents will remain at this 
high level, but there is a pronounced shortage 
of houses in the city. In fact there is so great 
a shortage that there seems no likelihood of the 
new construction catching up for a number of 
years. As long as the shortage continues rents 
ean hardly go down. Certainly anyone who 
needs a building within the next year can hard- 
ly go wrong by building now. Lumber has been 
too low in price. Of course, of all commodities 
in the market lumber comes least near to selling 
on a basis of cost of production. Supply and 
demand work in the lumber market with a 
vengeance. In one year lumber that cost $20 to 
make will sell for $50, and in the following year, 
or sometimes in the following month, lumber 
costing $20 to make will sell for $10. During 
the last part of the summer lumber was too 
cheap, as measured by the cost of production. 
The millmen will not allow that to continue any 
longer than they can help and, while experience 
shows they can’t do much with it when the mar- 
ket gets panicky, still it is always possible for 
some millmen to cut down on production when 
prices are hopelessly low. I noticed by sawmill 
reports that production was running below sales, 
so I was prepared for the strengthening of the 
market. 


Proof of the Power of Advertising 


‘*Not many people in these days, I suppose, 
doubt the creative force of honest advertising. 
Fewer doubt it now than a few years ago. Some 
time ago a Chicago man asked me for proof of 
the pulling power of advertising. He believed 
in it, but he wanted some new arguments. We 
were sitting in his office in Chicago, and as I 
looked out of the window and down on to the 
roofs of lower buildings I noticed that prac- 
tically all of them were covered with some sort 
of manufactured roofing other than tin. They 
were covered with tar and gravel or roofing 
manufactured in sheets from various kinds of 
materials. Not more than twenty-five years ago 
all the big buildings in Chicago were covered 
with tin, an excellent roof. In fact in my opin- 
ion tin is the best possible kind of roof for a 
large building, and if I were putting one up 
I’d have a tin roof on it if I possibly could get 
it. It is fire resistant and has excellent wearing 
qualities. But tin roofs were not advertised, 
and other kinds were. The result lay before us 
as we looked down on to the tops of those build- 
ings; for among scores of them we could not 
find a single tin top.’’ 

If advertising will put a roof on a building 
it ought to put a retail yard on the business 
map. 

The other company of which I spoke as being 
a concern that uses educational advertising is 
the McCullough Lumber & Coal Co., of Mon- 
mouth, Ill. I want to say much about this com- 
pany, but it’ll have to extend over into another 
paper. This week I want merely to mention a 
bit of its advertising work. In the office I was 
shown a pile of photographs taken around the 
yard; lumber alleys, fleets of trucks, office and 
yard forces, office departments and so on. Some 
skilled photographer had evidently been com- 
missioned to tell the story of the big plant in 
pictures and had succeeded. I asked what use 
was to be made of these photographs and was 
told that they were to be part of an advertising 
campaign. The yard advertises more or less all 
the time, the amount and character of the pub- 
licity being determined by the specific objects in 
view at different seasons of the year. But this 
particular campaign had a very special and 
very unusual objective. One feature to be used 
was a handsomely ‘printed booklet containing 
cuts made from these photographs. I was a lit- 
tle’ puzzled, for the company has no trade by 
mail and in fact does business in*much the same 


way that all good sized yards do in cities the 
size of Monmouth. 

The explanation is this: While the company 
makes no sales by mail it makes a great many 
sales by ’phone. This is a development the old 
timer did not dream about. His customers came 
down to the yard in person, looked over the pile 
and, if the old timer didn’t watch pretty sharply, 
picked out all the boards free from defects and 
loaded them up in their wagons. Guarding 
against this extemporaneous grading was a not 
unimportant part of the boss’s job. But the 
advent of delivery and the telephone has changed 
all this. Perhaps you’ve noticed articles in 
household magazines or Sunday papers advising 
the housewife not to do all her shopping by 
*phone but instead to go to the markets once in 
a while at least to look the place over. Fre- 
quently there are bargains, or seeing the articles 
for sale will remind the shopper of a forgotten 
want, and so on. Well, something of the same 
advice is becoming appropriate to the lumber 
business. Small orders are, sent in by ’phone. 
In fact I was told in the McCullough yard that 
fully half the yard’s customers never see the 


ADAM 
The First Man 


To only records of the home life of 





our firsts father, Adam, indicate 

that he originally lived in the most 
beautiful garden that the world has ever 
known. There was just one fault—he 
did not have enough interest in affairs 
to keep him and his family out of trouble, 
for he did not own nor work for his 
home. When he angered the Lord of the 
Garden, he was driven out in search of a 
new home. It would be interesting to 
know the fate of our race, had Eden 
passed into the hands of his children as 
a family heritage. Unfortunately there 
are many sons of Adam who, following his 
example, fail to make provision for their 
families. 


This is No. 1 of a series of twelve por- 
traits of the home relations of great his- 
toric characters. We hope that you will 
follow them with interest. 


Next week, ‘‘The Man Who Lived in a 
Tub 9? 
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An Interest-Compelling Ad Used by an Eastern 
Concern 


place at all. They give their orders by ’phone, 
the trucks. bring the stuff out, the bill comes by 
mail and the check goes back by return mail. 
A telephone number tells you nothing about the 
size, standards or service of a yard. If you call 
‘“Dry, one-million’’ and have never seen the 
yard that has that number you’re not much en- 
lightened by knowing the number. 


Ads with Human Flavor Get Read 


The McCullough yard wants its customers to 
know how the place looks, how big it is and how 
well kept. It also wants them to know how com- 
plete and adaptable the retail service is. Hence 
the booklet. The yard has a complete mailing 
list that is kept up to date, and this list will be 
covered in sending out the booklet. From time 
to time a market letter is sent to this list; or if 
it is not about prices it contains some other in- 
formation of value. In this way the company 
keeps in as close contact as possible with its 
customers. 

Some dealers of our acquaintance are slow to 
believe in or to undertake this special kind of 
advertising. They think it is not read. They 
point to their own overflowing wastebaskets. 


Some such stuff gets thrown away without being 
read; but these same men who make a point of 
throwing so much stuff on to the floor unread 
save a certain part of their circular mail. This 
saved part impresses them as important or as 
simply interesting. Almost anything is interest- 
ing if it has a human flavor, and a business 
has such a flavor if the men running it are regu- 
lar fellows. Pictures catch the eye and com- 
mand attention. We have not: the least doubt 


that the McCullough booklet wiil be widely read © 


and that it will have beneficial results. 


Tells Interesting News of Community 


Several years ago we had a story in this de- 
partment about a dealer who lived in a town so 
small it had no newspaper of its own. In fact 
the town was without a railroad. This dealer 
was a good merchant and wanted to advertise 
in the regular way; so he started a little neigh- 
borhood trade organ of his own. It carried his 
regular advertising, a lot of homely wisdom 
about crops and live stock and a generous quan- 
tity of personal items about the people all thru 
the community. Some of these items had-to do 
with new buildings, some with other interesting 
events. This dealer had not the slightest diffi- 
culty in getting his stuff read. People came in 
and asked for copies if their own happened to 
go astray. I suppose not a single publication 
that came into the neighborhood was so generally 
and so thoroly read. The average resident de- 
voured every word in it; news, advertising and 
everything. Nothing in the way of advertising 
could have done his business more good and no 
other investment of a like sum of money could 
have paid him so large dividends. 

More about Springfield and Monmouth later. 

[Next week’s Realm of the Retailer will deal 
with “Making Use of a Shed to Stimulate Busi- 
ness—The Importance of ‘Shirt Tail? Orders in 
Building Up a Profitable Trade.”—Epitor.] 





Offers Prizes for Penmanship 


David F. Trunkey, Bellingham, Wash., who is 
the manager of the retail lumber yards of the 
Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, believes very 
strongly in promoting good, legible writing. 
Mr. Trunkey is also representative from the 
Fifty-fourth district in the State house of rep- 
resentatives. He frankly admits that he does 
not write a very good hand himself and feels 
that he has therefore been handicapped to some 
extent. In his experience, he says, he has found 
that if two or three men apply for the same 
position and one writes a good, plain, legible 
hand while the others do not, it is the man who 
writes the good hand who gets the job. Not 
long ago, the story goes, Mr. Trunkey had oc- 
easion to place a man on a new job. Three men 
in the organization were eligible for this posi- 
tion; two of them had been in the employ of 
the company for some time, while one had been 
with the company only six weeks. The two men 
who had been with the company some time wrote 
very poorly, while the new man wrote a rea- 
sonably clear, legible hand. This last man got 
the job. All three were equally competent, but 
the one who wrote the best hand naturally was 
given the position. Mr. Trunkey says that he 
wonders why the other two men do not take a 
course in penmanship, as the fact that they 
write badly will prevent them from getting bet- 
ter positions, just as happened in this case. 

With this incident fresh in his mind he vis- 
ited the county fair at Lynden and there saw 
specimens of the handwriting of some pupils in 
the schools and he was greatly amazed to see 
how beautifully some of the little boys and girls 
wrote. Realizing the importance of good hand- 
writing and hoping to lend some encouragement 
to learning how to write well, Mr. Trunkey 
wrote to the penmanship supervisor of the Bell- 
ingham city schools offering to give $25 in 
prizes for penmanship. J. W. Rice, penmanship 
supervisor, took advantage of this offer and: at 
the end of the year an all-city contest in pen-, 
manship for the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grade will be held and the winners will be 
awarded the prize money given by Mr. Trunkey. 
The students in each grade will compete among 
themselves and there will be awarded in each 
grade a first, second and third prize. 
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Impressions of Some of the Yards of 
the Peter Kuntz Associate Lumbermen 


[The first instalment of this article appeared 
on pages 40-41 of the American Lumberman of 
Nov. 12.—Epiror.] 





The Clark County Lumber Co. this year for 
the first time purchased some Arizona pine and 
has found it very satisfactory. In fact, Arizona 
pine and western red cedar seem to be the two 
woods for which demand is growing fastest in 
this territory. Wide bungalow siding of cedar 
. meeting with an excellent call and sells read- 


é 

In all the yards, a fair stock of ladders is 
carried, and the Clark County Lumber Co. proved 
to be no exception. A pile of paint stained lad- 
ders stored in a little used corner of the shed 
drew comment because of the fact of the paint 
and stains. George Ballinger smilingly stated 
that the ladders sold more paint than any other 
one thing this year. The company advertised 
that it would rent ladders to any one who bought 
paint from it to paint a house, and the response 
was amazing. These ladders were probably the 
hardest worked in Springfield during last sum- 
mer. 

Practically the same system of loading trucks 
is employed at Springfield as in Dayton and 
timbers are handled in much the same manner. 
It is well to say in passing that these timbers 
are unloaded, piled and loaded upon trucks with 
almost unbelievable rapidity and at very low 
expense. 


manual training department operated in a some- 
what unusual way. The students build many 
varieties of small farm buildings such as hog 
houses, poultry houses,-hog self feeders and 
the like. When they are completed naturally 
they go to the farmers, and consequently the 
demand for buildings of this kind is steadily 
picking up as the children, and thru them the 
fathers, come to realize their advantages. The 
Goodall Lumber Co. is codperating in every way 
with this school. 


A Well Remodeled Shed 


The Miami County Lumber Co., Tippecanoe 
City, has a singularly well arranged shed re- 
modeled from an old building. Originally there 
were two open front sheds facing each other 
but now the entire lumber shed is under one 
roof, leaving an exceptionally wide space in the 
center. This space is utilized for piling di- 
mension parallel to the alleys. Business has 
been unusually good in Tippecanoe City this 
year and E. Timmer, the manager, says that it 
has been the best year ever experienced by 
the company. The planing mill is directly across 
the street from the yard but is shortly to be 
enlarged and a new building will probably be 
erected. The company has secured a lot of 
business this year from the Miami Conservancy 
District. Sales for the farm trade have been 
good and are helped by truck delivery to the 
farmers, who pay for this service. 








“What a cozy bungalow!”’ a passerby was heard to remark of the above. 
It is, and yet it is more; it is the office of the Clark County Lumber Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, set in a wide green lawn with a profusion of plants 

What could be more fit- 

ting for the office of a lumberman than an attractive home? 


and shrubs. It is as attractive inside as out. 


The next stopping point was at New Carlisle, 
where the Goodall Lumber Co. has a very 
compact and economically operated small yard 
which carries the Kuntz orange banner. The 
woodworking plant is small and is located in 
the same building as the shed proper. The 
affairs of the company are directed by J. Good- 
all, who is assisted by Mr. Wilson. This com- 
pany finds truck operation very satisfactory and 
delivers out in the country to a considerable 
extent. The roads are good and the farmers 
are very willing to pay the necessary delivery 
charges, for the company can haul and de- 
liver cheaper than the farmers can themselves. 
An investigation of the upper deck of the shed 
of the Goodall Lumber Co. revealed a sur- 
prisingly large assortment of hardwoods, altho 
not very much of any one wood was carried. 
The reason for this is that the company works 
with the manual training department of the 
New Carlisle school and consequently some time 
ago purchased the woods in the quantity which 
the instructor estimated he would need during 
the year and has them carefully stored away. 
The call for them will come this winter. Every 
effort is being made to encourage the students 
who desire to take up manual training. 

In the country in the vicinity of New Carlisle 
there is a consolidated school which has a 








in its, new quarters, everything is as orderly 
and clean as it is possible to imagine. Some 
of the lumbermen are inclined to kindly ‘‘kid’’ 
Mr. Blotner because of the fact that the stair- 
way leading from the office up to the second 
deck of the shed is varnished, but Mr. Blotner 
simply smiles and says that cleanliness pays. 
The office of the Troy Lumber Co. is large and 
well equipped and there is a special room in 
which plans may be changed or prepared. The 
company also has a vault in which records are 
premanently stored. 

On the second deck of the shed, in a space 
not yet occupied by lumber, there is a modern 
model house and outbuildings, alongside of 
which are shown an old fashioned house and 
outbuildings, all in miniature. This equipment 
was part of a display at a fair this summer. 
This display was put on as a codperative enter- 
prise of the following lumber companies: John 
T. Arnold & Son, Bradford; Francis & Montross, 
Troy; Goodall Lumber Co., New Carlisle; Mi- 
ami County Lumber Co., Tippecanoe City; J. A. 
Shade Lumber Co., Piqua; Troy Lumber Co., 
Troy; George H. Worch Lumber Co., Coving- 
ton 


Mr. Blotner says the exhibit did them more 
good and brought them more prospects than 
any advertising stunt they have ever tried. 

The West Milton Lumber Co., at West Mil- 
ton, Ohio, is of a type somewhat different from 
the other yards visited. Generally the yards 
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The shed of the Troy Lumber Co., Troy, has 
just been completed. The main shed is a huge 
building 90 feet wide by 256 feet long and 
is exceptionally high, being possibly 50 feet to 
the peak of the roof. It is located upon a choice 
piece of ground and, while it has excellent rail- 
way facilities, it is in a good residence dis- 
trict. Before this shed could be built a lot of 
filling had to be done and that is probably why 
the exceptionally (esirable site was vacant. 
The land is at the intersection of two streets 
and somewhat resembles an equilateral triangle. 
One may sit in the office of J. C. Blotner, the 
manager, and look down the principal business 
street of Troy. In fact the office and the entire 
shed was built so that it might look down the 
street. Considerable space in front was devoted 
to a lawn, which is embellished with a great 
deal of shrubbery. All along the side of the 
shed toward the residences there is a iawn and 
a lot of shrubbery has been planted against 
this side. The plant is painted an attractive 
light yellow to fit into the color scheme of the 
residences in the neighborhood and so far as 
was observed is the only one of the Kuntz 
associates which does not have the deep orange 
color. The departure from the regular color 
illustrates the flexibility of the system. Despite 
the fact that the company is just getting settled 


A row of portable farm buildings awaiting farmers in the yard of the 
Clark County Lumber Co. These buildings are painted and the name of 
the company is lettered upon them before they are sold. Much damaged 
stock can be disposed of in this way, but the demand is so good that a 
lot of regular stock has to be utilized to supply the demand 


of the Kuntz associates consist of one or more 
sheds of the conventional shape. There is a 
shed of this kind at West Milton, but neverthe- 
less the bulk of the stock is stored in open front 
sheds, which take the place of a fence and run 
about a hollow square. In the center there is 
another shed which has a roof but no sides, 
tho the floor is of concrete. At this plant pains 
have been taken to estimate the amount of stock 
of each grade and size which is to be carried 
in stock and then the bins are made of a size 
to take care of that amount of material and 
still leave no great amount of space unused. 
This is a very practical way of conserving space 
and having a place for all of the items carried. 
Carl Graves, manager of the West Milton yard, 
takes pride in having every board in its proper 
place. Where the sheds are built around the 
center of a yard the arrangement makes it pos- 
sible to have only one entrance to the yard and 
yet makes it easy for trucks and wagons to 
turn around. Thus the possibility of material 
getting out uncharged is greatly lessened. ‘West 
Milton is in a territory where a good deal of 
tobacco is grown and each year a great many 
tobacco boxes are sold. Therefore this plant 
has some box machinery especially suitable for 
the making of these boxes and in their. manu- 
facture are usd some low grade stock and a 
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large quantity of small rough squares, size ap- 
proximately 1% inches. 

A visitor to the yards of the Peter Kuntz 
Associate Lumbermen is soon impressed by the 
large amount of high grade stock carried. The 
man who is wont to complain that lumber is 
not obtainable in as good quality today as in the 
early history of this country, certainly could 
not legitimately make this complaint after visit- 
ing one of the Kuntz yards. Large quantities 
of the very finest cypress obtainable are found 
in every yard, while southern pine of B&better 
grade is in evidence upon all sides. Quality 
stock rules thruout and it is safe to say that no 
group of yards in the country carries and sells 
any larger amount, if as large an amount, of 
high grade lumber as do the Kuntz yards. While 
cypress and southern pine remain the standbys, 
other woods are found in considerable quantity. 
Some yards handle a small amount of red- 
wood while considerable quantities of red cedar, 
particularly bevel siding, are to be found. A 
little white pine is carried at some of the yards 
and a good deal of shop lumber is worked up 
at the yards having the larger planing mills. 


It does not take long for a visitor to sense 
another unusual feature having to do with the 
operation of the yatds of the Peter Kuntz As- 
sociate Lumbermen. The very simplicity of this 
thing baffles comprehension for a time, tho those 
connected with the company very quickly point 
it out. Stated briefly, the Peter Kuntz Co. 
attends to the financing and buying for the yards 
while the yards themselves attend to the sell- 
ing and the collecting. Most line-yard organiza- 
tions find it necessary to supervise the collec- 
ing and to outline sales policies and sales helps 
and consequently, until the difference between 
this policy and the Kuntz policy is grasped, one 
is always searching for something which seems 
to be missing. Upon the Dayton office rests 
the responsibility for having available the money 
to take care of purchases, and the yards are not 
concerned with the problem. The men at the 
yards are able to give their undivided atten- 
tion to merchandising and to collecting and 
in this the Dayton office does not interfere. 
Without exception the managers share in some 
form or other the profits made, so that actu- 
ally they work for themselves in working for 
their particular yards. 


The Dayton office attends to all insurance 
matters for the yards and even makes income 
tax returns for each yard. In the office in Day- 
ton records are kept permanently in vaults and 
can be taken out and inspected at any time 
at a moment’s notice. Also in the office at 
Dayton there is a complete detailed set of blue- 
prints for every shed, giving the detailed ar- 
rangement of every bin. It is possible in this 
way to keep absolute track of the investment 
at all times and in case of fire to have a basis 
upon which an adjustment may be made quickly 
and accurately so far as the investment in build- 
ings is concerned. 


This article would not be complete without 
reference to Peter Kuntz, sr., thru whose fore- 
sight these yards were originally started and 
whose spirit still permeates the organization. 
A man with many peculiarities, he possessed 
wonderful judgment and a mind particularly 
adapted to grasping and mastering the details 
of the lumber business. In the office of prac- 
tically every yard will be seen a photograph of 
him and every man speaks with respect of the 
founder of the company. Probably before 
this article appears in print his body will be 
finally laid at rest in the mausoleum just com- 
pleted in a cemetery at Dayton at the time this 
trip was made. This mausoleum stands out 
boldly upon a high hill overlooking Dayton and 
from it one may see over the top of a hill the 
tiled roof of a house nearing completion, into 
which the sons hope and plan that Mrs. Kuntz 
will be able to move this Christmas. No sons 
anywhere have a higher respect or regard for 
their father than have the sons of Peter Kuntz. 
To quote Peter Kuntz, jr., ‘‘This business we 
know is a monument to our father’s business 
genius and foresight. We know we can but 
embellish that monument and that is what we 
are seeking to do. It is the ideal of our busi- 
ness. 


NEWS AND POINTERS FOR RETAILERS 


Sell Homes Complete 


S. F. D. Meffley, secretary and. manager of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, who is 
conducting a campaign to get the members of 
the association interested in a home building 
plan, recently made some pertinent remarks re- 
garding methods of selling lumber. These re- 
marks, which were contained in one of the secre- 
tary’s letters, follow in part: 

About a year or so ago, two young fellows who 
formerly had been selling clothing saw an oppor- 
tunity to swing a deal in lumber thru one of those 
tovernment “close-outs,” and being nothing but 
salesmen and knowing nothing about lumber being 
a commodity that was never sold thru ordinary 
methods, they just went ahead and sold the whole 
“smear,” making a nice little clean-up. These 
young men were “salesmen,”’ you know. What did 
they do? They had been used~to selling goods, 
“made up,” “ready-built,”’ so to speak. Perhaps 
they argued something like this:. If ready-built 
clothes, and automobiles, why not houses and ga- 
rages? they asked themselves. They began offer- 
ing the necessary lumber to build garages, com- 
plete, and in six months sold 1,700! Now they are 
going te sell houses—complete! These two men, 
with a small yard, who don’t pretend to be lumber- 
men, have demonstrated that there is a demand for 
lumber, and a big one, and that lumber can be sold 
“in packages” ‘“reddy-to-use,” the same as other 
merchandise. Being clothing salesmen, they knew 
that people didn’t buy each article separately that 
went with a suit of clothes, for instance: Cloth, 
lining, buttons, thread ete. They bought it all as- 
sembled and ready to use. ‘ 


tor of the Greenville Lumber Co., said, regard- 
ing the company’s planing mill: ‘‘The average 
small town lumberman should not attempt a 
real planing mill. The expense would not jus- 
tify it. But there is a real demand for a few 
machines. So I steered between the Charybdis 
of building too big a planing mill and the other 
extreme of not having any, and put up a shed 
55x115, all enclosed, in which we make building 
blocks, have a first-class carpenter shop for the 
use of our patrons and also installed a variety 


saw upon which anything can be ripped and- 


upon which we installed Huther dado heads and 
do a big lot of work, mostly ripping. Every 
yard, no matter what size, needs this, and it 
helps business. We also installed an edger, and 
a cut off saw, and a Grand Rapids quintuple 
bit for boring pulley holes in window jambs. 
Will not go any farther except perhaps to put 
in a sander. Do not hire a regular mill man. 
Our men do all the work which is necessary. 
We use it every day at different times.’’ 


Makes Fence Pull Business 


The accompanying illustration shows how the 
G. S. Lyon & Sons Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, Ill., is making use of one of the 
southern pine posters. The company secured 
a good sign painter who used the southern pine 
poster as a model and painted the design upon 
the fence. The company believes in making the 
fence about the yard help to pull business and 

this partly pays at least 











for the cost of main- 
. taining it. 

Many retail lumber- 
men consider a fence as 
a necessary evil but 
they have never con- 
sidered its possibilities 
for getting business. 
An attractive fence, as 
the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has often pointed 
out, will do much to im- 
press the public with 
the good quality of lum- 
ber carried in stock, 
while a rotten, ragged, 
ugly fence will have 





The above illustration shows how the G. S. Lyon & Sons Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, IIl., utilized a southern pine poster in painting 

Incidentally attention is called to the 

attractive fence itself and to the type of gate used by the company 


a section of its yard fence. 


When they offered the lumber to build a garage 
they didn’t tell a man that it would take so many 
feet of 2x4s, so many joists, so many feet of siding 
etc. to build it. Very likely they didn’t know, and 
it’s a cinch the man wouldn’t. So they sold him 
the complete garage “ready-to-wear’”—1,700 orders 
in the last six months. 

What were a lot of lumbermen doing in the 
meantime? Well, most of them were sitting back 
and saying, “Oh, shucks, there’s nuthing doing! 
No orders. Business is rotten etc.” 

Wake up, gentlemen! People need homes, as 
much as automobiles do. Let’s tell them we can 
supply them with complete homes—with names of 
contractors, taxes, insurance, plans, specifications, 
finance etc., a home for so much money. 

These two ex-clothing men had the right “sys- 
tem.” They have shown us lumbermen how to 
merchandise lumber in lump lots. If we don’t 
follow such a hot tip, we deserve to have an.alienist 
look us over, don’t we? 


A “Pocket” Planing Mill Pays 

Retail lumbermen who have -had experience 
with planing mills are emphatic in pointing out 
that there is a very definite limitation to the 
size and equipment of the planing mill which 
can be profitably operated by the average retail 
yard. There is a certain class of work which 
it pays very well for the retailer to undertake to 
do, but the more complicated work can not be 
done profitably or successfully by the average 
retail yard planing mill. The Greenville Lum- 
ber Co., Greenville, Ill., has a very successful 
‘‘pocket’’ planing mill of the type which re- 
tailers generally are coming to recognize as the 
most profitable. Charles E. Davidson, proprie- 





exactly the opposite ef- 
fect. A fence, or a shed 
for that matter, often 
presents to the lumber- 
man a splendid oppor- 
tunity to call to the attention of the public 
the many commodities which the yard handles. 


Insurance Reduced to a Minimum 


DayTon, OnI0, Nov. 14.—The Dayton Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. is one of the leading 
firms which supply millwork and lumber to this 
enterprising city. The plant is located on val- 
uable property with exceptional rail facilities 
and sufficient land is owned by the company 
to make it possible for it to expand if that be- 
comes necessary, or to sell the more valuable 





part of the real estate if that is deemed advis- , 


able. S. S. King, who is head of the company, 
reports that business this year has been reason- 
ably good in Dayton, tho prices have been ex- 
ceptionally low. 

The woodworking plant of the Dayton Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. is an exceptionally in- 
teresting place. The building is of standard 
mill construction 4-stories high and is said to 
carry the lowest insurance rate in Ohio for a 
building of this class. Before the mill was 
built, Mr. King gave long study to making it 
as fire resistant as possible. The Ohio code was 
secured and given careful study and in the de- 
sign of the building all safety features were 
incorporated and in many cases the company 
went the code one better. The result is that 
the insurance rate is almost unbelievably low, 
so low in fact that the cost for insurance is 
an infinitesimal part of the cost of doing busi- 
ness. : 

The walls of the building are brick and the 
floors are of laminated 2x4s placed on edge. 
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Over the 2x4s flooring is laid in the usual man- 
ner. So substantial are these floors and so 
ample is the margin of safety that there is 
not the slightest tremble even on the fourth 
floor of the building. The building is excep- 
tionally well protected by a sprinkler system 
and this in part accounts for the very low in- 
surance rate. The interior is painted thruout 
with a cold water white paint and is very light 
and airy. Particular pains are taken at all 
time to keep sawdust and shavings cleaned up 
and the factory is unusually neat for one of its 
kind. Naturally stairways lead from floor to 
floor and, just as an illustration of the pains 
taken to make the building fire resistant, it is 
pertinent to point out that the door openings are 


tention. The company was awarded the first 
premium at the Northern Wisconsin State Fair 
at Chippewa Falls for the display. 

As will be noted, the heading or slogan is 
‘*From Logs to Homes’? and the letters them- 
selves very quickly convey this idea. The let- 
ters in the word ‘‘from’’ are made of woods 
and sawmill scenes, while the letters in the 
word ‘‘logs’’ are made from photographs of 
logs. The letters in the word ‘‘to’’ are made 
from photographs of boards, while the letters 
in ‘‘homes’’ are made from photographs of 
actual homes, doubtless built under the super- 
vision and with the aid of the company. In 
the picture itself at the left is shown a saw- 
mill in miniature with a typical setting, while 


between it and the home is a retail lumber 
yard representing the O. & N. Lumber Co. At 
the right is shown a farm with a modern set of 
buildings and a new and modern house under 
course of construction so that the family may 
move into it from the old log house shown in 
the foreground. 





Association Changes Name 


East St. Louis, Inu., Nov. 16.—Secretary- 
manager J. C. Kraemer advises that the East 
Side Lumber Trade Exchange has changed its 
name to the Lumbermen’s Association of East 
St. Louis and has moved its offices to new quar- 
ters at 214 Metropolitan Building, ‘this city. 


protected by steel roll doors held up by fusible 
wire. In case of fire, this wire will melt and re- 
lease the steel doors, which immediately will 
cover the door opening. These doors work upon 
much the same principle as automatic sprinklers. 

The Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
while it does a considerable retail business makes 
a real specialty of the manufacture of unusual 
millwork. The millwork business of the com- 
pany is confined very largely to special material 
and it has every equipment to turn out very 
complete and careful jobs. 


Miniature Building Display 

The O. & N. Lumber Co., Menominee, Wis., 
for several years has been making a practice 
of having a good display at fairs and similar 
places. Each year the exhibits are better and 
attract more attention. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
exhibit used this year. This was built by mem- 
bers of the Builders’ Service Department of 
the company and attracted a great deal of at- 











This exhibit of the O. & N, Lumber Co. attracted a great deal of attention wherever shown and 
was awarded first premium at the Northern Wisconsin State Fair, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
built entirely by members of the builders service department of the company. 


It was 





Open Shop Now in Effect in Carpenter and 
Certain Other Building Trades in Chicago 


The open shop for Chicago, so far as the carpenters and the other 
crafts that have refused to accept or have violated Judge Landis’ 
arbitration award are concerned, is an established fact. Since Mon- 
day of this week 215 carpenters from outside Chicago, willing to 
work for the Landis scale of $1 an hour, have been put to work, 
making 1,275 carpenters now employed at that wage. Plenty more 
are available as needed. The other trades that have refused to 
abide by the Landis award will also be put on an open shop basis at 
once. The principal crafts in that category, besides the carpenters, 
are the plumbers, roofers and sheet metal workers. Unless workers 
in these crafts withdraw from any agreements signed up with em- 
ployers at wages higher than named in the Landis scale, and accept 
the wage therein named, their places will be filled with non-union 
men. Unions that have played square with the arbitration award 
are to be backed up to the limit. Contractors who have observed 
the award, and that means about 85 percent of the total, are to be 
fully protected in every way. The remaining 15 percent are to be 
whipped into line, or put out of business. 

The foregoing are the “high lights” in announcements made at a 
luncheon at the LaSalle Hotel Wednesday noon, attended by about 
1,200 business men, by Joseph R. Noel, president of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, and Thomas E. Donnelly, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Citizens’ Committee to Enforce the 
Landis Award. The full roster of the executive committee is as 
follows:. Thomas E. Donnelly, chairman; Joseph R. Noel, John H. 
Hardin, John W. O’Leary, Charles Piez, and John T. Pirie. Back 
of this executive committee is the citizens’ committee of nearly 200 
of the leading business men of Chicago, representing all lines. 

No words were minced either by Mr. Noel or Mr. Donnelly. The 
former, speaking on behalf of the Association of Commerce, de- 
clared that no effort would be spared to make the Landis award 100 
percent effective in all the building trades of Chicago. He said that 
a thoro cleanup of the situation would be made, regardless of the 
cost in money, time or labor. 

Mr. Donnelly told of what the committee has accomplished thus 
far. He said that from this time forward the labor policy of the 
building industry of Chicago was in the hands of the executive com- 
mittee of the citizens’ body; that upon application to the committee 
contractors would be supplied with all the men they needed, that the 
committee proposed to furnish all necessary protection to workmen 


and contractors, that it would defend any lawsuits that might arise, 
and would insure their jobs against riot, so that contractors might go 
ahead and accept jobs at prices which disregarded the factor of pos- 
sible damage or loss from strikes, riots or violence. 


He stated further that, while the committee’s financial needs are 
amply underwritten for the present, it shortly would ask the busi- 
ness. men of Chicago to subscribe “a very large sum of money” to 
see the campaign thru. “You may be asked,” said he, “to give al- 
most as much as the citizens of Chicago have had to pay out in 
building graft each year.” 


Contractors who are abiding by the Landis award will be aided 
in securing contracts, and in carrying them thru. The slippery 
minority who up to this time have laughed at all attempts to hold 
them in line will find that they laughed too early in the game. Un- 
less they play square hereafter they are likely to find their way 
beset with thorns. They will get the frozen glare and the cold 
shoulder all along the line from money lender to laborer. The 
committee will use its influence to see that jobs go to contractors 
who are abiding by the award. If necessary contractors from out- 
side will be encouraged to come in and compete for local work. In 
view of the fact that 85 percent of all the contractors in Chicago 
already have signed up agreements with the citizens’ committee to 
employ no labor except at the Landis scale, little trouble from that 
source is expected. 

Other speakers at Wednesday’s meeting were Benjamin J. Rosen- 
thal, who described the deplorable housing conditions existing in 
the congested quarters of Chicago, and‘made an impassioned appeal 
to business men to line up solidly behind the committee and get the 
situation cleaned up once for all; Edgar A. Bancroft, a local lawyer, 
who said that for years crooked labor leaders in the building trades 
have levied blackmail upon the public thru their power to call 
sympathetic and jurisdictional strikes, and that it was high time 
they were stripped of that power. J.C. Nicolls, a realtor of Kansas 
City, Mo., spoke briefly on “What Zoning Can Do for Chicago.” 





THE BARK CANOE, formerly much used by traders, travelers, and 
hunters, was not always made of the bark of paper birch, tho that 
was in use more than any other. Canoes were sometimes made of 


the bark of hickory, elm, and yellow poplar. 
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NEWS FROM THE REALM OF BUILDING 


OCTOBER BUILDING SHOWS GOOD GAIN 


Building contracts awarded during October 
in the twenty-seven northeastern States of the 
country, according to the statement of the F. W. 
Dodge Co., amounted to $222,480,000. This fig- 
ure is 25 percent greater than the figure for 
October, 1920, and only 10 percent less than the 
figure for September, 1921, which was a record 
month. 

There was a marked increase in activity in 
New England during October. Other sections 
showed moderate declines, well within the range 
of seasonal declines that were to be expected. 

Residential building still leads among the 
classes of construction, having amounted to 
$89,650,000 in October. This was 40 percent of 
the total construction for the month. 

Second in importance was the business build- 
ing group, amounting to $37,405,000 in October, 
or 17 percent of the total, a very good showing 
for this class of work. 

Public works and utilities ‘amounted to $35,- 
141,000 in October, about the same as the Sep- 
tember figure. 

Industrial building in October amounted to 
$18,419,000, an increase of 63 percent over the 
September figure. 

Contemplated new work reported in October 
was 24 percent greater than in September. 

The report concludes with the prediction: 

‘*Considering the large volume of construc- 
tion started within the past two months, it ap- 
pears that activity will continue at a very sub- 
stantial rate through the winter months.’’ 


MAKE CHANGE IN BUILDING CODE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 14.—The city coun- 
cil recently passed an ordinance which made 
changes in the city building code, designed to 
remove burdensome restrictions and add to the 
fire-proofing of lower class buildings. It also 
classifies as nuisances such new buildings erected 
within 500 feet of dwellings. The city planning 
ordinance also passed, which requires the city 
building commissioner to refer requests for per- 
mits for garages and filling stations to the plan- 
ning commission for approval before issuing 
permits. 





MAIL ORDER HOUSE DENIES REPORT 


There appeared on page 58 of the Nov. 5 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, under the cap- 
tion: ‘‘Big Catalog House to Build Homes,’’ 
a story based upon reports appearing in eastern 
newspapers to the effect that Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Chicago, were planning to invest $25,- 
000,000 in new homes in the East to help relieve 
the housing shortage. In connection therewith 
the further statement was made by the eastern 
papers that the Stabilt Construction Corpora- 
tion had been organized to do actual construc- 
tion work on the basis of 35 percent investment 
by the owner of the property and 65 percent by 
the mail order house. It was also alleged that 
the materials for constructiqgn would be fur- 
nished by the Chicago company. 


Before publication of the story in these col- 
umns, Sears, Roebuck & Co. were asked by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for a statement as to 
just what was contemplated by them along the 
lines of the newspaper reports. A reply was 
received to the effect that the present status of 
the above deal, so far as their company was 
concerned, was such that they did not consider 
it advisable to make any statement for publicity 
at this time. As their reply embodied no denial 
of the story, it was published for what it was 
worth, with the explanatory statement that it 
was based upon reports appearing in eastern 
newspapers. 

Since the item appeared in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, a letter has been received from 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., reading as follows in 
part: 

There is no relationship between this company 
and the Stabilt Construction Corporation, and 
any reports appearing in Eastern newspapers or 
elsewhere conveying this impression are erron- 


eous. We sell material for houses on deferred 
payments secured by mortgages, but we are not 
engaged in the construction of same, nor are we 
in any way affiliated with the Stabilt Construc- 
tion Corporation. 





SEEK MEANS TO REVIVE BUILDING 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 16.—The conference of 
the joint committee of the Master Builders’ 
Association and the Building Trades Council, 
called to consider measures which bring about a 
resumption of building in St. Louis, met yester- 
day. After hearing reports from committees 
appointed last week to ascertain from archi- 
tects what building projects were being held up 


by high costs that there was enough work being . 


held in abeyance to make a good start towards a 
big building program, the conference adjourned 
until Friday. 

Director of Public Welfare Nelson Cunliff 
reported at yesterday’s meeting that he had 
pledges aggregating $14,250,000 in new build- 
ing projects to be launched before April 1, 
1922, if wages of building mechanics are reduced 
20 percent and material prices 12 percent. Fol- 


BUILDING PROCEEDS ACTIVELY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 14.—Building is 
still going ahead nicely, both here and in the 
suburbs, one of the new developments of the 
past few days being a new storage house to cost 
$2,000,000, to be called the Producers Cold Stor- 
age Terminal (Inc.). It will occupy an entire 
block. The railroads are buying well, altho 
only for immediate needs on account of financial 
conditions. 


WAGES OF LONGSHOREMEN REDUCED 
MosILE, ALA., Nov. 14.—Thru an agreement 
reached between the Shipping Board and repre- 
sentatives of the longshoremen’s union and local 
ship operators, the longshoremen’s wage scale 
for the year ending Sept. 30, 1922, is reduced 
from 85 cents to 55 cents an hour for an 8-hour 
day, and six days in the week. For overtime 
the men will receive 82% cents, a reduction from 
$1.20. This adjustment affects riverfront 
freight handlers of all classes and means a sav- 
ing of nearly 65 percent in the cost of handling 
export commodities. Vice Chairman O’Connor 
and Commissioner Frederick I. Thompson, of 
the Shipping Board, 











CLEVER BUT HAZARDOUS 


spent several days here 
last week conferring with 
the union men on the 








{From the Baltimore American’] 


wage scale and as a re- 
sult the new contract 











was made. 





PRICES SAY 
**‘BUILD NOW’”’ 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
Nov. 16—No _ impor- 
tant changes in lumber 
prices need be expected 
and prices will not be 
lowered materially un- 
less freight rates are 
radically reduced, ac- 
cording to local lumber- 
men. The tendency is 
toward higher quota- 
tions. The present price 
of lumber is one of the 
best reasons for build- 
ing now. Lumber hit its 
low point in August, and 
since then certain items 
have increased slightly. 
Shingles, 6x6 timbers 
and flooring still re- 
main at the low point, 
however. Lumber is one 
building material that 
slumped sharply in price 
since July, 1920. Cer- 
tain grades have been 
reduced 50 percent. 

Comparison of prices 
at the peak and at pres- 
‘ent—prices based on 
quantities sufficient to 
build an ordinary home 
and, unless otherwise 
specified, referring to 








Isn't it rather dangerous not bavihg the two hitched together some way? 


lowing this report a special committee was ap- 
pointed to ascertain how many material men 
will agree to reduce or maintain present prices 
over a stated period. 

Wages will not be discussed by the confer- 
ence until it has been ascertained what the ma- 
terial men will do about prices. 

Mr. Cunliff reported that of the $14,250,000 
in projects that had been reported ready to start 
when costs dropped, one-third of the total would 
be launched within 30 days of the time labor 
reduced wages 20 percent and material prices 
declined 12 percent. Other projects aggregat- 
ing $3,000,000 would be started within 60 days, 
he said, and the remainder by April 1, 1922. 





pine—is made by Mil- 
waukee dealers as fol- 


lows: 

Top Price Present Price 
2x4, 2x%, 2x8...... $ 63.00 M. ft. $ 35.00 M. ft. 
PME decdesesuaweces 66.00 M. ft. 36.00 M. ft. 
SE i ddsess cnseewnt 70.00 M. ft 40.00 M. ft. 
6-inch No. 2 matched 

TORE ci veccecc< 74.00 M. ft. 35.00 M. ft. 
6-inch No.1 matched 

DOE bn cacccses 74.00 M. ft. 40.00 M. ft. 
Extra A white cedar 

aS 8.25 M. 5.50 M. 
SIG Slee ccinvesv 90.00 M. ft. 65.00 M. ft. 
BM CN deedecancdus -65 bundle .55 bundle 
6x6 timbers......... 65.00 M. ft. 42.00 M. ft. 
Clear maple flooring 290.00 M. ft. 105.00 M. ft. 
Oak flooring, plain 

ee, er 180.00 M. ft. 118.00 M. ft. 
Oak flooring, quar- 

ter sawed........ 275.00 M, ft. 165.00 M. ft. 
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What I Would Do Were I a Lumberjack 


(Continued from page 36) 
Like some obscure shrine without one touch of beauty, the low-lying 
log huts cover the heart of the most unique comradeship the country 
knows. Arriving at the call of the horn, I should open the door with- 
out knocking and look in on the happiest, hungriest group of eaters 
one could ever hope to see. 

The hum of voices is softened by the friendship that lives here. 
Looking in, I should fasten my eye on the fellow with the shining 
face and with the personality lighted by character and good cheer. 
Then I should call him and taking him by the hand I should say to him 
in the presence of the group something of what I feel in my heart 
toward him and his great brotherhood. With the grip of his hearty 
welcome inspiring me this is what I should undertake to say to him: 


A Tribute to Builders of American Prosperity 


‘*Comrades of the woods and the open sky! I am the friend who 
wants the chance to say to you and your fellows what has never been 
said. I want to tell you to your face some of the things that ought 
to be told and yet they lie unspoken in men’s hearts as your years 
go by. 

**You have led the front line of civilization as it advanced over the 
vast American continent and have built for us the highways and 
citadels of national prosperity! But so re- 
mote were you from the great centers of 


when the woods world becomes so thin and bare that your ministry 
is no longer needed and the ring of your ax is gone and the swishing 
noises of the donkey cables stop because the forests have passed, life 
will be bereft of one of its most lovable and unique human features. 


Thanks, Friend Lumberjack, Upbuilder 


‘Here, comrade, is my hand! It represents the grateful apprecia- 
tion of a world to whose comfort, health and wealth you have con- 
tributed! The brass band has not been in evidence when your 
virtues have been proclaimed, and you have not been worthily appre- 
ciated on your constructive side by the general public; but here is one 
friend among many that takes special joy in handing to you a sincere 
and affectionate appreciation in words that poorly express the real 
feelings of his heart. God bless you my Son of the Forest, and keep 
vou safe amidst the perils that lurk about you. May the Good Father 
give you a grateful heart for the many blessings that are yours and 
make every day a Thanksgiving Day.’’ 


* * * * * 


If I were permitted to finish this high keyed speech, I should honestly 
feel that a long deferred personal debt had been paid and I should 
hurry down the quiet aisle of the woods with a relieved conscience 
and be more satisfied to take my place again among the burden 

bearers of the great city, realizing that there 
were many more things that I should have to do 





publicity, where too often the cheap and sen- 
sational things of life get the front page and 
the real things are forgotten, that your per- 
sonality and your heroic work have been 
known but to the few. Your ax has cleaved 
the darkness of our continental forests and 
let the sunshine of heaven fall upon fresh 
made fields. You have labored in the winter 
snows that mills might be fed and sing all 
summer. Where you wrought now stand 
towns and villages that are the glory of our 
democracy, the centers of our sanest Amer- 
ican life and thinking. 


Great Hearts That Are True Pals at Need 


‘Your character has too often been masked 
behind a rough exterior and disguised by dis- 
agreeable sins, yet in the emergencies of 
human need your unselfish love has always 
broken forth and all you had was dedicated 
to others. Your love of little children that 
now and then drifted into the loneliness of the 
camp like stray sunbeams in the deep shadows, 
together with your tenderness for the ani- 
mals whose language you knew, has written 
you down among the world’s Greathearts! 
When sickness smote a pal and he moaned all thru the night with his 
strange delirium, your hold on his twitching hands never lost its gentle 
but firm grip till the old boyhood smile stole across his face at dawn 
and told you that his poor strained heart was still forever. No pro- 
fessional undertaker could ever know the kindly meaning of your 
touch as you made ready that worn out body for the grave yard on 
the stumpy slope near by. The bright clean socks and fresh wool 
shirts that the camp wore on the day of the funeral were the out- 
ward signs of a chivalry and a fraternity that have put you and 
your brothers into a classy by themselves! A good woman always 
called from your heart the deepest devotion and spread about you an 
atmosphere of refinement that no awkwardness nor crudeness could 
entirely conceal! 


Respond to Evidences of Their Father’s Love 


‘*T know you may not have been acquainted with many of our 
ecclesiastical forms of speech, and your church going habits are not 
very firm, but down in your heart I have always found a spirit of 
reverence for God and the good that made me feel sure of your 
character when great tests come. I have seen glimpses deep down 
into your soul as we have talked together in the silent woods. There 
I have always found a little shrine of devotion on whose altar the 
sweet incense of real worship was burning, generally too low and 
quiescent to be observed by people who see you only on the outside 
and hear only your camp dialect. The beauty of the world in which 
you live has not been lost upon you. You may not be much of an 
art critic nor know how to appreciate George Innes or Troyon, but the 
pink arbutus of the spring, the scarlet bunch-berries and winter- 
green of the late summer, fill your heart with a kind of inexpressible 
eestasy and mark you as @ native born child of art. Life has never 
paid encomiums to you nor pinned medals on your mackinaw, but 








“Comrades of the woods and the open sky!” 


besides talk if ever I were to be a genuine 
lumberjack! 


PIONEERS TALK OF OLD NORTHWEST 


CHEHALIS, WASH., Nov. 14.—The St. Helens 
Hotel, of this place, was the scene of a reunion 
of pioneer lumber operators of southwestern 
Washington recently. The reunion took the 
form of a banquet which marked the twenty- 
second anniversary. 

In 1899 the prominent lumber manufacturers 
of southwestern Washington organized as an 
association for mutual benefit in an effort to 
stabilize the industry. For several years there- 
after meetings were held that did much toward 
advancing the industry, and the association be- 
came a very influential one, confining its efforts 
to southwestern Washington. At that time the 
forests of Washington and Oregon were almost 
virgin and, as there was very little demand out- 
side of local, the stumpage was of little value. 
But, as the forests in the middle West began to 
develop and lumber became scarce in the East, 
the lumber exchange of Minneapolis and other 
centers began to enter the Pacific Northwest 
lumber field. As the forests in Washington and 
Oregon became more and more important an- 
other association was organized, the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, which merged into its organization the pioneer 
association of southwestern Washington. 


The banquet celebrated the anniversary of the first organization formed 
in 1899 and was presided over by C. A. Doty, founder of the Doty Lumber 
Co., of this place, who was the first secretary of the pioneer association. 
J. A. Veness, of the Veness Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., acted as toast- 
master. The gathering was informal and conversation was kept as close 
as possible to reminiscences of the days of the pioneer lumbermen, altho 
once in a while a serious tone would creep in when the present condition 
of the industry was mentioned. It was a merry meeting and many stories 
were told of what had happened ‘‘in the old days’’ and what had hap- 
pened since that time;,everyone had something to say. 

F. B. Hubbard, of the McCormick Lumber Co., Centralia, Wash., and 
Harry Stutchell, of Reynolds & Stutchell, Capitola, made an appeal for 
those present to stand by the West Coast and the National lumber asso- 
ciations and get the benefits of codperative influence in the marketing of 
their products. T. H. McLafferty, of the Blumauer Lumber Co., Tenino, 
expressed the hope that the time would come when they could all meet 
again as of old in Centralia and hold discussions that would be of mutual 
benefit. He said that, while formerly very little capital was needed to 
start in the lumber business, now it takes $200,000 to $500,000 to go into 
it right. J. H. Somerville, of Somerville Bros., Napavine, gave an inter- 
esting talk on the lumber and shingle industry back in 1885, and C. C. 
Brown, of Brown Bros., Napavine, told of the days of 1880 and compared 
them with the present day and its high financiering. 

A. G. Hanson, of the White River Lumber Co., Enumclaw, invited the 
pioneers to meet with him next year and his invitation was accepted by a 
rising vote. 

Besides the above mentioned lumbermen, the following were present: 

W. C. Yeomans, Yeomans Lumber Co., PeEll; Jerry Startup, Fir Tree 
Lumber Co., Tacoma; W. C. Miles, Rock Creek Lumber Co.; Frank Martin, 
H. H. Martin Lumber Oo., Centralia; A. K. and R. P. Arkley, Newaukum 
Mill Co.; James Gilchrist, Salzer Valley Lumber Co., Naupee; George 
McCoy, Napavine, and 8. 8. Somerville, Somerville Bros., Napavine. 
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From the Diary of a Lumberjack 


(Continued from page 37) 

the largest that had ever been built and had special machinery for 
handling the big logs, for the magnificent fir forests of the Pacific 
coast abound in huge trees twelve to fifteen. feet in diameter and 
two hundred and fifty feet high. I spent some time in a Puget Sound 
lumber mill which cut one million feet of lumber, about fifty carloads, 
a day. Steamers for the Orient loaded at its dock cargoes of as much 
as five million feet of lumber and the’ big mill yard held lumber 
enough to have housed a eity of forty thousand people. 


Draft Hoax Causes Negroes to Disappear 


The year of the Spanish-American war came and found me a tally- 
man at a mill in the longleaf pine country of the Louisiana coast. 
It was a small isolated place and among the mill employees were about 
a hundred negroes. The war news bulletins were posted daily at the 
armory of the local State militia. The armory was located on the 
principal street of the straggling lumber town and before and after 
working hours was frequented by the people, mostly negroes excitedly 
diseussing the news of the war. In the small hours of one July night 
a wag chalked in big, bold letters on the bulletin board this notice: 

‘‘The State of Louisiana will draft at once for service in Cuba 
during the war three thousand negroes. When called report at 
once to Lieut. M. P. Foster at this armory.’’ 

This created excitement among the negroes and not a little interest 
among the white population, many of whom accepted the notice as 
official. Those who knew it was a hoax not only took care to conceal 
the fact but to send by mail pretended notice of draft for military 
service to all the negro men. A corporal’s guard of them reported at 
the armory, but in three days, except for the aged, there were very 
few negro men in the town. They had decamped, many of them at 
night, and for lack of labor the mill was shut down. No strike order 
ever more effectively closed down a plant than this hoax did this 
lumber mill. In the negro cabins the women folk were darkly mysteri- 
ous as to the whereabouts of the absent men. 

‘«Where are all the negroes gone?’’ I asked Eph, an old gray headed 
darkey. ‘‘Dunno, sah; guess dey all done gone to de swamps. We 
uns don’ want ter be drafted,’’ said old Eph. 


A Race Tragedy in a Louisiana Camp 


And gone to the swamps they were. The mill management was 
first surprised, then worried. It was several days before the negroes 
came back on the positive assurance that they would not be drafted and 
work was resumed. Here it was that I saw the only tragedy that I 
ever witnessed in a lumber camp. Among the tallymen at the mill 
was a white man of about sixty whom I will call Uncle John. He 
was gray and bent and wore glasses and was always neatly dressed 
and polite, almost courtly in his address. He had charge of a crew of 
negroes loading cars. One day a burly young colored man was assigned 
to Uncle John’s crew. This man became surly about his work and 
was grumbling. Uncle John said something rather sharply to him and 
the negro dropped the plank he was handling and, stepping over to 
the white man, slapped him in the face. 

Uncle John never moved at the blow. I was standing a few feet 
away and saw a red flush mount to the roots of his gray hair. He put 
his tallybook in his pocket, took his glasses from his nose, carefully 
wiped them and replaced them, as if making ready to read the morn- 
ing news. During these few moments the negro had stepped back a 
few feet and stood muttering, but something in the white man’s man- 
ner when replacing his glasses caused the negro to take alarm and, 
turning, he ran down the lumber alley. At that instant Uncle John 
drew a heavy pistol from his pocket and had shot the negro down 
before he had gone forty feet, then without a word he turned and 
walked away. 


Service With Resourceful Arizona Millman 


When we reached the negro he was dead. This tragedy was such a 
shock to me that I boarded a westbound train a few days later en 
route to Arizona. In this State is the largest forested area remaining 
in the United States and the lumber mills were busy and I was soon 
tallying lumber at one of them, situated in the wilderness of forest 
at the end of a stub line of railway. The manager of this plant was a 
resourceful man and, tho far removed from points of supply, he suc- 
ceeded in keeping his mill running in spite of breakdowns or the ele- 
ments and he drove a motley crew of cowboys, miners and Mexicans. 
A train of loaded log cars coming down the mountains on frosty rails 
was piled up in a splintered wreck, but by dint of the whole crew 
working night and day the train was soon again in service. A cloud- 
burst came down the canyon traversed by the logging railway and 
destroyed a mile or more of track, but within a-week the track was 
rebuilt and trains running. 

The manager was much opposed to liquor drinking among the crew, 


but he was not always successful in banishing the rum demon from the 
camp. One fall morning during a territorial political campaign, a 
hackload of candidates from the local county seat drove into camp. 
At the noon hour they orated to the men from the hack and distributed 
their cards, cigars and divers bottles and demijohns of liquor, all 
according to the then Arizona campaign custom, and drove away. 
Arizona is now a dry State, but in those days, twenty years ago, about 
all about Arizona that was dry was the climate. ~ 


Not the Sort of Water That.Helps Run Mill 


There was a little hilarity among the crew during the dinner hour, 
due to the too liberal supply of political ‘‘refreshments,’’ but the 
whistle had blown at one o’clock as usual and everything seemed to 
be running smoothly. I was in the mill office, busy on the day’s lum- 
ber tallies with the bookkeeper. From the mill came the rythmic 
exhaust of the engines, the treble whine of the band saws and the 
baritone of the edgers, mingled with the sounds of the other machines, 
all familiar to our ears, each sound subconsciously relegated to its 
proper category. Suddenly the sounds swelled to a confused din. 
The whine of the band saws became shrill, the edgers’ baritone rose 
to a high treble. The engines raced. From the mill came a succession 
of war whoops and sharp, quick signals from the whistle. 


Never Before Such Speed in a Sawmill 


The bookkeeper looked up, pen poised in his hand. ‘‘There’s some- 
thing wrong in the mill,’’ he shouted and darted out the office door. 
Together we ran thru the lumber piles and entered the engine room, 
which was filled with a cloud of steam escaping from a small broken 
pipe. Sprawled on his workbench among his tools the engineer greeted 
us with a leer and foolish chuckle. The whole mill trembled with 
vibration from machinery driven wild by racing engines. 

We took in the situation at a glance. The bookkeeper darted to 
the throttles and shut off the steam and the engines slowed down. 
Immediately the hatchways leading from above to the engine room 
were crowded with the excited faces of the mill erew. They demanded 


. to know why the engines were shut off and yelled at the engineer for 


more power. 

‘*The mill will not run any more today; steam pipe bursted,’’ said 
the bookkeeper, quietly. His words were caught up and repeated and 
in a few minutes the men had dispersed to their shacks, evidently 
pleased at the half holiday given. From the looks of the mill the 
hilarious crew had been out to break the sawing record and for a few 
moments they must have done so, as some of the machines were 
nearly buried under planks and edgings. 


The Passing of the Old Time Lumberjack 


Our great forests are passing. Forty-five square miles of them 
fall every day. With them will pass the lumberjack to take his place 
in our social and industrial history with the old pick and pan miner 
and the old time cowboy. Indeed the lumberjack is already passing. 
New machinery is being constantly devised for the better handling 
of the logs, and the making of the lumber and the lumberjack is 
being metamorphosed into the mechanical man. 





“NATURAL SHRINKAGE” HAS DEFINITE MEANING 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 12.—In an authoritative way, the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association has offered a definition of ‘‘ natural shrinkage.’’ 
Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager, speaking of resolutions adopted by 
the fifth annual convention of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, regarding the west Coast practice in the manufacture of common 
lumber, says: 


Whoever was responsible for the resolutions probably had the right idea but 
did not take the trouble to post himself on recent developments. For instance, 
the resolution says the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has refused to 
define by minimum size the clause “subject to natural shrinkage.” 

Some months prior to the meeting of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asscciation, on its own initiative. 
defined “natural shrinkage” as meaning an approximate shrinkage from green 
to seasoned sizes amounting to 4 percent in Douglas fir, and 5 percent in Sitka 
spruce, west Coast hemlock and western red cedar. 

Equally misleading is that part of the resolution saying that “fir is a wood 
subject to great shrinkage.” That was a phrase not sustained by the authorities 
on wood physics. Douglas fir is not a wood subject to great shrinkage, according 
to those that specialize in such matters. The impression that it is doubtless 
was due to the west Coast practice of surfacing green, with shrinkage occurring 
after surfacing instead of prior to surfacing as in the case of lumber from 
natural air drying regions. 


The resolutions of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
be placed before the grading rules committee of the West Coast associa- 
tion, and doubtless will be considered by west Coast manufacturers at a 


general meeting of the association in Portland, Ore., about the middle of 
December. 
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DATA SHOWS BUSINESS IMPROVED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—The third num- 
ber of the Survey of Current business demon- 
strates that there is a real basis for the general 
statement heretofore issued of improved busi- 
ness. Under the caption ‘‘ Building and Con- 
struction’’ the analysis says: 


Reports on contracts awarded in the twenty- 
seven northeastern States showed a gain in value 
of 11% percent over August, in place of the usual 
seasonal decline. The total floor space showed a 
gain of 18.4 percent. 

In the case of building materials, southern pine 
lumber production declined 1.1 percent in Septem- 
ber, but is 9.4 percent greater than the same month 


last year. Stocks of southern pine decreased 3.4 
percent for the month and are 11.3 percent below 
a year ago. Douglas fir production increased 3.2 
— and shipments dropped off 13.3 percent in 

eptember compared to August. Both movements 
were less than a year ago. 

The slight decline in southern pine produc- 
tion and the decrease in fir shipments, of course, 
do not show improvement, but the entire pic- 
ture of the business situation as disclosed by the 
tabulated statements covering various industries 
shows distinctly encouraging signs. There fol- 
low numerical data and index figures covering 
certain items, and a general summary dealing 
with lumber. 


NUMERICAL DATA 
[Base year in bold-faced type] 
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875,837 391,948 1,150,149 1,183,042 
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ern pine. Since ne normal 
normal production of the same m 
8The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 


ing with those for south- 


Seveee ot shipments were given, these have been calculated to the basis of 
8s, 


states that these figures represent reports from twen- 


ty-five mills, and constitute 90 percent of the total oak flooring industry. 


NEWS FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


APPROVES EXTENSION ON TAXES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Nov. 16.—Secretary 
Mellon has approved Treasury decision 3243, 
extending from Nov. 24 until Jan. 15 the period 
within which amended tax returns may be filed 
in accordance with the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the LaBelle Iron Works case. 

This extension of time is for the purpose of 
giving taxpayers an opportunity to find many 
millions of dollars which must be paid in addi- 
tional taxes. The extension was granted be- 
cause some of the concerns affected simply have 
not the money with which to meet the additional 
assessment and have no way in which to get in 
by Nov. 24. Most of them could file their 
amended returns by that date, but Uncle Sam 
wants the cash too. 

The exact amount involved is not known. It 
has been estimated as above $100,000,000. 


eon 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS MOSTLY GOOD 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—As a result of 
an investigation made under his own direction, 
Secretary Hoover finds that less than 10 percent 
of the trade associations of the United States 
have any function that subjects them to sus- 
picion of violating restraint of trade acts. Their 
activities, he finds, comprise more than thirty 
different lines, covering a range of educational 
subjects and designed to improve fundamental 
practices in the industries represented. 

Mr. Hoover finds that this work of the asso- 
ciations is really in the interest of the public. 
He says on this point: : 

All are agreed that the purposes and actions of 
the vast majority of national associations are a 
constructive contribution to public welfare. Their 
activities in promotion of better business practices, 
advancement of technical processes, simplification 
of production, standardization of quality, extension 
of foreign trade, commercial arbitration etc., all 
make for more efficient industry and business. 
Many of them collect information as to production, 
stocks of raw and other material, percentage of 
industry in active operation, total orders in hand 
—all of which, when available to the public, con- 
tribute both to stability and the increasing effi- 
ciency of industry and to the protection both of the 
smaller manufacturer and the consumer, 

So that I feel that the trade associations have 
been unduly criticized, and that they do contain 
in them a tremendous possibility, and, in fact, the 
only avenue that I can see by which the Govern- 
ment can get into contact with the trades in the 
mutual advancement of some of our most funda- 
mental interests, and it is the only avenue that I 
know where it is possible to take up these collec- 
tive problems and get some solution. 

In making use of trade association activities 
for the benefit of the nation, Mr. Hoover has 
invited and has received from Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the fullest codpera- 
tion. Every facility of the association has been 
placed at the service of the Government. The 
doors are wide open and the lumber industry 
is proud of the fact that not a single element 
of the association’s activities has brought a 
shadow of criticism from any governmental 
agency. 


FINANCE CORPORATION LOANS 


WasHINe@TON, D. C., Nov. 14.—Thursday night 
of. last week the War Finance Oorporation is- 
sued the following: 


The War Finance Corporation has approved ad- 
vances, aggregating $2,163,000, for agricultural 
and live stock purposes, as follows : 

100,000 in Indiana. 
54,000 in Nebraska in two loans. 

$ 25,000 in Montana. 

600,000 in Illinois on live stock in Montana. 
467,000 in Oregon in two loans. 

9,000 in Minnesota in four loans. 

55,000 in Missouri in two loans, 
$93,000 in Iowa in seven loans. 








92,000 in North Dakota in four loans. 
103,000 in South Dakota in four loans. 
$200,000 in Georgia. 





STaTistics compiled by the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce indicate that about one- 
third of the lumber exported from the United 
States moves thru ports of the west Coast. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS 


RATE COMMISSION WITHIN LAW 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—F. H. Wood, 
general attorney and commerce counsel for the 
Southern Pacific Co., before the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee today opposed the 
pending bills which propose to amend the Trans- 
portation Act so as to provide specifically that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have 
no authority over intrastate rates. Mr. Wood 
also discussed the administration of the pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act relating ‘to 
the regulation of rates. 

Mr. Wood said he did not think that the com- 
mission had either misinterpreted the Act or 
overstepped its bounds in ordering increases in 
certain intrastate rates, that neither section 15, 
the so called rate making section, nor the pro- 
vision relating to State rates increased the 
commission’s authority, that the latter only 
clarified it, and that even had these sections not 
been enacted the commission would have been 
justified in making the orders it did under the 
doctrines of the Shreveport case. In that case, 
he said, the United States Supreme Court held 
that the commission had authority to regulate 
intrastate rates where they were found to dis- 
eriminate against interstate commerce. 

In considering the State rate cases Mr. Wood 
said the commission had required the introduc- 
tion of evidence similar to that presented in 
the Shreveport case. 





ASK LOWER RATES, SIMPLER TARIFFS 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 11.—Believing that 
lower —_ rates would invite heavier pur- 
chases of lumber thruout the country, furnish 
more business for the mills, more traffic for the 
railroads and stimulate business in general, 
steps were taken here today at a meeting of the 
trustees of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation to seek lower freight rates thru the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. A complaint 
has been drawn up and will be filed by J. N. 
Teal, Wm. C. McCulloch and Rogers MacVeagh, 
representing the association. 

The complaint will not only seek more reason- 
able rates but will also ask authorization for 
simplified tariffs in place of the present com- 
plicated structure involving 15,000 rates to all 
markets reached by rail. 

The complaint sets forth that the continued 
existence of the lumber industry of the North 
Pacific coast largely depends upon the ability 
to market the products freely and that a sub- 
stantial reduction in freight rates is therefore 
necessary. It is also alleged that many of the 
rates on lumber and other forest products from 
the North Pacific ceast, in effect prior to Aug. 
25, 1920, were unjust and unreasonable, and 
that such rate discrimination was aggravated by 
the percentage increases of Aug. 26, 1920. 

In reference to the five voluminous tariffs in- 
volving more than 15,000 rates on which West 
coast lumber and other forest products are now 
moved and sold, the complaint alleges that this 
arrangement is unreasonably prolix and unnec- 
essarily complex, imposing burdens alike upon 
shippers and consignees in ascertaining the 
rates legally applicable to their shipments. It 
is contended that in the public interest such 
rates should be consolidated and published in 
direct, plain, simple form. 

In connection with the announcement that 
the suit would be filed, the following statement 
was made by an officer of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association : 

This action should not be construed as a hostile 
move on the part of the West coast lumber indus- 
try against transcontinental roads. The industry 
has had a very keen appreciation of the recent diffi- 
cult problems of railroad management and the in- 
dustry’s policy has been and is one of codperation 
rather than antagonism. 

Shippers of West coast forest products have tried 
out the increased rates now for more than a year, 
with the result that the industry finds itself losing 
markets and the railroads losing revenue. After 
carefully analyzing the situation the governing 
board of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
was convinced that lower rates would have a tend- 
ency toward earning more revenue for the railroads, 
at the same time giving the Hast access to an abun- 
dant supply of lumber with which to meet its hous- 


ing situation, and above all other considerations, it 
is hoped that lower freight rates will permit the 
steady employment of the 100,000 Pacific North- 
west lumber industry workers. Unemployment in 
the industry at the present time is about 38 per- 
cent and seems to be increasing. 


Freight More Than Mill Price 


Under present rates the freight on a carload of 
2x4’s or a carload of boards, shipped beyond Butte, 
Pocatello or Salt Lake City, costs more than the 
lumber sells for at the mill, The further east the 
shipment goes the greater the excess of freight bill 
over commodity value, until at New York the 
freight bill is two and one-half times the value of 
the lumber f. o. b. mill. 

A study of readjustment processes indieates that 
the price of practically every commodity has been 
reduced heavily. Freight rates, which are such a 
large factor in our industrial fabric, have not been 
readjusted, but remain at the highest level in his- 
tory. Manifestly, there can be no return to normal 
business conditions until the price of transportation 
bears a proper relation to commodity values. The 
business of this country has been developed and a 
wide distribution of commodities encouraged under 
freight rates that bore a proper relation to the 
price of the commodities, and until rates are ad- 
justed so as to approximate such a level, it is ob- 
vious that business can not function normally. 

We do not believe the railroads themselves ex- 
pect to escape the inexorable economic laws which 
have forced other commodities to deflation. If com- 
modity values generally are to be reinstated on a 
lower plane in recognition of the readjustment from 
the conditions of war to the conditions of peace, 
the railroad charges for transportation can not 
properly continue indefinitely on a war basis. 





NEW LUMBER RATES TO WEST 


Announcement is made by members of the 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau that R. H. 
Countiss, agent, has been instructed by inter- 
ested western lines to publish a rate of 85 cents 
a hundred pounds from Group C (Indiana, west- 
ern Ohio and practically all of Kentucky), and 
80 cents a hundred pounds from Groups D and 
West (including Chicago and west to Denver), 
minimum carload weight 60,000 pounds, on lum- 
ber as described in Items 2,330-A of Tariffs 
Nos. 1-T and 4-Q, and rate basis 1 and 2 of 
Tariff 1-T. 

These proposed changes will not be effective 


until lawfully published and the effective date - 


can not be given at this time. The proposed 
changes from or to points east of the Indiana- 
Illinois line and Mississippi River are subject 
to concurrence of eastern railroads before pub- 
lication. 





— 


SAYS RATES WILL BE REDUCED 

New York, Nov. 14.—Lumbermen of New 
York are of the opinion that railroad rates to 
the East from Pacific coast points are destined 
for early reduction, and they are as well of one 
mind as to the probable effect a decrease will 
cause at this time. The universal belief is that 
water routes will continue to enjoy a bulk of 
the business and that water rates will drop 
proportionately to any cut the railroads will 
make. 

A $12 water rate within twelve months is 
freely predicted by the New York lumbermen, 
and they believe it will come sooner under the 
pressure of a rail rate decline. 

E. R. Shaw, general manager of the Fulton 
Lumber Terminal Co., believes that a cut in 
railroad rates will have a salutary effect on the 
lumber market, but he says water shipments 
will continue and increase, no matter what the 
railroad rates may become. Mr. Shaw’s view 
is precisely the same as that of F. J. Long, New 
York representative of the Red River Lumber 
Co., of Westwood, Calif. Mr. Long said today 
that his firm, one of the largest shippers of 
California white and sugar pine, will continue 
to use water transportation almost exclusively. 

W. D. Kelly, New York manager of the 
Blanchard Lumber Co., was asked to give his 
views on the rate situation for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and, replied: 

I have been in communication with officials of 
the Northern Pacific and they indicate that there 
will be a drop in rates in the near future. I have 


every reason to believe that this reduction will 
come and come very soon. 

I am positive it will not decrease the water busi- 
ness, mainly because the water business has con- 
tinued to increase in the face of the rumor that 
the railroads are going to do some slashing. In 
other ways reductions will come that will offset 
the cut that the railroads are planning. 

There is possibility that the decline in railroad 
rates will increase the movement of high grade 
lumber on the railroads, but other grades will see 
no material change. Water hauls have revolution- 
ized the methods of handling lumber in the East 
and I believe the companies like the new order of 
things better than receiving a carload or a part 
of a carload at a time. a 

This office is experiencing a fifty-fifty basis of 
business on the western woods in comparison with 
the eastern and southern woods. The Blanchard 
company specializes in west Coast products. 





ASK MORE BOATS FOR WEST COAST 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—Representa- 
tives of the shipping interests on the Pacific 
coast, supported by spokesmen for chambers of 
commerce, today urged the United States Ship- 
ping Board to allocate eighteen passenger and 
freight steamers to the West coast, indicating 
that travel and traffic are increasing and prom- 
ise further increases. 

Chairman Lasker told those present that it 
was the Government’s intention ultimately to 
sell the ships that are to be established on the 
routes to be determined and that the decisions 
of the board would be governed by the strength 
of the petitions submitted by the several ports 
and lines. He also pointed out that it was part 
of the board’s requirement that each port should 
sponsor the steamship company or companies 
applying for allocations, and that the latter 
should submit financial statements together with 
a brief history of the line, its connections and 
personnel. Two. weeks were allowed to file this 
data. The standing committee of the board, 
consisting of Commissioners F. I. Thompson 
and E. C. Plummer, acting with H. 8S. Kimball 
and A. J. Frey, vice presidents respectively of 


finance and operation, will receive the petitions | 


and make recommendations to the full board 
concerning allocation of the 535 and 502 
steamers. 


$3 BEFORE AND AFTER ARRIVAL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 15.—The Illinois 
Central, Chicago & Eastern Lllinois, Wabash, 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis and Chicago & 
Alton railroads have filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission individual tariffs provid- 
ing for a charge of $3 a car for reconsign- 
ment of lumber when reconsigned from hold 
points. Rules now in effect provide a charge 
of $3 for reconsignment before arrival of cars 
at hold points and $7 after arrival at billed 
destination. 


ORAL ARGUMENT ON $10 PENALTY 

WasuineTon, D. C., Nov. 15.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned for oral 
argument Dec. 8 Investigation & Suspension 
Docket No. 1,421—Penalty Charge on Lumber 
Held for Reconsignment. 

The commission has postponed oral argument 
in Docket No. 12,022—New England Paper & 
Pulp Traffic Association vs. Hoosac Tunnel & 
Wilmington Railroad Co. et al—now set for 
Nov. 16. 

The hearing in Investigation & Suspension 
No. 1,435—Lumber from Morehead, Ky., to 
Eastern Points—assigned for Nov. 17 at the 
offices of the commission here, before Examiner 
J. E. Smith, has been postponed to a date to 
be later announced. 











TOTAL EXPORTS ARE LESS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—While Ameri- 
ean exports for October showed a trade balance 
of $163,000,000 in our favor, both exports and 
imports showed a big slump from the figures 
for October last year. 





Rartroaps of this country carried 1,084,- 
997,896 passengers in 1918, the average ride of 
each being about forty miles. 
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SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 12.—A car containing 
40,000 knock-down fir dachshunds is a memora- 
ble shipment of specialties rolling eastward 
from Seattle this week. The shipment emanates 
from the box and erating department of the 
J. E. Morris Lumber Co., and it is going to a 
point in Iowa. Some time prior to the holidays 
this carload of unique material will be distrib- 
uted from an assembling and finishing plant, 
and ultimately will. reach 40,000 American 
homes as part of the Christmas cheer to a multi- 
tude of American boys and girls. The toy dogs 
have been cut from clear stock at a plant in 
Sumner, Wash. They are in three parts—head, 
body and tail; after polishing and assembling, 
each toy dog will receive its dowel with wheels 
on the side, and then the article will be ready 
for the market. ‘‘The market,’’ says A. L. 
Hamilton, manager of the box and crating de- 
partment, ‘‘is Seattle and then east and south 
and north as far as one cares to go.’’ 

The shipment of a carload of toy dogs, manu- 
factured from fir material that ordinarily would 
go to waste for the refuse burner, is really a 
distinct departure. Very likely it marks the 
beginning of an industry that.some day may 
utilize a large part of present day waste. The 
shipment has gone forward under the joint man- 
agement of Mr. Hamilton and George Haven, 
of Waterloo, Iowa, who for more than a score 
of years has specially interested himself in toys 
as a byproduct of the lumber industry. Mr. 
Hamilton makes this comment: 

Our box and crating department has been en- 
deavoring during the last year and a half to utilize 
some of the waste material at the west Coast lum- 
ber mills in making salable articles for the eastern 
trade. While our success has not been all that we 
should have liked to have it, we have succeeded 
in working up and disposing of some 250 or 300 
ars. 
oe The material from which practically all of these 


300 cars of wood specialties were manufactured 
was rescued on the way to the burner and would 
have been burned up. 

Our principal difficulty so far has been not so 
much in locating a demand in the East as in get- 
ting mills interested in the working of this stock 
here in the West but, by attempting to market 
only such items as can be worked on present equip- 
ment at the mills, we have made some progress. 
Most of the stock has been worked into boxes and 
erate stock. We also find many firms in the East 
buying random length boards and cutting them up 
into short pieces. Wherever we can discover con- 
cerns doing this we endeavor to sell them the same 
grade of lumber trimmed up to the size in which 
they ultimately use it. In this way we are enabled 
to work up short materials here at the mills and 
in many instances we have found we could supply 
these concerns at a cheaper price than they could 
buy random length stock and work it up in their 
own factories. Ultimately, the waste at the west 
Coast mills will be worked as it is at eastern mills 
and, while the work of the pioneer is always at- 
tended with much hard work and many disappoint- 
ments, we still feel that we are making some real 
progress in educating both the manufacturer and 
consumer in the possibilities of utilizing material 
which is often burned up by the manufacturers. 


One reason for sending the toy dogs ‘‘in the 
rough’’ is that when merely cut to shape they 
may be shipped under the rate for lumber; but 
if finished they would be required to pay the 
furniture rate, which is about four times the 
lumber tariff. 

The backbone of the business of utilizing the 
waste lumber at the fir mills is boxes and crat- 
ing. From the short clear stuff there is also a 
good outlet for stave stock for tubs, headings 
for tubs and pails, coat hangers, turned dowels 
for flags, and so on. 


It is recalled that during the Christmas holi- 
days following the entry of America into the 
World War Seattle awoke to find that the toy 
shops were completely out of stock. The toy 
merchants that year ransacked their storerooms 
to the very bottom, and sold everything. At 


WEST COAST MILL MAKES TOYS FROM WASTE 


the same time they explained that they could 
no longer import toys from Switzerland, Ger- 
many and other European States. The prices 
during the year of scarcity were prodigious. 
Local artisans, sensing the situation, turned a 
neat profit by making toy bedsteads, sleds, 
wagons, doll furniture and other articles. The 
next season the Seattle market was flooded by 
shiploads of Japanese toys, mostly with paper 
base, flimsy to the last degree, and many was 
the American home where a Sadi-Yacci doll 
with distinct Turanian features, slant-eyed and 
straight-haired, went to comfort the Caucasian 
babe. 

Today another turn has come. A _ few of 
Hamilton’s and Haven’s dachshunds have been 
sold locally, finding ready demand; but the 
greater part has gone east in the first carload 
of 40,000 fir toy dogs. 


MANY MILLS JOIN SHINGLE BRANCH 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 12.—More than a score 
of new members have been added to the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation during the last month. The list includes: 


Anacortes, Wash.—Burke Shingle Co.; Bucoda, 
Wash.—-Bucoda Shingle Co.; Carrolls, Wash.— 
Frank Ziviski Shingle Co.; Concrete, Wash.— 
Grondy Shingle Co.; Darrington, Wash.—Darring- 
ton Manufacturing Co.; Edmonds, Wash.—Quality 
Shingle Co. ; Granite Falls, Wash.—Menzel Shingle 
Co.; Hamilton, Wash.—Bench Shingle Co.: Joyce, 
Wash.—Disque Shingle Co.; Kapowsin, Wash.— 
Taylor & Young Lumber Co.; Oso, Wash.—Rhodes 
Shingle Co.; Pe Ell, Wash.—Kotula Logging & 
Shingle Co.; Portland, Ore-—East Side Box Co.; 
Seattle, Wash.—Interbay Shingle Co.; Sedro- 
Woolley, Wash.—Cory Shingle Co.; Shamokawa, 
Wash.—Feazle Shingle Co..; Silver Beach, Wash.— 
Dodd Lumber & Shingle Co. ; Futurity Shingle Co. ; 
Snohomish, Wash.—Bear Creek Mill Co.; Tacoma, 
Wash.—Pacific States Lumber Co.; Tacoma Elec- 
tric Mill Co.; West Timber, Ore.—C. A. Hancock 
Shingle Co. 








RETAIL LUMBER STOCKS AND DEMAND 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 12.—Harry I. Worth, 
general manager of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber 
Co., made the principal speech at Thursday’s 


meeting of lumber wholesalers, and gave a « 


searching analysis of conditions and prospects 
as he had found them thruout an extended tour 
of marketing centers. During September and 
October Mr. Worth covered more than a score 
of States east to the Atlantic coast and as far 
south as Tennessee and West Virginia. He 
says: 


This opportunity of talking with lumbermen and 
other business men convinced me that the retail 
business in lumber and many other lines east of 
Chicago, during the year 1921, has been very much 
nearer normal than it is usually considered. 

Wholesale demand has not reflected retail sales 
because, during the previous period of extraordi- 
nary consumption and steadily advancing prices, 
the retailer anticipated his needs because of the 
difficulties in securing merchandise and also to bene- 
fit by the advancing prices. This made his stock 
far above normal when the break came. He was 
carrying too much for usual requirements and 
reduction of stock was slow during the buyers’ 
strike of 1920. 

Continued decline in lumber prices and most 
other markets has influenced the retailer to carry 
less than a normal stock. The result was a par- 
ticularly small wholesale demand while the retailer 
was reducing his inventory from excessive size to 
minimum, even tho he enjoyed a normal trade 
during the last summer. 

There is danger that retailers will face advanc- 
ing prices with minimum stocks, just as they en- 
tered the declining market with maximum stocks. 
Retail lumbermen in many eastern cities and towns 
report a large amount of building and a very satis- 
factory trade. This is verified by building statis- 
tics. Chicago and farther east seem very opti- 
oy regarding a large lumber demand during 


Conditions are not so good west of Chicago in 
the Grain Belt, because of the low prices on farm 
products. The high freight costs in reaching pri- 
mary markets leave very little for the farmer 
when he sells his grain and live stock. 

Dakota farmers were receiving about 16 cents 
for shelled corn, after paying 4 cents for picking 
and another 4 cents for shelling. There is a gen- 
eral feeling that it will not be possible to liquidate 
debts in the Corn Belt before securing next year’s 
crop. The farmer must pay the high freight rate 
in sending his product to market and again pay 
the freight on the merchandise he buys, which 


makes an unbalanced market for him in exchang- 
ing his products for the goods he needs. The 
farmer will not buy much lumber under these con- 
ditions. 

There is the added question whether the expected 
prosperity in eastern manufacturing districts can 
be maintained without a larger demand from the 
farmer and also for export. 

Our industrial system was built on low transpor- 
tation costs, which centralized production along 
with wide distribution of manufactured products. 
The present high freight rates are fatal to such a 
system because everyone receives small returns for 
his product and must pa. ‘*xorbitantly for what 
he buys. It destroys the equ. hle exchange value. 

Industry can not prosper unti: either transpor- 
tation costs are reduced or a new commercial struc- 
ture is evolved, based on widely scattered produc- 
tion to supply the requirements of each small circle 
of territory. 

The importance of the transportation problem 
has developed considerable discussion along the 
Ohio and Mississippi regarding the possibilities of 
bringing lumber up from New Orleans by river 
steamer and barge. There is already considerable 
freight moving down stream and lumber would 
make acceptable loads for the back haul. It is even 
prophesied that the upper Mississippi River cities 
may regain their old prominence as lumber centers 
when Pacific coast lumber reaches them via Panama 
Canal, New Orleans and the river service. It could 
then be distributed by short rail hauls to the 
prairie States, 

It is difficult for the middle West to realize 
the amount of lumber moving thru the Panama 
Canal to the Atlantic coast and the volume being 
exported to Japan. They can not understand the 
strength in the lumber market due to the above 
causes and, generally speaking, show no fear of 
advancing prices and, therefore, are not ready to 
— for next season even where their stocks are 
ow. 

The expected general reduction in freight rates 
should increase what the farmer realizes for his 
product and reduce what he must pay for the mer- 
chandise he needs. This, combined with lower in- 
terest rates; should prove a great influence in start- 
ing all lines of industry and should bring a stead- 
ily improved business situation. 


The presiding officer at the meeting was Lyle 
S. Vincent, of Lyle S. Vincent & Co. He read 
a communication from an eastern connection, 
setting forth a letter from a wholesaler at Port- 
land, Ore., stating that bankersgin Seattle were 
refusing to make advances on bill of lading 
unless accompanied by firm order covering the 


particular car in question; also that the attitude 
of the banks explained ‘‘numerous casualties’’ 
among the wholesale lumbermen. The chairman 
inquired if any wholesaler present had ever 
heard of such a condition, and on receiving a 
negative reply from each man present made a 
few caustic remarks respecting the ethics of the 
Portland wholesaler. ‘‘Here are two gross 
misrepresentations,’’ said Mr. Vincent. ‘‘The 
banks have not changed their policy in the 
slightest degree; and there have not been ‘nu- 
merous casualties’ among Seattle wholesalers. ’’ 
The entire subject was referred to the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association for proper action. 


FORM NEW SHINGLE ASSOCIATION 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Nov. 12.—The current issue 
of the Rite-Grader states authoritatively that 
the subscribers to the Rite-Grade plan have 
formed the ‘‘Rite-Grade Shingle Association, ’’ 
entirely separate from the shingle branch, with 
separate board of trustees, officers and ac- 
counts. The statement concludes: 

After an organization meeting to be held Dec. 
9, the shingle branch and the Rite-Grade Shingle 
Association will have separate offices and _per- 
sonnel, Three hundred and thirteen machines have 
been accepted to date in the Rite-Grade Shingle 
Association. This is 75 percent of all mills for- 
merly under Rite-Grade contract. Mills now under 
Rite-Grade contract with the shingle branch and 
who are not to be members of the Rite-Grade Shingle 
Association will receive full Rite-Grade service 
until the expiration of their present contract. 

The affairs of the shingle branch and the 
Rite-Grade association will be ironed out as an 
aftermath of the Red Cedar Shingle Congress 
which will meet here Dec. 7 and 8. The new 
plan is an elaboration of the present organiza- 
tion, and has been evolved after a thoro and 
harmonious canvass of the situation by all the 
parties concerned. 








IT IS NOT KNOWN that a deer is poisoned by 
feeding on the leaves of mountain laurel, but 
they are fatal to sheep that eat them. 
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AN INGENIOUS METHOD OF SORTING 


PORTLAND, OrE., Nov. 12.—An ingenious ar- 
rangement for sorting clears from common at 
the Willapa Lumber Co.’s mill at Raymond, 
Wash., is attracting the attention of men of the 
industry in the Pacifie Northwest. Three men 
ean sort and handle 75,000 to 100,000 feet 
of clear lumber a day, from transfer chains just 
outside of mill to automatic stackers, by reason 
of an improvement, planned and put in by Mas- 
ter Mechanic Munroe. As the illustration shows, 
clears do not go to the lower sorting table at all, 
but remain on the same level with the mill until 
delivered at the stackers. Sorting for grade is 
done a short distance before the lumber reaches 
the drop; clears are separated and all other 
grades permitted to go down the slope. The 
arms are raised and the clears automatically 
bridge the gap; a touch on the operating lever 
and the arms drop back to remain down until 
more. clears accumulate. 

At the right angle turn in the overhead trans- 
fer, one man is stationed to sort clears according 
to length. He distributes the boards into three 
troughs which deliver them to the automatic 
stackers. From 8- to 12-foot go into one; 14- to 


what will happen to lumber prices when our nor- 
mal markets—the interior retail yards, industrials 
and railroads—come for their needs, especially if 
they all wait until they actually need the lumber. 
With the actual and contemplated building and 
construction program now under way and the ac- 
cumulated needs of the railroads and industrials, we 
are facing a situation requiring serious considera- 
tion by not only those who need and must supply 
the lumber but by bankers as well. 

We believe that everyone interested should im- 
mediately take inventory of his stocks and care- 
fully consider his probable and reasonable future 
needs, as well as those of his community. If he 
finds that his stocks are below normal or below 
his reasonabie requirements, he should buy. If 
necessary, the bankers should assist him. We do 
not advocate speculative buying but we do feel that 
one can not do himself and his community a better 
turn than by buying now and thus avoiding the 
rush and a runaway market when active building 
and construction work starts. It is conceded that 
the price of lumber can not go any lower, so one 
can not possibly make any mistake by anticipating 
his reasonable needs, but he will be assured of a 
low price and timely shipment. 





ADDITION TO ACCOUNTING STAFF 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who 
have become acquainted with the work of J. 
Mahony thru his excellent series of articles on 











Sorter at Willapa Lumber Co.’s Plant, Raymond, Wash. 


16-foot into the next; the third carries 18- to 
20-foot boards. 


SOUND ADVICE ABOUT RETAIL STOCKS 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 12.—John Saari, presi- 
dent of the Saari-Roblin Lumber Co., of this 
city, who is conceded to be one of the closest 
students of economie conditions thruout the 
country and well posted in the lumber trade, has 
sent out to the salesmen and connections of his 
concern a letter dealing with conditions on the 
west Coast that is of great interest and should 
be of value to every buyer of lumber. Mr. 
Saari’s letter is as follows: 


The year 1922 promises to be a good one for the 
lumber business. Everybody concedes this with- 
out any qualification. The only question is, How 
are we going to supply the demand and avoid an- 
other “runaway” market? 

Undoubtedly you have read the letter of Charles 
S. Keith, sent to his salesmen on Oct. 19, published 
in the Oct. 29 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
analyzing the lumber situation generally and south- 
ern pine particularly. Everyone interested in the 
use of lumber should read this letter and then in- 
vestigate the conditions prevailing in his own com- 
munity and lumber producing sections. 

The war, Government control, and recent Govern- 

ment “buyers’ strike” propaganda have had a more 
serious effect on lumber production on the west 
Coast than on any other producing section. While 
our timber resources have not as yet been depleted 
to a point causing a decline in production, as is the 
ease in the South, yet our mill capacity in the last 
seven years has actually decreased. A great many of 
the mills have burned down. A very few new mills 
have been built and the majority of those that have 
been forced to shut down have dilapidated to a 
condition where they must be practically rebuilt. 
_. Normally, our mills carry a very small stock. 
The heavy foreign demand, large California and 
Atlantic coast water shipments and the recent in- 
crease in the interior rail business have exhausted 
all of the surplus stocks accumulated during the 
depression, especially of the upper grades. At the 
present time the supply and demand of lumber on 
the west Coast are about equal and the only way 
to increase the supply is by increasing the price 
so that mills which are shut down can afford to 
resume production. 

One does not need to be a prophet to realize 





‘*Practical Sawmill Accounting,’’ which — ap- 
peared in these pages, will be interested in 
learning that he has become associated with 
John G. MeIntosh & Co., certified publie ac- 
countants, members of the American Institute 
of Accountants and the National Association 
of Cost Accountants. 

For more than ten years this concern, which 
consists of John G. MeIntosh, C.P.A., and C. S. 
Cowan, C.P.A., and now includes Mr. Mahony, 
has been making a specialty of accounting work 
in connection with the lumber industry of the 
Northwest. It maintains offices in Seattle, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore., the latter recently 
established. Both Mr. Cowan and Mr. McIntosh 
are well known to and their abilities highly 
esteemed by lumbermen of the Northwest. Mr. 
Mahony in 1917-18 examined the books of nearly 
all the large mills in Oregon and Washington 
for the Federal Trade Commission. He did the 
field accounting in the commission’s investiga- 
tion to determine production costs, capital in- 
vested ete. Until recently he was on the New 
York City staff of an accounting organization 
with country wide activities. Just nowhe is repre- 
senting John G. MeIntosh & Co. in Washington, 
D. C., in Federal tax matters, but he shortly 
will assume the position of chief of staff at the 
Portland headquarters of that concern. 


Mr. Mahony has completed a continuation 
of the series of articles on lumber accounting, 
which shortly will appear in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. This addition to an already strong 
staff of accountants is in line with the policy 
of John G. McIntosh & Co. to meet the needs 
of the lumber industry in the handling of com- 
plicated accounting problems and related serv- 
ices. The need of competent service of this 
sort is indicated by a recent ruling of the Fed- 
eral Treasury Department that all attorneys and 
agents practicing before it must be enrolled, 
and that only after investigation of their fitness 
by the bureau of internal revenue. 


THE BEST OF ROOFS NEEDS SALESMANSHIP 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 12.—Shingle whole- 
salers and manufacturers this week heard with 
interest and approval an extremely pointed 
‘‘talk,’’ which in effect told them that the time 
had certainly come for them to advance beyond 
the status of being mere order takers. In view 
of the inroads of prepared roofings, and the 
methods employed in placing the substitute ma- 
terial before the ultimate consumer, they were 
admonished to become real, creative salesmen 
themselves. 

The talk was given by L. Kraemer, of the 
architectural and building code bureau, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Kraemer displayed finesse and diplomacy in 
making his points, but the substance of his re- 
marks was that if the shingle men expected to 
get business the thing for them to do was to 
get out and hustle. Among the interesting ob- 
servations made by the building code expert 
was: 

The average architect doesn’t know anything 
about shingles. One of the principal things that 
could be done would be to start a little educational 
campaign among the architects. Up in the New 

ingland States, where anti-wood ordinances 
abound, the population is congested and the fire 
hazard is greater than in other districts. It is 
evident to me that the fire underwriters, in support- 
ing anti-wood legislation, have in mind conditions 
in that region. Yet we have never encountered a 
ease of hostile legislation in which we could not 
suggest a way out; and our method is to pave the 
way for substitute legislation that will give 
shingles a fair show. For example, we would write 
in a provision calling for clear, edge grain shingles, 
and we are able to prove that the fire hazard with 
respect to them is actually less than with other 
materials. The average dealer or consumer doesn’t 
know anything about edge grain shingles. In mak- 
ing our point we have used the illustration of a 
book ; if placed in a flame flatwise it will ignite, 
the edges of the leaves will curl, and at lenzth the 
entire volume will burn; but if placed edgewise 
to the flame the result will be a charring of the 
material. This illustration carries a great deal of 
weight when used to explain what an edge grain 
shingle really is. What you need most of all is to 
tell the people about shingles, and to let them 
know what splendid and durable roofs they make. 
It is an appalling fact that nowhere can you ob- 
tain the information, so far as the consumers are 
concerned. In Seattle I am glad to note the spirit 
of coéperation between the manufacturer and 
wholesaler; in the East you will find the whole- 
saler and retailer hostile to the manufacturer. 
Price fluctuations are a serious obstacle in the 
marketing of shingles. It seems to me that there 
isn’t a better time for a move toward stabilization 
than the present. 

At the close of his talk Mr. Kraemer an- 
swered numerous questions arising from many 
angles, including the durability and inflamma- 
bility of prepared roofing, the ease with which 
wooden shingles lend themselves to artistic 
architecture, the practical uses of wood, and the 
long life of the properly shingled roof. It was 
announced that Mr. Kraemer would be one of 
the speakers at the Red Cedar Shingle Congress 
to be held in this city Dec. 7 and 8. Cecil Gray, 
of the Gray Lumber & Shingle Co., presided at 
the meeting and entertained a motion conveying 
to Mr. Kraemer a vote of thanks for his excel- 
lent presentation of the subject of shingles. 


PINE SHIPMENTS SHOW INCREASE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 16.—Shipments of 
northern pine for October, as reported by nine- 
teen mills to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, showed an increase over last year, 
the first month of 1921 to make this showing. 
They also showed an excess over production 
for the first time this year. Comparative sta- 
tistics follow: ; 





PRODUCTION 
1920 1921 

40,723,882 29,706,530 

. 372,346,494 aoe teense 


Lumber, October ..... 
Lumber, ten months... 


Lath, October .....<2.. 7,587,000 ,060,000 
Lath, ten months...... 86,107,400 86,325,000 
SHIPMENTS 

1920 1921 
Lumber, October ...... 30,927,757 41,432,396 
Lumber, ten months.... 496,589,628 231,200,239 
LOGE, Qetebeh « wcccewss 2, 30 9,552,100 
Lath, ten months...... 58,003,000 92,212,100 


The increase in lumber shipments over October 
of last year was 34 percent, but the decrease 
in shipments for ten months, compared with 
the same period last year, is 53.4 percent. 
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Empire State Forest Products Association Considers 
Fire Protection, Reproduction and Other Problems 


Utica, N. Y., Nov. 14.—The Empire State 
Forest Products Association held its sixteenth 
annual meeting here Nov. 10, the meeting being 
called to order by President George N. Ostran- 
der, who read his annual address. He touched 
upon recent developments in the forest taxation 
situation and showed the difficulties which have 
beset the coalition bill originally fathered by 
the New York State Forestry Association, which 
association has ceased to function. He sketched 
the proposal to enlarge the scope of the Empire 
State Forest Products Association to cover the 
work formerly done by the New York State 
Forestry Association. 

Treasurer W. Clyde Sykes reported showing a 
balance of $1,579.83. 

Forester and Secretary A. B. Recknagel pre- 
sented his report which was accepted. 

Chairman W. C. Hull, of the legislative com- 
mittee, presented the report of that committee. 
The last part of this report is of particular 
interest, as follows: 

In conclusion, your committee. believes that the 
question of forest fire prevention is one of the 
most vital to our interests and to the public, and 
would recommend more drastic legislation and 
= for those who leave or start fires in the 
woods, 

Suggestions as to remedial measures might be 
considered: In shortening the ishing and hunt- 
ing seasons, forfeiture of license to fish and hunt 
for two years or more if found guilty of violation 
of law concerning forest fire ; legislation which may 
make conviction easier by presumptive evidence ; 
publication of penalties for violation of the forest 
fire law in the syllabus of laws relating to fish and 
game; a questionnaire as to provisions of the fire 
law to be filled ovit by applicant when hunting or 
fishing license is obtained ; compulsory instruction 
in fire prevention in the public schools. 

Your committee would recommend that our presi- 
dent appoint a committee of this association to 
confer wtih the conservation commission for the 
purpose of proposing more drastic legislation and 
penalties for those who are responsible for fires 
in the woods. 


On the National Forestry Policy 
George W. Sisson, jr., voiced his conviction 
that the association should not obstruct the 
Snell bill but should be receptive to this joint 
attempt to formulate a national forest policy. 


W. C. Hull answered by saying that he does 
not want the condemnation by the association 
of the Snell bill, but neither does he want the 
endorsement thereof. 

The president pointed out that the report of 
the legislative committee by no means commits 
the Empire State Forest Products’ Association 
to the views expressed therein. He spoke of 
the need for the association taking part in the 
framing of the national forest policy. ‘‘We 
can’t delegate to the men in the United States 
Forest Service the duty of framing this policy. 
We should, at this time, remain at least neutral 
reserving our expressions of attitude when the 
bills come up for a hearing at Washington,’’ 
he said. 

The chairman of the forestry committee, Er- 
nest A. Sterling, presented his report. He sug- 
gested a study by the association of the costs 
and the practicability of the essential require- 
ments for keeping forests productive, this to 
be done during the coming summer season when 
the Forest Service shall have formulated its 
recommendations. 

Dean Franklin Moon, of the New York State 
College of Forestry, called attention to the need 
for providing for an admixture of softwood 
reproduction after cutting, lest the hardwoods 
predominate in the young growth to the prac- 
tical exclusion of the more valuable softwoods. 

W. L. Sykes spoke of the fact that softwoods 
often come back naturally. He-urged codpera- 
tion between the loggers and the pulp and paper 
men to stop the cutting of small softwood trees 
for corduroy. 

The president appointed the following as the 
resolutions committee: Frank L. Moore, chair- 
man; Rufus L. Sisson, and W. C. Hull. 

' Election of Officers 


George W. Sisson, jr., as chairman of the 
nominating committee, presented the following 
slate of officers and directors: 


President—George N. Ostrander. 

Vice president—Ferris J. Meigs. 

Directors—Ernest A. Sterling, chairman; W. L. 
Sykes, Col. W. E. Haskell, John N. Carlisle, W. C. 
Hull, C. L. Fisher. 

The last three were named to constitute the 
executive committee of the board, with W. C. 
Hull as chairman. The report of the committee 
was accepted and the officers declared elected. 

H. R. Weaver, the association’s representa- 
tive on the advisory tax committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
briefly explained the work which he has been 
doing and the opportunities which are open, 
thru codperation, to modify or change existing 
tax regulations of the national Government. 

President Ostrander read a telegram from 
the United States Bureau of Internal Revenue 
granting additional extension of time for filing 
valuation data till Dec. 1, and stating that con- 
sideration of the New York State cases (ques- 
tionnaires) would begin Jan. 1. 

At the directors’ luncheon, W. L. Sykes was 
reélected treasurer and A. B. Recknagel secre- 
tary and forester for 1922. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the afternoon session the first speaker 
was W. G. Howard, assistant superintendent of 





G. N. OSTRANDER, 
Glen Falls, N. Y.; 
President 


A. B. RECKNAGEL, 
Albany, N. Y.; 
Secretary-Forester 


State forests, New York, who spoke on ‘‘ What 
the State has Accomplished in Fire Protec- 
tion.’’ Following Mr. Howard’s prepared ad- 
dress he spoke of fires due to carelessness by 
campers, fishermen and hunters. On this mat- 
ter he urged the need for greater education and 
expressed the view that no new legislation is 
needed but, rather, the enforcement of existing 
provisions of the conservation law. 

The president and J. L. Jacobs spoke of their 
favorable experiences in requiring all persons 
entering the land of their respective companies 
for hunting to have a written permit. Other 
members of the association joined in the dis- 
cussion. 

S. B. Detwiler, forest pathologist in charge 
of the white pine blister rust control study of 
the United States Bureau of Plant Industry, 
spoke of the work which he has been doing and 
the urgent situation with regard to white pine 
in the State of New York. He said that in 
New York State blister rust is virtually ubiq- 
uitous. The increase in this disease in the last 
two years is tremendous. The only solution 
is the eradication of the gooseberries and cur- 
rants. If this is not done, most of the pines 
will perish. 

‘*How the Forest Comes Back After Cutting’’ 


Prof. S. N. Spring, of Cornell University, 
spoke on ‘‘How the Forest Comes Back After 
Cutting,’’ illustrating his talk with a diagram- 
matic chart, showing a typical acre of hardwood 
land before and aftcr logging. The gist of his 


paper was summarized for the hardwood type 
of the western Adirondacks on a typical tract. 

W. L. Sykes suggested the possibility of cut- 
ting in strips running north and south, allow- 
ing natural re-seeding from the west side by the 
prevailing westerly wind. 

The presence of R. C. Staebner, forest in- 
spector of the United States Forest Service, 
enabled him to explain in person the govern- 
mental study of the essential requirements fox 
reforestation of cut-over lands to assure the 
future production of timber. Mr. Staebner is 
in charge of this work for the northeastern 
States. He invited the codperation of New 
York’s timber land owners. 

Prof. Nelson C. Brown, of the New York 
State College of Forestry, delivered an inter- 
esting address on the ‘‘Use of Tractors in 
Logging.’’ 

The discussion which followed was started by 
W. C. Hull, of the Oval Wood Dish Corpora- 
tion, who spoke of that concern’s experience 
in using tractors. Stanley H. Sisson, of the 
Racquette River Paper Co., made observations 
on its experience with a fleet of tractors in 
pulpwood logging. 

Mr. Sykes told of the Emporium Company’s 
experiences with small tractors on its opera- 
tions. It has used tractors chiefly in skidding 
logs to the track. 

L. C. Calhoun, representing James W. Sewall, 
of Old Town, Me., spoke on ‘‘ Proven Methods 
of Cruising Timber.’’ 

At the request of W. L. Sykes, chairman of 
the transportation committee, the report of this 
committee was read by the secretary, was ap- 
proved and ordered filed. 


Resolutions Adopted 


W. C. Hull presented the report of the reso- 
lutions committee in the absence of Frank L. 
Moore, the chairman, as follows: 


WHEREAS, The subject of a national timberland 
olicy in its relations to Federal and State activities 
S now receiving serious attention: 

Resolved, That the Empire State Forest Products 
Association in convention assembled favors the en- 
actment of legislation to protect and perpetuate 
the forests and for the replacement and restocking 
of the forests on cut-over and denuded areas in 
order that a future timber supply may be assured 
and _—- the principles outlined below it recom- 
mends: 

1. Adequate protection of forests from injury or 
destruction by fire or insects. 

2. The extension of public ownership of lands 
suitable for the reproduction of forest growth. 

8. Land classification and a general forest sur- 


vey. 

4. Extensive reforestation of public lands and 
liberal inducement for private reforestation. 

5. e liberal recognition of public responsi- 
bility commensurate with public benefit for the 
cost of forestry upon private timber lands. And be 
it further 

Resolved, That this association approves the gen- 
eral principles for the physical study, protection 
and perpetuation of national forest resources, and 
favors legislation to this end to the extent, and no 
further; that the measures adopted be codperative 
and educational and in no way infringe on the con- 
stitutional rights of private ownership or by re- 
strictive or mandatory statutes interfere with the 
free use, within the law, of private property or the 
policy and action of sovereign States ; and be it fur- 


er 

Resolved, That owing to the peculiar conditions 
and special advantages enjoyed by the State of 
New York in the way of forest policy, organization 
and appropriation, this State, in our opinion, is not 
in need of Federal assistance altho we would ap- 
prove coéperation in fire protection, timber census 
and research work when and as such codperation, 
in the judgment of the State, will be mutually 
advantageous; and be it further 

Resolved, That we emphatically endorse the 
significant statement of Gov. Miller in his message 
to the legislature on Jan. 5, and urge the enact- 
ment of legislation to carry out his views then 
expressed. 


A resolution was also adopted thanking the 
association officers for their beneficial assistance 
and work during the year. 


Evening Banquet 
The customary banquet took place at 7:30 
p.m. President Ostrander was toastmaster and 
introduced Superintendent of Staite Forests 
Clifford R. Pettis, who took the place of Con- 
servation Commissioner Ellis J. Staley on the 
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program, Mr. Staley being unable to attend. 
Mr. Pettis served as an excellent substitute, and 
his contention was that preservation of our 
forests has resolved itself into an economic 
question. 

‘¢How are the forest lands to be kept in con- 
tinuous productiveness?’’ was the question he 
gave for himself to answer. He stated that 
reforestation was nature’s own method, and 
that if the danger from forest fires were only 
eliminated, forest lands would take care of 


themselves, and hence the danger from a 
gradual elimination of our forests would be 
removed. 

Prof. G. Harris Collingwood, of the New 
York State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, was next called upon and entered 
into a most interesting explanation of a plan 
for reforestation thru the youth of the State. 
His plan is called ‘‘A Junior Home Project for 
Forestry,’’? and is presented thru the co- 
dperation of the United States Department of 


Agriculture. The plan has to do with encour- 
agement of boys and girls in forestry work, 
thru education, assistance in doing the work 
and finally a number of prize offers to make it 
attractive and lucrative. 

The banquet concluded with a brief appeal 
by Meade C. Dobson, of Utica, for codperation 
in the formation of an Adirondack Mountain 
Club similar to the Appalachian Mountain 
Club, the Green Mountain Club, the ‘‘Maza- 
mas’? and other organizations of ‘‘hikers.’’ 





NEW YORK LUMBER TRADE ASSOCIATION IN ANNUAL 


New York, Nov. 14.—Marking the close of 
the most successful year in its history, the New 
York Lumber Trade Association held its thirty- 
fifth anniversary meeting last Wednesday in 
the Waldorf Astoria. It seemed that everyone 
of the 150 members present brought good tid- 
ings about business conditions and there was not 
a single note of pessimism sounded in the many 
brief addresses. 


William C. Reid was elected president for a 
fourth term, his previous administrations having 
met with the unanimous endorsement of every 
member of the association. The meeting was 
preceded by a reception and luncheon, which 
served to impart a spirit of enthusiasm that 
swelled as the day progressed and reached high 
tide as the time drew near for the assembly to 
disperse—every man imbued with a desire to 
give the association even more support than he 
has extended in the past. 

The meeting was opened by President Reid, 
who cordially extended greetings and paid trib- 
ute to the increased attendance of the younger 
generation, who, he said, in the course of time 
would successfully carry on the work of the 
association. 


The treasurer’s report showed a total income 
of approximately $33,000 including a balance on 
hand of $4,400 from previous years, with ex- 
penditures of approximately $30,000. The bal- 
ance on hand is $3,302.91. 


Supplimenting the report of the board of 
trustees, Secretary H. B. Coho said that from 
figures collected the turnover of business among 
the members was approximately fifty million 
dollars a year. The report was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Election of Officers 

Chairman Richard S. White, of the nominat- 
ing committee, presented the following ticket 
as the unanimous choice of the committee for 
officers and trustees: 

President—William C. Reid. 

First vice president—J. Howard Burton. 

Second vice president—Joseph F. Murphy. 

Treasurer—Charles F. Fischer. 


Trustees—S. Henry Baldwin, C. E. Kennedy, 
Jacob Bayer, Arthur B, Lane, Charles V. Bossert, 
Edwin D. MacMurray, Cornelius Brislin, John F. 
McKenna, Fred J. Bruce, Joseph F. Murphy, Edgar 
Burgess, D. J. O’Connell, ’J. Howard Burton, Conrad 
N. Pitcher, William F. Clarke, Russell J. Perrine, 
W. BE. Code, jr., ree C. Reid, Carroll Cooney, 

R. Creveling, Fred W. Starr, 


Robert R. Sizer, E 
A. C. Crombie, Jou’ F. Steeves, John L. Cutler, 


George M. Stevens, J James —— Davis, B. L. 
Tim, Andrew H. kes, J. C. Turner, Charles F. 
Fischer, William S. Van Clief, Chas. Hill, Richard 
Ss. White, William P. Youngs. 


Alternates—Everet L. Barnard, Paul M. White, 
Russell T. Starr, Peter A. Smith, Theo. Henry, Wil- 
fred E. Murchie, Frank A. Niles, John A. Paterson. 

The nominations closed, Mr. Reid called Mr. 
White to the chair and the secretary was in- 
structed to cast one ballot for the election of 
the ticket. Mr. White named Robert R. Sizer, 
William E. Code and Langdon Adams a com- 
mittee to escort Mr. Reid back into the room. 
He was greeted with three cheers. 

Mr. Reid expressed his appreciation of his 
reélection and his confidence in the plans 
launched two years ago for broadening the work, 
saying they had justified the large expense in- 
volved. He said the future undoubtedly would 
see further substantial progress. 

Chairman Andrew H. Dykes, of the committee 
on eredits, interestingly reviewed the subject. 
He pointed out several ways in which the value 
of the credit work could be enhanced. It was 


recommended and adopted that the committee be 
empowered to institute such changes in the con- 
duct of the credit system as are deemed neces- 
sary. 

The president called on James Sherlock Davis, 
a former president of the association. Mr. Davis 
spoke on the ‘‘Eccentricities of Golf.’’ He 
referred facetiously to his recent efforts at the 
pastime and took a few ‘‘shots’’ at President 
Reid in connection with his reélection. 

Secretary W. W. Schupner, of the National 
Wholesalers’ association, told of the great work 
that local associations are accomplishing thru- 
out the country. He said he believed the New 
York Lumber Trade Association could greatly 
extend its prestige in the local market. He 


J. H. BURTON, 
Secretary First Vice President 
declared that he and the several departments of 
the National association would be glad to co- 
operate with the local body in every way possi- 
ble. 


Frank A. Niles, president of the Nylta Club, 
told of its organization and of its successful 
activities and work with the younger generation. 

C. E. Kennedy spoke ‘‘in a lighter vein.’’ He 
was jubilant over the work of the association, 
the results of the election and the accomplish- 
ments of the several members as golf wizards. 

‘*Our Big Opportunities’’ was the subject 
ascribed to J. H. Burton, vice president of the 
association and president of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. He compli- 
mented the association on its work and the im- 
provement in its general standing as a factor in 
the industry. 

Vice President J. F. Murphy expressed his 
appreciation of his election and voiced the be- 
lief that the organization had a great year be- 
fore it provided the members set their minds to 
the task of accomplishment. 

Mr. White was called upon for a ‘‘valedic- 
tory.’’ He said he had lost none of his enthu- 
siasm as to the future of the association. 

R. J. Perrine was called upon to speak on 
‘¢Pogsibilities.’’ He cast grief over the mem- 
bership by announcing that he had just learned 
of the serious illness with pneumonia of William 
P. Youngs, for years a trustee of the association 
and head of William P. Youngs & Bro. Upon 


his suggestion that the organization express its 
sympathy and its best wishes for the rapid re- 
covery of Mr. Youngs, the secretary was in- 
structed to do so. Mr. Perrine felicitated the 
association upon its accomplishments, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that no retailer in business 
who was at all conversant with the value of 
membership could afford not to join and said he 
would gladly assist in any way possible to 
increase the membership during the year. 

A report was made which covered the activi- 
ties and results of the work of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association for 1920 and 1921 
and gave a thoro insight into what the organ- 
ization is accomplishing in behalf of its member- 
ship. 


ESTABLISHES TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 15.—The North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association has added 
a transportation department to its service, in 
charge of E. J. Fisher, who has resigned from 
the traffic department of the Shevlin, Carpenter 
& Clarke Co. to accept the new post. He was 
chosen at a meeting of the association’s railroad 
committee, attended by Donald D. Conn, A. G. 
Kingsley and F. H. Bartlett, members of the 
committee, and by A. A. Adams, traffic manager 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, 
representing the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. : 


The position was created according to a 
motion passed at the association’s annual meet- 
ing last January. The work of the new depart- 
ment, it is announced, will be ‘‘the gathering 
of information and compilation of statistics re- 
lating to tonnage of logs moved, with total 
freight paid, number of cars of lumber shipped, 
showing point of origin, destination, weight, 
rate and freight paid ete.’’ 


A circular issued to members of the associa- 
tion by Chairman Conn, of the railroad com- 
mittee, and Secretary W. A. Ellinger, says that: 


The need for statistics of this character has 
long been recognized and was gegen! felt re- 
cently when data was required to present to the 
standing rate committee of the western trunk lines 
at the hearing in the matter of readjusting rates 
on lumber from Minnesota and northern Wisconsin 
producing points to destinations in Illinois, Iowa 
and Wisconsin. Owing to his extended absence 
from the city and other pressing duties, the chair- 
man of your railroad committee was unable to 
call a meeting of that committee before this time 
to take up the subject and work out definite plans 
of procedure. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the meeting that 
a competent man should be engaged who is to de- 
vote his entire time to transportation matters in 
general in the interests of all the members of the 
association in order that their interests will be 
properly protected and their rights preserved in 
such matters as rates, car supply, embargoes, claims, 
car stake allowances etc. The employment of such 
a man would enable the association office to give 
members service in tracing cars, diverting cars in 
transit, auditing freight bills, keeping our freight 
rate book up to date, and other matters. 


The committee obtained the sanction of the 
board of directors and employed Mr. Fisher for 
the work, as manager of the transportation de- 
partment. He was formerly in the -freight 
department of the Soo railroad, and from Oct., 
1918, until this month had been with the Shev- 
lin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. 





THE LEAVES OF ORDINARY BEECH TREES are 
sometimes eaten by mountain people who boil 
them for salad, which they prefer to call 
‘“greens.’’? They are liked best in early sum- 
mer when they are young and tender. 
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SOUTHERN LUMBERMEN BEFORE FORESTRY COMMITTEE 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 14.—The committee 
on forestry policy of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States began hearings at the 
Association of Commerce Building this morn- 
ing with a number of representative Southern 
lumbermen in attendance. Harold D. Newman, 
an officer of the local commerce association, 
called the meeting to order and delivered a 
brief address of welcome in the course of which 
he pledged the New Orleans business com- 
munity ’s hearty codperation in the working out 
of a proper forest policy. 

Chairman D. L. Goodwillie of the committee 
responded. He told of the hearings already 
held elsewhere and predicted that the midwest- 
ern States of Illinois, Ohio, Michigan and In- 
diana will in the near future undertake actual 
reforestation along practical lines. 

Dr. H. P. Baker, of the committee, followed, 
explaining that the committee is seeking light 
on all phases of the problem, including taxa- 
tion, Government and State regulation and co- 
operation, and practical ways to make tree 
growing profitable., 

Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, of the 
Southern Pine Association, invited to speak for 
that association, called upon Phil 8. Gardiner, 
president of the association, who placed on 
record the forestry policy recently adopted by 
its directors. Telling of his visit to European 
forests in pre-war days, Mr. Gardiner said that 
we Americans have yet to learn a number of 
things about practical forestry that our broth- 
ers of the older countries have spent years in 
working out. Forest problems over here are 
very complex. The Southern Pine Association 
felt they should be solved and had appointed a 
special committee to study them, resulting in 
the adoption of its forestry policy as submitted. 
In response to a query, he said that his own 
State of Mississippi had not yet enacted laws 
on the subject but the legislature had created 
a commission to study the matter and report at 
the regular session to be held next January. 

R. D. Forbes, of the Forest Service, told the 
committee that Virginia, North Carolina, Louis- 
iana, Texas and Tennessee are the only States 
of the southern group that have taken definite 
action toward a State forestry policy. 


Louisiana’s Methods 


Conservation Commissioner M. L. Alexander 
of Louisiana described the policy and work in 
that State. Of 29,000,000 acres of land in 
Louisiana, he said that less than 5,000,000 acres 
are in cultivation. Sixteen million acres orig- 
inally were covered with virgin timber, of which 
12,000,000 have been cut, leaving 4,000,000 
acres of the virgin stand. But Louisiana 
already has a splendid crop of second-growth 
timber, covering about 4,500,000 acres, much of 
which is coming in. While it was estimated 
that the virgin stand would be exhausted in 
about fifteen years, he thought it fair to assume 
that the lumber industry would survive many 
years longer and with ten to nineteen million 
acres of land available for reforestation, might 
easily be perpetuated by the practice of fores- 
try. He described Louisiana’s forestry laws; 
its plan to encourage reforestation by nominal 
taxation of lands devoted to reforestation; its 
severance tax of 2 percent which the Louisiana 
lumbermen had voluntarily consented to. 

Henry E. Hardtner, ‘‘father of conserva- 
tion’’ in Louisiana and founder of the Urania 
forest reserve, then was called upon to describe 
that project. Mr. Hardtner gave a very inter- 
esting account of the Urania experiment and 
its successful results, supported by statistics 
already familiar to most students of forestry. 
His talk and replies to questions put by mem- 
bers of the committee occupied the remainder 
of the forenoon session. 


Afternoon Session . 


R. H. Downman led off the afternoon session 
with a clear and frank statement of the view 
held by many, that the existing tax system is 
the chief obstacle in the way of reforestation 
by private owners on any very extensive scale. 
The annual tax levies over a term of years 
required to grow timber of merchantable size 


tended to render the cost of reforestation pro- 
hibitive. Under a system whereby a fair tax 
would be collected at maturity of the crop, a 
fair return might be insured the grower of 
trees, encouraging and fostering reforestation. 

Secretary John M. Pritchard of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, making 
it clear that he spoke as an individual rather 
than a spokesman for his association, endorsed 
Mr. Downman’s statement. He did not believe 
that any mandatory legislation based upon the 
punitive theory would succeed. Hardwood con- 
ditions are radically different from those of 
pine. Most hardwood species take much longer 
to attain merchantable size, about 200 years 
being required to grow oak suited for cabinet 
uses. Walnut is a notable exception. Again, 
southern hardwoods grow for most part in the 
alluvial districts, upon very rich soil that, after 
being cut over, is devoted to agriculture. The 
hardwood lumbermen have not felt that refor- 
estation was advisable on these lands ideally 
adapted to cultivation and capable of growing 
annual crops of other products needed by the 
world. His association has formulated no for- 
estry policy for these reasons, but is in hearty 
sympathy with the commerce chamber’s general 
campaign and is now engaged in studying the 
possibilities of closer utilization of hardwood. 

Chairman Goodwillie suggested that the hard- 
wood association tackle the problem of making 
its industry a permanent one by asking the 
codperation of the Forest Service and getting 
trained foresters to study the practicability of 
hardwood regrowth. 

Col. W. H. Sullivan, of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., prefaced his statement by saying 
that he and his company are ‘‘ humble followers 
in the footsteps of Henry Hardtner, who has 
done a wonderful work.’’ Forestry doesn’t 
seem to him as great a problem as was that of 
good roads. It strikes him that the committee 
would do well to recommend Federal codpera- 
tion in reforestation along the lines of Federal 
coéperation in good roads and agricultural 
development. The Government should establish 
forestry agents when possible. Forestry should 
be taught in the public schools. Even assum- 
ing the accuracy of the estimates that the 
virgin forests of the South will be exhausted 
in twenty to fifty years, we still have time to 
educate the new generation. The lumbermen 
themselves need education on the subject as well 
as the public. As a lumberman he does not 
favor Government supervision of lumbering, nor 
does he favor the taking over by the State of 
lands for reforestation purposes. 

Mr. Johnson, forester of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., described the Bogalusa reforesta- 
tion project in some detail. The company has 
fenced one 5,000-acre tract and another of 850 
acres, the 5,000-acre tract costing about $5 an 
acre to plow, fence and seed. It protects it 
from fire by utilizing streams and roads and 
plowing fire lanes along the fences and burning 
off the grass between the furrows. By way of 
experiment, 50,000 seedling trees have been tak- 
en out of forest shelter and transplanted in the 
open at a cost of less than a half-cent each. 
About 60 percent are still living tho they have 
not made as good growth as treelings natu- 
rally seeded. At one time the company fol- 
lowed the practice of ‘‘clean logging,’’ taking 
off everything and making as close utilization 
as possible. A year or so ago it began to leave 
seed trees on the cut-over tracts. Now the for- 
estry department goes in ahead of the turpen- 
tine crews and marks the young trees under 
12 inches for salvation. It finds that after 
the big trees are cut out these young trees 
grow very rapidly. 

F. H. Farwell, Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
Orange, Tex., inquired about the cost of clear- 
ing and preparing cut-over tracts for plowing 
and seeding. Col. Sullivan replied that it didn’t 
cost anything as no special preparation was 
made. In response to another query he gave it 
as his opinion that possibly not over 30 percent 
of the cut-over lands of the South are suited 
to profitable agriculture. 

Dr. H. 8. Drinker, of the committee, got the 


floor before adjournment to express the hope 
that the witnesses at Tuesday’s hearing would 
frankly state their opinions regarding the Snell 
and Capper bills pending in Congress. The com- 
mittee, he explained, is not committed to either 
bill but wishes to get the views and opinions 
of practical lumbermen and business men on 
both. 

Tonight the Southern Pine Association enter- 
tained the committee and the visiting lumber- 
men, foresters and others at a dinner at the 
Louisianne. 


TUESDAY’S SESSIONS 


After opening Tuesday morning’s session, 
Chairman Goodwillie called upon E. A. Hauss, 
of the Alger-Sullivan Co., Century, Fla. Mr. 
Hauss said that his company held 200,000 acres 
in Alabama, of which about 100,000 acres is 
now idle. Its reforestation under present con- 
ditions is not possible because Alabama has 
no laws of any sort for encouragement of 
forestry or protection of reforested tracts 
against fire. In the present state of public 
sentiment it probably would take four to six 
years to get worthwhile legislation thru in that 
State. The ‘‘free range’’ idea prevailed and 
there was great opposition to laws of any sort 
against fire. Mr. Hauss agreed with Col. Sul- 
livan that Federal codperation should take the 
form of instruction, guidance and aid rather 
than Government supervision of lumbering 
operations or purchase of lands for reforesta- 
tion. In his opinion, the existing tax system 
is one of the chief obstacles ‘in the way of 
reforestation. 

R. W. Wier, of the R. W. Wier Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex., expressed the opinion that the 
cost of growing trees would be nearer $50 a 
thousand than $8 a thousand. Figuring a 6 
percent return on money investment and 2 per- 
cent for taxes and other expenses, and com- 
pounding the deferred interest, tracts re- 
forested for a period of forty-five years would 
represent a cost of $320 an acre. He thought 
that lumbermen now are selling their product 
at figures that did not represent cost of stump- 
age and manufacture, the sales being conducted 
on the basis of economie conditions and in 
obedience to the natural law of supply and 
demand with little regard to stumpage values 
and manufacturing costs. He agreed in large 
measure with the proposition that the re- 
forestation must be conducted by sections, ‘‘If 
the Federal Government will counsel and 
codperate with the State and the land owner, 
and both work with him as they do with the 
corn raiser, the forestry program will be pro- 
gressing year by year to ultimate success.’’ 
Mr. Wier does not consider the proposal to 
pass or defer taxes on reforested land correct 
or economically sound, as the various counties 
must have annual tax returns for maintenance. 
‘*T believe,’’ he continued, ‘‘that if the State 
and its citizens will get together as we in our 
State hope to do, we will formulate a plan that 
will raise trees on an economic basis. Trees 
in the Gulf States should grow sufficiently 
fast to pay interest, but not taxes or compound 
interest.’’ He thinks the State under certain 
conditions should have the right to buy lands, 
or to condemn and take them over at a fixed 
price where large owners refuse to sell; then 
prevent fires and make provision for reforesta- 
tion when needed. 

Dr. BAKER—If the wood using industries would 
get together on a national forestry policy, they 


could accomplish as much as the farmers have done, 
It’s largely a question of getting together. 


Mr. W1iEr—The lumbermen as a whole are broad 
gauge men, keenly alive to the situation, but the 
proposition is a little too big for them. 


F. H. Farwell, Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
Orange, Tex., suggested that the lumbermen 
have themselves largely to blame for the posi- 
tion they are in today; they have never been 
able to agree upon anything in respect of 
reforestation. It should be remembered that 
the forest crop is a one-crop yield not to be 
compared with ¢ommodities annually grown. 
It differed from ore, oil and other natural re- 
sources in that the timber resource was visible 
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and always in plain view of the assessor and 
tax collector. Back in 1886 his company 
launched a forestry campaign, which has been 
carried on along the original lines. The little 
trees are saved as the timber is logged off. 
It now has 110,000 acres with a second-growth 
stand that would cut perhaps 3,000 feet an 
acre. He asked the committee to visualize this 
110,000-acre tract, the cost to fence, police 
against fire, other maintenance and taxes, and 
to reach their own conclusions as to whether 
it is an ‘‘economic proposition.’’ ‘‘I know of 
companies which have been logging for years, 
yet their taxes today are 20 percent higher 
than when they began operations, notwith- 
standing the depletion of their timber supply 
by operation. Sometimes it seems that the 
message of present taxation and conditions is 
to ‘cut out and get out.’’’ Mr. Farwell favors 
the Snell bill as offering the nearest approach 
to a solution. ‘‘The idea at the back of my 
head,’’ he said in econelusion, ‘‘is that the 
need is for someone—the State in preference to 
the Federal Government—to buy the land and 
carry out the forestry program as no individual 
can afford to do.’’ 


Reduction of Taxation Necessary 


J. Lewis Dantzler, N. L. Dantzler Lumber 
Co., Moss Point, Miss., suggested that the re- 
duction of taxation is absolutely necessary to 
reforestation. His company owns large cut- 
over holdings and would like to utilize them, 
“but can’t do anything in our State unless 
taxation is reduced.’’ Mr. Dantzler said that 
in one county the tax on his company’s hold- 
ings had been quadrupled, and tho the stump- 
age involved amounted to a matter of only 
200,000,000 feet in round numbers, and the 
county had a thriving small city of perhaps 
25,000 people within its borders, his company 
is paying according to report practically one- 
third of the total county taxes. This question 
of taxation in his judgment is a very im- 
portant factor in the reforestation problem. 

Dr. C. F. Speh, secretary of the Turpentine 
& Rosin Producers’ Association, outlined its 
interest in reforestation. In prewar times 85 
percent of the world’s supply of naval stores 
was produced from American southern pine. 
The percentage has declined to about 65 per- 
cent this year. Prewar production from this 
source averaged about 675,000 barrels a year. 
The slump in production during and since the 
war had reduced the 15-year average to about 
600,000 barrels a year. The turpentine crop 
is taken off about 4,000,000 acres of pine 
timber. From this time the average produc- 
tion might decline to 450,000 barrels a vear, 
requiring use of 2,500,000 acres of timber an- 
nually. There must be about 700,000 acres of 
new orchards every year. Better methods of 
turpentining have minimized the damage to 
trees and the naval stores industry today is 
giving the nation a byproduct wealth which 
may be termed ‘‘velvet,’’? ranging from 
$35,000,000 and $50,000,000 to as high as 
$75,000,000 a year. The less naval stores we 
produce, the more we shall have to import. 
The industry depends for permanence upon the 
perpetuation of the southern pine forests. It 
will go out about two or three years ahead of 
the southern pine lumber industry. 

Dr. Baker asked, ‘‘ When do you expect it to 
go out?’’ Dr. Speh’s emphatic reply was 
‘*Never!’’ which drew a round of applause. 

Roy F. Morse, Long-Bell Lumber Co., ‘Quit- 
man, Miss., invited to speak, called on Mr. 
Ward, member of the Mississippi legislature, 
secretary of the Mississippi forestry commis- 
sion and representative of the Robinson Land 
& Lumber Co., with a practical logging ex- 
perience of forty years. Mr. Ward said that 
while Mississippi had adopted no forestry leg- 
islation, the forestry commission had drafted 
within the last few days tentative forestry bills 
for submission at the January session, which 
would soon be published as a basis for discus- 
sion. Reforestation, he said, is coming on us 
like a rising tide. It is vital. He is disposed 
to favor some means of tax-exemption for 
young growing trees that will make it practica- 
ble and profitable for private owners to re- 
forest their lands. From his own experience 
he cited instances of rapid regrowth. He had 


cut much second-growth timber averaging 
6,000 feet to the acre. By request Mr. Ward 
told of a visit in 1908 to San Domingo to 
cruise a timber tract and arrange for a gov- 
ernment concession for its development. The 
governor of the province, a negro, told him 
that the concession must contain stipulations 
preventing the cutting or damaging of young 
trees under a stated diameter, which must be 
saved to insure perpetuation of the forests for 
use by future generations. The president of 
the country insisted upon the same provision. 
‘«These negroes,’’ he said, ‘‘recognized their 
duty to posterity, in the care of their country’s 
timber supply, sooner than we white folks 
have done.’’ 


Difficulties of Reforestation in the South 


Austin Cary, of the Forest Service, gave the 
committee an understanding of certain of the 
difficulties encountered by reforestation in the 
South. Since the early settlement, centuries 
ago, the people in the rural timbered sections 
have been grazing their cattle in the woods, 
burning them over periodically to clean up the 
brush and improve the grazing as they sup- 
posed. Their widespread opinion is that this is 
their inalienable right regardless of who owns 
the lands. Efforts to practice fire prevention, 
to fence tracts for reforestation, to enact stock 
laws, collide with this ancient custom, provok- 
ing bitter opposition and sometimes leading 
to bloodshed. The protection of seedlings 
from fire during the first year or so is one of 
the essentials of reforestation. Even if fire 
regulations are enacted, they must have com- 
munity support if they are to be enforced. 
Hence the problem in this phase is largely one 
of education—a ‘‘detailed local problem’’ as 
he sees it. Mr. Cary was questioned at con- 
siderable length by the committee with respect 
to the feasibility .of forestry practice by 
cooperation of public and private agencies. 
He decided to go into the tax question, but 
listed ‘‘vicious taxation’’ along with the 
‘*play of bad politics’’ and the fomentation 
of class bitterness, among the obstacles that 
must be dealt with. It has been demonstrated 
that the timber will grow, and rapidly, if 
given a fair chance. 

R. D. Forbes, of the southern research sta- 
tion, Forest Service, and former State forester 
of Louisiana, spoke very briefly, pointing that 
the forest research work was by general agree- 
ment a public function and one of the ways 
in which Government codperation can be use- 
fully applied by mutual agreement. Mr. Forbes 
then presented for the committee’s records 
several newly compiled statistical tables bear- 
ing on the forestry problem. In one of these 
he showed that in 1910 in twelve southern 
States with a population of 25,158,115 the per 
capita production in feet, board measure, was 
713, while in 1920 with a population of 28,201,- 
407 the per capita production was 521 feet. 
He estimated that in 1930 the population would 
be 31,021,548 and the per capita production 
397 feet; in 1940 with 34,123,703 persons the 
per capita production would be 179 feet. In 
another table he showed how the reforestation 
contract law proposed in 1920 in Louisiana 
would have affected taxes on Class B eut-over 
pine land. [This table will be printed in a 
later issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
EDITor. | 

As the hour of final adjournment approached 
Roy F. Morse got the floor, temporarily retired 
Mr. Goodwillie from the chairmanship, called 
Col. Sullivan to preside and offered resolutions 
thanking the committee for its visit, its 
courtesy and fairness; expressing full confi- 
dence in its sincerity and judgment and pledg- 
ing codperation in its efforts to formulate a 
national forestry platform. Mr. Sullivan put 
the question, which was carried by unanimous 
rising vote. 

Chairman Goodwillie expressed his apprecia- 
tion and Mr. Knapp on behalf of the commit- 
tee offered a resolution of thanks, which the 
committeemen carried by rising vote. The 
New Orleans hearing was pronounced one of 
the most instructive and successful the com- 
mittee has held. 

Adjournment came at 1 o’clock and at 4:30 
the committeemen and many of those in at- 


tendance upon the hearings left for Bogalusa, 
where they will inspect the Great Southern 
Lumber Co.’s industries and reforestation 
projects as the company’s guests and under the 
genial guidance of Col. Sullivan, George A. 
Townsend and J. G. Johnson and others of 
the company’s executive staff. 





Lumber Trade Customs 


Established by Arbitration Department, 
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WHOLESALER’S OBLIGATION TO SHIP 
IN TIME AGREED 


THE Facts: On April 12, 1921, a northern 
buyer sent an order to a southern wholesaler for 
a ear of No. 1 common selects plain red gum 
for shipment ‘‘at once.’’ Seller accepted the 
order promptly for shipment ‘‘at once.’’ 

Then followed considerable correspondence 
during April and May wherein buyer repeatedly 
urged seller to make shipment and the latter 
repeatedly promised early delivery. On June 3, 
buyer wrote seller bringing specific attention 
to the long delay and insisted that quick ship- 
ment must be made. 

Not having received invoice, buyer notified 
seller on June 15 that unless the latter gave 
him ear number inside of ten days, buyer would 
then purchase elsewhere for seller’s account. 
Seller replied on June 18 bringing attention to 
numerous difficulties he had had with his mill 
connections in connection with the execution of 
the order, but that he would surely wire car 
number within the following week. Shipment 
was not made within that time and therefore 
buyer purchased car elsewhere at a loss of 
$45.59, sending seller a bill therefor on July 6. 
Seller then advised that he had the car ready in 
accordance with previous promises and insisted 
that buyer accept same. 

THE Dispute: The buyer contended that, 
having allowed the order to remain with seller 
more than sixty days, he had thereby given him 
ample time within which to fill an order for ship. 
ment ‘‘at once.’’ Furthermore, that having 
given seller an additional ten days’ grace, 
buyer insisted that he was well within his rights 
in purchasing elsewhere for seller’s account. 
Therefore, buyer contended he should not be re- 
quired to accept shipment from seller after June 
25, and that his bill for loss incurred thru re- 
placement should be paid. Buyer furthermore 
contended that seller alone was responsible to 
him for proper execution of the order and that 
he was in nowise interested in or responsible 
for the difficulties seller might have had with his 
mill connections. 

The seller’s contention was that his mill con- 
nection suffered considerable delay in the execu- 
tion of the order for causes beyond its control, 
that the stock called for in the order was very 
searce in that section so that it was not con- 
venient for him to secure it elsewhere and that, 
therefore, he should not be held responsible for 
the delay. Seller insisted that he had put forth 
a fair effort toward executing the order as 
originally contemplated and felt that buyer was, 
under all the circumstances, unreasonable in 
canceling same, particularly after seller had 
finally succeeded in replacing it for early 
delivery. Therefore seller contended that he 
should not be held liable for loss incurred thru 
buyer’s repurchase, nor suffer loss of profit 
thru cancelation. 

THE Decision: It is held 1. There was no 
dispute as to the fact that the original contract 
ealled for shipment ‘‘at once.’’ 

2. Buyer, having allowed seller a period of 
sixty days within which to make shipment, 
thereby gave more than reasonable considera- 
tion to seller on an order accepted for shipment 
““at once.’? 

3. Failure to ship within a reasonable time 
renders seller responsible for any loss thereby 
inourred by the buyer. Therefore buyer, in 
purchasing elsewhere for seller’s account, was 
entirely within his rights, he having waited sixty 


(Concluded on Page 65) 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA DEALERS MEET 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Nov. 12.—Today the 
eleventh annual convention of the Southern 
California Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
called to order by President A. C. Bowers at 
10 a. m. in the assembly room of the Alexan- 
dria Hotel here. 

After a few words of welcome the president 

called for a report of the committee which 
attended the initial meeting of the California 
Lumbermen’s Association in San (Francisco. 
F. N. Gibbs, of the committee, suggested that 
as R. A. Hiscox, a director of the new organiza- 
tion, was present he should be heard from di- 
rect. Mr. Hiscox reviewed the formation of 
the association, outlined what it hoped to ac- 
complish, and emphasized where it would bene- 
fit the industry generally. C. W. Pinkerton, 
vice president of the State association, followed 
and urged active participation. J. Hal Hunter, 
secretary-treasurer of the California Lumber- 
men’s Association, also spoke briefly as to its 
merits. 
_ G. F. Hoff, secretary of. the Material Men’s 
Association, San Diego, was then called on to 
explain why he had not attended previous con- 
ventions, and did so gracefully: 

The president then called on G. M. Corn- 
wall, of Portland, Ore., who gave an interest- 
ing but altogether too short talk on trade con- 
ditions, particularly with reference to foreign 
relations. 

After a short ‘‘get acquainted’’ recess, ad- 
journment was taken until 2:30 p. m. 

Business was resumed promptly at 2:30 p. m. 
Secretary F. L. Morgan read his annual re- 
port, from which it appeared that the associa- 
tion was in good financial condition. He con- 
gratulated the membership on the fact that 
its affairs had been economically administered, 
announced an increase in membership and re- 
ported one withdrawal. 

The president then introduced J. C. Dionne, 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, who gave one of his inimitable talks on 
modern merchandising, contrasting a modern 
lumber merchant with an old time lumber deal- 
er. 

A Survey of Situation at Mills 


Mr. Dionne was followed by Henry Riddi- 
ford, secretary of the Los Angeles Lumber- 
men’s Exchange. After discussing inventories, 
stock records etc., Mr. Riddiford said: 


Now about the general situation. With lower 
log costs and lower production costs the manufac- 
turers as a whole have lost money on this year’s 
business. Starting in at the foundation, logs 
are reported held at around $10, $14, and $20, 
with no surplus and running poor for quality, 
which is probably a factor in the scarcity and 
price of uppers. My latest figures are of Aug. 1, 
and for the previous seven months show on twenty- 
eight operations an average production cost of 
$11. An average of 48 mill operations for July 
showed a loss of 3.8 percent on the investment, 
and for the seven months of the year a loss of 
2.17 percent, or $2.48 a thousand, for the month: 
and $1.42 a thousand for the seven months. Actual 
manufacturing costs were $9.37 for July and $9.58 
for seven months. The typical log ran 20 percent 
No. 3 clear and better ; 8 percent select common ; 57 
percent common, and 15 percent No. 2 common and 
poorer. The mills reporting to the West Coast 
association cut to Oct. 22 practically 2,167,000,000 
feet, which is not up to normal. They shipped 
2,268,000,000 feet, so their stocks are about 100,- 
000,000 feet less than they were Jan. 1. On Oct. 
= a ery ~g ee for 3,613 cars rail 

ipment, 83,213, eet domestic cargo and 66,- 
706,589 feet for export. ” 


The Recent Flurry in the Market 


During August and September. everything 
touched low water mark. Retail prices dropped 
to the level of May, 1917, and were 35 percent below 
the high tide of February, 1920. Around Oct. 1, 
matters suddenly spurted upward and for a few 
days it looked like a runaway. Prices subsided, 
however, and with the possible exception of those 
on lath are hanging around a level about $3 above 
low water. Finish and uppers generally are scarce 
and high in proportion to other items on the list, 
tho flooring is said to be sagging a little. The 
flurry started in southern pine. I think a slightly 
improved and rather late in the season building 
activity, together with the necessity of replenish- 
ing yard stocks which were down to the limit, were 
the principal reasons for it. Besides, it was a 
good time to buy. Fir reacted in sympathy and for 
the week of Oct. 15 orders jumped to 82,500,000. 
At present the mills are cutting between 60,000,000 
and 70,000,000 feet weekly ; shipping a little more 
than they cut, with orders in excess of both cut 
and shipments. 





Prospects in the Domestic Market 


The retail demand in Los Angeles promises to be 
excellent for some time. Building permits this 
year have been in comparatively small amounts 
averaging less than $2,500 each. There were built 
11,821 dwellings and many of them will be added 
to later. An era of heavier construction is now ex- 
pected, with a continuance of home building and 
for industrial use. The manufacturing and whole- 
sale end of the game is still anybody’s guess. Per- 
sonally I look for a very firm and possibly a rising 
market in finish and uppers generally. Lath I ex- 
pect will gradually drop back to normal, and 
shingles and common are liable to be weak anyway 
until spring. With peace in the building trades 
heavy construction will proceed in the large eastern 
centers. Transportation charges, which now are 
about 40 percent of the retail price on common 
= to retard building, will probably be -re- 

uced. 


Big Increases in Waterborne Movement 


The export demand, particularly from the Orient, 
is much heavier. Japan, normally a large cus- 
tomer, has, it is understood, placed an embargo 
on the cutting of her own timber for a long term 
of years and with much more favorable exchange 
conditions now than last summer is expected to 
take and in fact is taking considerable stock. 

The waterborne movement to the east coast thru 
the Panama Canal is increasing wonderfully, for the 
first half of this year it was nearly 94,000,000 feet 
as compared with about 1,500,000 for the same 
period of 1920. Fir is coming into general use 
for the many purposes for which it is particularly 
adapted. I understand that New York, Philadel- 





W. T. DAVIES, PASADENA ; 
Elected President 


phia, Baltimore and Wilmington, Del., have ordered 
several million feet for wharf and pier purposes. 
Have Much to Be Thankful For 

Altogether, you will gather, I am still optimistic 
as to the ultimate destiny of the Pacific coast lum- 
ber industry. hen we sit around the festive board 
eating turkey a week from Thursday let us be 
duly thankful that our lives have been cast in 
pleasant places and for the wonderfully prosperous 
year we have had, with the hope that our less 
fortunate brethren in other sections who have 
had mighty slim pickings for quite a while now, 
will, in the near future, receive their due measure 
of prosperity also. 


W. B. Nettleton, of the Nettleton Lumber 
Co., Seattle, was expected to address the con- 
vention but was called away on important busi- 
ness. 

Discusses Antishingle Legislation 


R. 8. Whiting, secretary of the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
was the next speaker. He discussed the anti- 
shingle agitation in Ohio and elsewhere and 
explained the propaganda responsible for it. 
He also analyzed the recent California statute 
which was suspended by referendum. 

Mr. Whiting declared his association is always 
ready to cooperate with other organizations or 
communities where legislation inimical to the 
wooden shingle is threatened, and he answered 
pertinent questions of several of those present. 


Elect Directors; Honor Past President 


The following were elected directors: C. H. 
Chapman, Santa Ana; W. T. Davies, Pasadena; 





C. H. Griffen, Artesia; 
Frank L. Fox, Glendale; 
J. W. Fisher, Long 
Beach. 

C. W. Pinkerton, of 
the Whittier Lumber 








F. L. MORGAN, 
Los Angeles; 
Reélected Secretary 





Co., introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


WHerEAS, Our _presi- 
dent, A, C. Bowers, has re- 
tired from active busi- 
ness; and 

WHEREAS, He has done 
all in his power to follow 
the principles of the Southern California Retail 
Dealers’ Association and given his time and energy 
to the upbuilding of the association ; and 

WuenreEas, He has now retired from the board of 
directors ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the office of honorary president 
be created; and be it further 

Resolved, That Mr. Bowers be unanimously 
elected to that office. 

This was seconded by F. L. Fox and others 


and carried by a rising vote. 





Mr. Pinkerton asked for an ‘‘expression of 
codperation’’ with the recently formed State 
association. This gave rise to a question as to 
risking the identity of the Southern California 
association and to various proferred amendments 
and a prolonged debate started by F. A. Gibbs, 
of Anaheim, and sustained by E. B. Culman, 
Riverside, O. H. Barr, Frank L. Fox, G. F. Hoff 
and others, all of which seemed to be favorable 
to the State organization but solicitous for the 
Southern California association. On the sug- 
gestion of David Woodhead the matter was re- 
ferred to the directors for decision on its feasi- 
bility. 

At a meeting of the board of directors, W. T. 
Davies was elected president; C. W. Pinkerton, 
vice president, and F. L. Morgan was reélected 
secretary-treasurer for the ensuing year. 


The Banquet and Entertainment 


The customary annual compliment, taking a 
substantial form this year, was paid to Miss 
Jessie Newhan, Secretary Morgan’s efficient as- 
sistant, when the members dispersed to prepare 
for the annual banquet. This took place this 
evening in the Hotel Alexandria. 

Over two hundred and fifty members, their 
ladies and guests, sat down to dinner in the 
banquet room of the hotel. The retiring presi- 
dent, Mr. Bowers, was at the head of the table 
and the president-elect, W. T. Davies, officiated 
as toastmaster. 

Sylvester Weaver, president of the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce, was the speaker of 
the evening, followed briefly by J. C. Dionne 
and G. M. Cornwall. 

The evening closed with several vaudeville 
numbers, arranged for largely thru the efforts 
of E. U. Wheelock, of E. U. Wheelock & Co., 
and given on an impromptu stage in the ban- 
quet room. They were heartily applauded and 
every one went home happy. 

A committee from the California Lumber- 
men’s Association, consisting of R. A. Hiscox, 
of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., San Francisco; 
A. Hubbard, of the Hubbard Carmichel Co., 
San Jose, and J. Hal Hunter, secretary-treasurer 
of the association, came down from the north 
to attend the convention. 





MISSISSIPPI MILL RESUMES OPERATION 


Hovey, Miss., Nov. 15.—The Pine Lumber 
Co., manufacturer of longleaf southern pine at 
this point, has resumed operation after being 
closed down for several months. The company 
is manufacturing to capacity and is now pre- 
pared to furnish yard and shed stock and will 
welcome inquiries. R. L. Rice, sr., is manager 
and H. L. Stumbaugh is manager of sales. 
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Nov. 28—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla, Semiannual, 


Dec. 6—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
Dec, 7-8—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Washington 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 
11-12—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual, 
Jan. 12-14—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


Jan. 


ciation, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Annual, 
Jan, 17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn, Annual, 

Jan. 18-19—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual, 

Jan. 20—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 

ash. Annual, 

Jan. 20—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 

Jan, 24-25—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Annual. 

25-27—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 

Dealers, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 25-27—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan, 26-27—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Lawrenceville, Ill, Annual, 

Jan, 26-27—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Annual 

Jan. 26-27—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 1-2—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Burlington, Burlington, Iowa. 
Annual, 

Feb. 2-3—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Durant Hotel, Flint, Mich. Annual, 
Feb. 8-10—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual, 

Feb. 8-10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual 

Feb, 14-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 

Feb. 16- 17—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ ~ 
ply Dealers’ Association, Wheeling, W. 
Annual. 

Feb. 22-24—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
proof Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 

nnual, 


DATE SOUTHWESTERN ANNUAL 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 15.—The date for 
the annual convention of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association here has been set for 
Jan. 25, 26 and 27. As usual, the sessions will 
be held at the Muehlebach Hotel. The program 
for the convention has not yet been decided 
upon, tho Secretary J. R. Moorehead said that 
the directors had been giving it consideration. 


Jan, 








DATE FOR SOUTHEASTERN IOWANS 


CoLumBus JUNCTION, Iowa, Nov. 14.—Secre- 
tary R. J. Reaney, this city, of the Southeastern 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, an- 
nounces that the organization will hold its 
annual convention at Burlington, Feb. 1 and 2, 
1922, with headquarters at the Hotel Burling: 
ton. A meeting of the directors and officers 
of the association will be held there early in 
December to decide upon details and plans for 
the convention. 


WEST VIRGINIANS SET DATE 


NEw MARTINSVILLE, W. VaA., Nov. 14.—The 
West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, thru Secretary H. Eschen- 
brenner, this city, announces that the annual 
convention will be held in Wheeling on Feb. 
16 and 17, 1922. The program has not as yet 
been arranged. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION ACTIVE 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 12.—J. H. 
Hunter, secretary-treasurer of the newly or- 
ganized California Lumbermen’s Association, 
has opened an office on the tenth floor of the 
Fife Building, this city. He announces that 
plans are being formulated for an immediate 
campaign for members. This association will 
bring the manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers together, acting as a sort of a clearing 
house. It will have practical as well as social 
features, but will not fix prices. Fred E. Con- 
ner, of ’ Sacramento, is the president and his 











experience in connection with lumbermen’s clubs, 
added to his personal popularity, will be a 
great help. 


AAO nee 


SOUTHERN SASH AND DOOR ANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 16.—The seventeenth 

annual convention of the Southern Sash, Door 
& Millwork Manufacturers’ Association met 
here today, with delegates present from every 
southern State. In the absence of President 
P. F. Convay, of Danville, Va., Vice President 
E. M. Oettinger, of Greenville, N. C., presided. 
Today’s sessions, which included a meeting of 
the board of directors this morning, were pre- 
liminary to the main meeting Thursday, at 
which time reports of the officers will be heard, 
and officers for the coming year elected. 

Among the matters of importance coming up 
for discussion by the delegates was the problem 
of freight rates and that of cost. The manufac- 
turers regard present freight rates as excessive 
and believe that a 25 percent reduction 
should be made to help industry get back to nor- 
mal. The present proposal of railroads oper- 
ating in Georgia for an increase, which was 
heard before the State Railroad Commission in 
Atlanta this week, generally is regarded by the 
manufacturers as a forerunner of similar cases 
that will come up before railroad commissions 
in every State of the South. Some of the dele- 
gates attending the convention testified Tuesday 
and Wednesday before the Railroad Commis- 
sion. 

Considerable time was devoted to discussion 
of ways and means for reducing the cost on 
mill manufactured building supplies, and ad- 
dresses of importance were heard on this sub- 
ject. 

SEE PICK-UP IN HARDWOOD DEMAND 
SoutH BEnD, INp., Nov. 14.—The South Bend 





Hardwood Club held its semimonthly meeting’ 


today at the Indiana Club. Following luncheon, 
the regular business meeting was held. An in- 
teresting talk on trade conditions was given by 
N. Matt Wall, of the Penrod-Jurden Co., Mem- 
phis. Most of the members were able to report 
an increased volume of business and better 
prices, some large orders having been received 
within the last few days. It was reported that 
Sanders & Egbert, who have headquarters at 
Goshen, had resumed operations at their South 
Bend hardwood sawmill. L. E. Pearson, of 
Pearson & Pearson, was elected to membership. 





TO PRESENT PLAY AT ANNUAL 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 15.—Reports of con- 
tinued good business, with a fair outlook for 
the winter, were made Friday at the monthly 
meeting of the directors of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, at which Vice President 
J. C. Wilson, of Uniontown, presided in the 
absence of President W. H. Reese, of Monessen. 

H. L. McKibben, of Baden, Pa., was elected 
a member of the association. George Evans, 
chairman of the association’s plan book com- 
mittee, reported progress in preparation of the 
book and said inquiries received showed it was 
in great demand. 

The directors approved a plan, presented by 
Secretary W. B. Stayer, for the presentation of 
a play at the association’s annual convention in 
the William Rénn Hotel here Feb. 8, 9 and 10. 

Directors Wilson and G. F. Hoge, the latter of 
Canonsburg, reported their observations from 
the convention of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, where they recently repre- 
sented the Pennsylvania association as delegates. 

Walter Hatch, J. D. P. Kennedy and 8. W. 
Means were appointed as a committee on mill- 
work costs. 

Present at the meeting were Directors H. R. 
Miller, of Cumberland, Md.; C. E. Roland, of 
New Alexandria, Pa.; E. M. Hill and Mr. 
Means, both of Pittsburgh; A. E. Kerr, of New 
Castle, Pa.; Lyman Felheim, of Erie, Pa.; G. P. 


Textor, of Wilkinsburg, Pa.; L. L. Smith, of 
Johnstown, Pa.; J. R. Wishart, of Sharon, Pa.; 
O. P. MeDanel, of New Brighton, Pa., and Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Hatch, Mr. Kennedy, Frank H. 
Smart, Frank G. Martin, Carl Van Der Voort, 
general counsel of the association, and R. F. 
McCrea, assistant secretary. 

Mr. Stayer will be the toastmaster at the 
annual banquet of the Pittsburgh Builders’ Ex- 
change, Dee. 15, in the Hotel Schenley. 





COOPERS CONCLUDE SEMIANNUAL 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 15.—E. P. Voll, presi- 
dent, and V. W. Krafft, secretary-manager of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
returned yesterday from Atlantic City, where 
they attended the semiannual convention. Mr. 
Krafft said that while, as was to be expected, 
the attendance was somewhat less than at 
previous meetings, in point of enthusiasm and 
interest, as well as constructive measures 
adopted, it stands out as one of the most im- 
portant conventions ever held by the associa- 
tion. 

Among the oustanding accomplishments of 
the convention was the adoption of what Mr. 
Krafft believes to be practical trade extension 
campaigns by both the tight and slack groups. 
The principal feature of these campaigns will 
be the employment of a field man for each group 
who will devote his entire time to the interest 
of trade extension work for his respective group. 
This will be augmented by a limited amount of 
advertising in carefully selected publications. 

The association pledged its codperation and 
support to the work undertaken by the bureau of 
explosives in the interest of standardization of 
containers and adopted resolutions authorizing 
the executive committee to make necessary ap- 
pointments on the committee of representatives 
of container manufacturers being established by 
the bureau. 

It was decided to put the mill inspection 
service on a self-sustaining basis by charging a 
fee to those requesting such service, which has 
been supplied gratis by the association hereto- 
fore. With the economies effected in this respect, 
as well as others in contemplation, it was de- 
cided that for 1922 the members would be billed 
for dues in the amount representing 10 percent 
less than the regular basis. 

The socalled ‘‘ barrellette,’’ or new half barrel 
for apples, was formally adopted as an official 
container by the slack group. 

The banquet and entertainment on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 10 was generally considered one 
of the most enjoyable occasions of the kind 
ever given in connection with the association’s 
conventions. 


SEATTLE CATS SURVEY THE ROOF 

SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 12.—Seattle Hoo-Hoo 
are preparing for the next concatenation, which 
will be held here Dec. 7. It will fall on the date 
of the first night of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Congress, and with that fact in mind the com- 
mittee on arrangements is planning to make the 
affair a feature of the gathering. A good, 
likely class of kittens is in prospect for the 
regulation session on the roof. 








HOO-HOO MAY BUILD CLUB HOUSE 

ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 14.—Members of the 
Atlanta Hoo-Hoo Club at the regular November 
meeting approved 2 suggestion by R. A. Burnett 
that the organization purchase a tract of land 
near the city and build a club house, and while 
the project has not as yet been definitely de- 
cided members generally believe that it will be 
carrie@ out. Directors for the coming year 
were elected as follows: W. F. Fraser, R. A. 
Burnett, W. B. Willingham, jr., B. A. Creel 
and R. C. Morrison. 

PBB PPP AI I IS 

In ENGLAND many golf clubs are made of a 

wood from India known as cotoneaster frigide. 
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WHAT THE LUMBER CLUBS ARE DOING 


WOULD TAX AUTOISTS FOR ROADS 


Tacoma, WASH., Nov. 12.—Relief for the 
lumbermen and timber owners from excessive 
taxation by a reduction in the taxes paid on 
real estate, was discussed at the regular meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma on 
Nov. 9. The discussion was precipitated when 
President Paul Johns read a letter from R. W. 
Vinnedge, president of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, urging all timber owners to 
attend the meeting of the State tax investiga- 
tion commission scheduled for Seattle on the 
following day, at which the proposals of the 
lumbermen will be given a special hearing. 

Frank D. Oakley, Tacoma attorney and a 
member of the commission, attended the meet- 
ing of the club and was asked for his views on 
the matter. Mr. Oakley spoke frankly regard- 
ing the plans so far submitted to the commis- 
sion, only one of which, he said, had provided a 
definite program. He urged the lumbermen to 
get together on a feasible proposition to submit 
to the commission the following day. He also 
warned them that many of the small timber 
owners would fight any proposal to reduce taxes 
on real estate, holding that this would give the 
large timber owners complete control of the 
lumber market and force out of business the 
small owners and mills dependent on the loggers. 

After Mr. Oakley had retired, L. T. Murray, 
president of the West Fork Logging Co., told 
the club members that the opposition had dis- 
solved and that all timber holders were agreed 
on a program to submit to the commission. 

Mark E. Reed, of Shelton, logging operator 
and member of the State legislature, entered the 
meeting unexpectedly and was asked for his 
opinion. Mr. Reed outlined a series of drastic 
changes in the State taxation system which he 
and others had prepared and submitted to Alex 
Paulson, of Hoquiam, who is also a member of 
the commission. Mr. Reed’s plan, which in- 
volved a complete redrganization of the present 
methods of taxation, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the members of the club. The feature 
that appealed strongly to the lumbermen was 
his proposal to shift the burden of road taxes 
from the property owner to the user of the 
roads; that is, the automobile owner. 

Among the local members of the club who 
attended the hearing in Seattle were Everett G. 
Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., Mr. Murray, Mr. Reed and E. W. 
Demerest, of the Pacifie National Lumber Co. 





SHOULD WATCH TAX LEGISLATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 15—J. H. Hines, 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis, at its semimonthly meeting Nov. 12 made 
a ringing appeal for action on the tax legisla- 
tion now pending before Congress. He said 
that whatever business men had to say on the: 
subject should be said now. He pointed out 
that the income and excess profits taxes would 
probably remain in effect for a number of 
years and that there were certain inequalities 
in the preliminary drafts which should receive 
attention. The subject was referred to the 
committee on resolutions for prompt action. 
Copies of resolutions adopted will be mailed to 
other business organizations with the request 
that they take similar action. 

George C. Ehemann, chairman of the law and 
insurance committee, announced that George R. 
Christie, general manager of the Lumbermen’s 
Reciprocal Association, with headquarters at 
Houston, Tex., would address the club at its 
next regular meeting, Nov. 26, on ‘‘ Reciprocal 
Insurance.’’ Mr. Ehemann also cautioned mem- 
bers of the club to see that, on the present ris- 
ing market, they carry enough insurance to fully 
protect them, on the basis of actual value, in 
event of a fire. . 

H. J. M. Jorgensen reported that Mr. Ste- 
vens, of the Rush Lumber Co., would henceforth 
instruct the two lumber inspection classes con- 
ducted under the auspices of the club with funds 
provided by the Knights of Columbus and under 
the Smith-Hughes law. The house committee 
reported that it had received 142 applications 


for positions during the month and that it had 
been able, thru its employment bureau, to place 
44 of these. Chris A. Walker, manager of the 
offices recently opened in Memphis by the Louis- 
iana Red Cypress Co., was elected an active 
member. 





While attendance at the buffet dinner and 
dance tendered by the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis to its members, their wives, their 
daughters and their sweethearts at the Colonial 
Country Club last Wednesday evening was not 
up to the usual standard, the occasion proved 
thoroly enjoyable. The guests began arriving 
about 9:30 and engaged in dancing until mid- 
night, when refreshments were served. The 
music was splendid and the decorations were 
very attractive, being almost wholly in autumn 
foliage. 





MODEL VILLAGES OF ENGLAND 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 14.—Thomas Nich- 
olson, an English visitor to New Orleans, deliv- 
ered the principal talk at the Lumbermen’s Club 
luncheon last week, taking as his theme the 
‘‘garden city’? and ‘‘ garden suburb’’ projects 
in England. These were launched some years 
before the war and after test. by time and war 
conditions are still functioning efficiently, ac- 
cording to Mr. Nicholson, who has been asso- 
ciated with their development. 

The ‘‘garden city’’ is a codperative commu- 
nity which maintains industries for the employ- 
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The above photograph is of F. H. Keifer, Mans- 
field, Ohio, and two walnut logs recently 
shipped by him. One of these logs is 52 inches 
across the small end and the other is 50 inches 
across the large end. Mr. Keifer is buyer of 
practically all of the hardwood logs in the vi- 
cinity of Mansfield. The two walnut logs shown 

J pA photograph are being shipped to Dayton, 

° 





ment of its people. The ‘‘ garden suburb’’ is a 
venture in codperative housing, merely, its resi- 
dents finding their own employment outside. 
These latter undertakings, Mr. Nicholson ex- 
plained, have grown steadily in number and 
favor and have organized themselves into a 
single federation. 

Homeseekers joining one of these organiza- 
tions subscribe and pay for stock much as mem- 
bers of the American homestead or building and 
loan societies do. Other capital is raised by the 
sale of interest bearing shares. But instead of 
using the single house as a unit, the ‘‘ garden 


suburb’’ takes over and develops an entire resi-- 


dential tract. Its architects design all the 
houses on the tract, lay out the streets, play- 
grounds, parks etc., imposing such restrictions 
as they see fit. The whole estate is held in 
communal ownership, its shareholders never ac- 
quiring their homes in fee simple but protected 
in their right of permanent occupancy. Their 
payments on shares cover all charges on the 
property—taxes, light, water, insurance etc., and 
the surplus earnings accumulate to their credit. 

As described by Mr. Nicholson, this codpera- 
tive device has proved a grateful relief from 
housing congestion in the English centers, the 
vital statistics of the carefully planned and 
regulated suburbs registering marked improve- 
ment, while the organization, construction and 
purchase of materials in large volume operates 
to reduce building costs. 





Mr. Nicholson was voted the thanks of the 
club for his address and it has been suggested 
that he extend his remarks at some future meet- 
ing, covering details which could not be ex- 
plained during the limited time available at the 
luncheon. 

It is announced that the New Orleans Lum- 
bermen’s Club will formally celebrate the oceu- 
pancy of its new quarters with a ‘‘house-warm- 
ing’’ on the evening of Nov. 29, at which the 
club members and their ladies will be weleomed. 
The entertainment will include musical num- 
bers, selected acts from local theaters, and infor- 
mal dancing. Refreshments will be served. 
Preparations for the celebration are in the 
hands of a special committee headed by Secre- 
tary-manager J. E, Rhodes of the Southern 
Pine Association. 





CHICAGOAN IS GUEST OF HONOR 


JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 15.—About fifty Jack- 
son lumbermen, business men and visitors gath- 
ered last evening at a banquet. Edward Hines, 
of Chicago, was the guest of honor. Several 
visitors were present, among them being: F. W. 
Pettibone, L. F. Nelson and J. W. Mize, of 
the Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees, Lum- 
berton, Miss.; A. E. Rood, Laurel; E. R. 
Dumont, New Orleans; B. W. Ackerman, W. D. 
Bissell, J. M. Bissell and C. C. Yawkey, of the 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., 
and Wausau, Wis.; T. J. Wills, attorney, Hat- 
tiesburg. 

E. O. O’Brien, local retailer, introduced Mr. 
Hines, who has just returned from a_ three 
months’ tour of Europe. Of this he gave a 
vivid account. Mr. Hines said one object of his: 
trip was to represent the Government in selling 


300,000,000 feet of lumber to France. He told. 


of difficulties encountered, the negotiations re- 
sulting in a tentative agreement for 300,000,000 
feet, delivery extending over a period of three 
years. He told interestingly of economic condi- 
tions in the various countries of Europe, prac- 
tically as given in a recent interview with him 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. 
Hines said that he was surprised beyond measure 
at the transformation which had taken place in 
the business world during his absence abroad. 
He predicted a steady gradual improvement in 
the lumber market from now on. He said that 
there was an improvement in hardwood also. 
When he left, birch was selling at $80; and last 
week he sold five ears of 5/4 at $110. 





TO DEBATE TRADE QUESTIONS 


JAcKSON, Miss., Nov. 14.—The Jackson Lum- 
bermen’s Club held its last regular weekly meet- 
ing during luncheon, Vice President O’Brien 
presiding. Various committees made reports and 
the entire meeting was devoted to club busi- 
ness. The club was found to be in a prosperous 
condition. C. E. Klumb made a report for the 
committee on the proposed traffic bureau for 
Jackson. The proposal was referred back to the 
committee for more definite handling, after 
every phase of it had been approved. 

Attention was called to several interesting 
meetings to be held in the near future, par- 
ticularly the debate next Thursday. The ques- 
tion is, ‘‘ Resolved that the branding of lum- 
ber by southern pine manufacturers is a pro- 
gressive step in lumber merchandising.’’? The 
affirmative will be handled by A. D. Wicks and 
B. C. Godwin, the negative by T. K. Currie and 
J. G. Kennedy. Both sides are making exten- 
sive preparations. 





SAYS LEVANT NEEDS READY-CUT HOMES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16—The American 
consul covering a district in the Levant has 
cabled the bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce that there is a considerable demand for 
American ready-cut houses in this district. 
American firms which may be interested can 
secure full information by communicating with 
the bureau. 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Actuated by the desire to be accurately in- 
formed as to what activities trade associations 
in all lines thruout the country were engaged in, 
solely with the thought of rendering helpful 
service where possible, F. M. Feiker, assistant 
to \Secretary of Commerce Hoover, has from 
time to time during the last few months jotted 
down memoranda of lines of association work 
taken up by various organizations as he learned 
of them thru correspondence or personal con- 
tact. 

In recent addresses delivered in Chicago, Mr. 
Feiker alluded to the fact of his having com- 
piled such a list of activities, and quoted briefly 
therefrom. Feeling that the complete list, so 
far as compiled to date, would be of great in- 
terest to association executives and lay workers, 
and possibly in some cases suggest new lines of 
activity that might be profitably taken up, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asked Mr. Feiker for a 
copy of the memoranda, with which request he 
very kindly complied. 

In printing this list, however, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN wishes to make it very clear that 
it is in no sense an Official pronouncement or 
ruling of the Department of Commerce, nor of 
Mr. Feiker as an official of that department. 
Neither has it any bearing whatever upon the 
question of what activities any department of 
the Government may consider legitimate or the 
contrary. Mr. Feiker says that ‘‘ Every activ- 
ity given is known to be carried on by some 
trade or industrial association.’’ The list fol- 
lows: 

1. Collection of Statistics 

A. Production 


1. By commodities 

2. By active and idle machinery 

3. By raw material purchases 

4. By units of output (i. e., lighting com- 
panies, kilowatt hours) 


B. coe statistics 
. Stocks 
1. Warehouse 
2. Retail 
. Foreign trade 
1. Exports by commodities etc. 
2. Imports by commodities etc. 
. Consumption statistics : 
1. By market zones 
2. By commodities 
3. By lines etc. 
Transportation and communication figures 
1. Rates 
2. Classifications 
8. Bills of lading 
4. Adjustments 
. Cost education 
A. Standard system 
B. Standard forms 
C. Interchange of costs 
D. Standard accounting systems 


. Uniform nomenclature and terms 
A. Uniformity of phrases and trade 
B. Uniformity of grades 
C. Standard form of contracts 


. Personnel relations 
A. Relations with unions 
B. Welfare work 
C, Accident prevention 
D. Apprenticeship and trade education 
E. Employment bureaus 
5. Simplification and standardization 
A. Quality of products research 
B. Standard specifications for buyer 
C. Technology of industry 
D. Standardization of processes and machin- 


ery 

E. Simplification of variety 
. Credit information 

A. Supplying credit ratings 

B. Standard forms 

C. Collection agencies 

D. Exchange of experience on methods 
. Insurance 


. Fire 
B. Industrial indemnity 
Cc. Group 
. Trade promotion 
A. Analysis of markets 
B. Coéperative advertising 
C. Supplying labels, seals and designs, trade- 
marks etc. 


9. Federal and State relations 
A. Factory and trade legislation 
B. Tariff problems 
Cc. Census problems 
D. Bureau of education 
E. Bureau of standards 
F. Bureau of foreign and domestic commerce 
G. Codéperative research 
10. General 
A. Fellowship among members 
B. Elimination of wasteful practices 
C. Raise ethical standards 


CALIFORNIA OPERATOR INCREASES STOCK 


HUuNTINGTON, W. VA., Nov. 14.—At a meeting 
of stockholders of the Hutchinson Lumber Co., 
held in Huntington on Nov. 10, authorization 
was given for an increase of the capital stock of 
this company from its present capitalization of 
$2,000,000 to a capitalization of $3,000,000. 
Among the stockholderspresent at this meeting 
were A. H. Land, A. W. Laing, J. W. Daw- 
son, Dr. R. Ney Williams, J. F. Kent and T. 
C. Matthews, who had just returned from Cali- 
fornia, where they had inspected the timber tract 
and operations of the company in the Feather 
River district. The company purchased 32,000 
acres of land in this district some time ago, 
with a stand of timber estimated at over 1,000,- 
000,000 feet, and plans were made at that time 
for the erection of a mill having a daily capac- 
ity of 200,000 feet, with a box factory and plan- 
ing mill in connection. This stand consists 
of sugar and white pine, the tract being located 
in Butte and Plumas counties in the mountains 
east of Oroville in what is known as the Lump- 
kin district, between the middle and south forks 
of the Feather River. R. L. Hutchinson, well 
known in hardwood lumber circles, is president 
of the company. At the stockholders meeting 
here five additions were made to the board of 
directors. 








REPORTS ON COST OF HARDWOOD 


New Or.EaAns, La., Nov. 14.—The monthly 
meeting of the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club held at the New Orleans Lum- 
bermen’s Clubrooms last Thursday, drew the 
largest attendance in several months and was 
featured by the report of the committee ap- 
pointed last July to ascertain and report the 
average cost of manufacturing hardwood. This 
committee, headed by C. H. Sherrill of the 
Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co., collected a great 
mass of statistics and compiled its report with 
exceptional care, withholding it until all possible 
information had been collected and digested. 
The report, which was presented by Mr. Sherrill, 
follows: ot] 

LOGGING : Average Cost per M Feet 
Cutting timber 80 
Skidding to track 
Teaming from turn around to 

half mile $2 
Teaming from turn around to 

mile 3.25 
LOGGING OM CATS... ccsccscoscccscess 
Logging spurs per. ae over average 

ground for 2 
Transportation to 

miles 
Other logging expenses...........-- 


.$9.40 


15 
1.00 
Total cost delivering logs to mill. 


MANUFACTURING, YARDING AND LOADING: 
Po SEO CEE OE Ce eee = 
Drayage from mill to stack 
Stacking 
— (foundation, tramways, clean- 
Shipping (including inspection) 
Other expenses 


6.91 
5.00 


$21.31 


Total manufacturing and aggre 
Stumpage 


Office wages and expenses 

Selling expenses 

Administrative and general expenses. 
Depreciation 2 
Insurance ., 


You will note that this makes a total of $27.97, 
and that it does not include interest on bonded 
debt or other interests. At first thought, you may 
rebel at the idea of these figures for manufacture 
and disposition of hardwood lumber, and they will 
no doubt require serious thought and detailed figur- 
ing to apply to your individual case. 

This cost will vary according to all conditions 
that affect costs and with particular reference to 
the scale of wages employed and for your further in- 
formation, we attach herewith a scale of wages 
which was used as a basis to arrive at the figures 
named above. These figures may be too low in 
some instances, and may be too high in other in- 
stances. They, likewise, may apply today, and 
again in sixty, ninety days, or six months, may be 
entirely out of line, but this report, we hope, will 
help to set up some idea of what the cost should 
be for the average operation in the manufacturing 
of hardwood lumber on a log scale basis of ap- 
proximately 30,000 feet a day. 

We have noted that the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion cost statements for August, reporting on 
eighty-nine mills, gives an average of $21.65 for 
the month named. 


WAGE STATEMENT 


Chain men 
Lumber stackers.. 
Filer Yard labor 
Edger ... ~~ Yard superintend- 
Trimmer -e ent 
Block setter 5 Lumber inspector. 
Woods superintend- 
ent 
Log team drivers. 
Watchman 2.2 Engineer (locomo- 
Millwright 5. tive) 5 
Derrick man R Srakeman and 
Tong hooker track 
Slasher sawman.. Common labor.... 
Butting sawman.. Loaderman 
Dock men Track foreman... 


Foreman 
Sawyer 


Chairman Sherrill suggested that discussion 
be postponed until the next meeting, in order 
that all members could have opportunity to study 
the report carefully and be prepared to offer 
criticisms and suggestions that are really worth 
while. 

President Coppock announced that arrange- 
ments had been completed whereby photographs 
of Col. Deutsch and Ferd Brenner would 
be presented to the Lumbermen’s Club for its 
wall-decoration of southern lumber pioneers. 

Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes, of the South- 


MANUFACTURE 


ern Pine Association, selectively drafted for a 
talk, told of United States Judge Carpenter’s 
recent decision in the linseed oil case, wherein 
he upheld the legality of trade association col- 
lection and exchange of statistical information, 
including not only production figures and costs, 
but the prices at which sales had been made and 
the exchange of price lists. Mr. Rhodes gave 
it as his opinion that this decision has an im- 
portant bearing upon the pending hardwood 
ease. 

Turning to southern pine conditions, he noted 
that the revival of demand began when the 
price of cotton rose and a considerable part of 
the demand was from consuming territory in 
the South. Southern pine bookings for Sep- 
tember and October surpassed the bookings for 
the corresponding months of last year by 22 
percent and exceeded production by 15 percent. 
Not only is the outlook for spring trade en- 
couraging, but the fact that the railways re- 
port 340,000 cars in ‘‘bad order’’ forecast a 
heavy call for repair and construction mate- 
rial from this source, indicating that the domes- 
tie demand alone may overtax the capacity of 
the mills, to say nothing of the export demand, 
which is undergoing revival. 

The club enjoyed the usual luncheon, but 
omitted the customary informal talks on manu- 
facturing conditions. 


INSPECTION DEPARTMENT PAYS WAY 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 15.—The inspection de- 
partment of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis is busier now than it has been at any 
previous time in years, according to O. A. Pier, 
secretary of the exchange. Mr. Pier said that 
the department has now gotten to the point 
where it is more than self-sustaining. The in- 
spections during October numbered about one 
a day, and November promises to be an even 
bigger month. Most of the inspections are of 
southern pine lumber, few complaints being 
received of grades of hardwoods. 
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Delay Pays 
No Profits 


All progress is based upon 
action. All business action 
should be based upon actual 
knowledge of real business con- 
ditions. Many a business fail- 
ure has occurred because busy 
executives have delayed too 
long in procuring this funda- 
mental, indispensable knowl- 
edge of vital facts and figures. 


Your successful future busi- 
ness activities may readily be 
planned and visualized from 
figures compiled from your 
books and records by men of ex- 
perience who know how to as- 
semble and place before you 
the essential things that you 
should know. Such men are in 
our employ and are always 
available for such service. 


Their investigations will defi- 
nitely determine whether you 
have progressed or have been 
going backwards, whether un- 
suspected leaks and wastes ex- 
ist and how to remedy them. 
They will suggest the easiest 
ways to logical development 
and may even disclose hidden 
opportunities for possible addi- 
tional revenue. Their conclu- 
sions will be mathematically 
correct and absolutely depend- 
able. 


Your business will move 
forward only as you guide it 
with a broad vision of the new 
conditions, new ideas, new 
methods that must be sensed 
and utilized to best possible 
advantage. 


Audits—Systems— Business 
Counsel— Federal and 
State Tax Service. 


GIRALDIN-FINK-GAMIEN 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ATLANTA, GA. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. SAVANNAH, GA. 
COLUMBUS, GA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
TAMPA, FLA. 


Forest Products Division: 


For Southeastern States 
503 West Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 








Industrial Traffic League in Annual 


Three hundred and fifty members were present 
when the annual meeting of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League opened Nov. 9 at the 
Sherman House, Chicago; President W. H. 
Chandler, manager of the transportation bureau 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, in the 
chair. The president immediately appointed a 
nominating committee to report at the afternoon 
session, 


J. H. Beek, executive secretary, presented a 
report of the executive committee discussing the 
alleged encroaching of Congress and the admin- 
istration upon the functions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and urging the necessity 
of keeping the commission free from outside 
influences. A report for the legislative com- 
mittee made by R. C. Fulbright, of the Houston 
Compress Co., Houston, Tex., was tabled to await 
action of a special meeting to be called in Feb- 
ruary. 

The committee on car demurrage and storage 
recommended the following changes affecting 
rules regarding the release of cars, which was 
adopted: 

Note—Except as otherwise provided in rule 6, 
Section C, paragraph 1, this will also apply to for- 
warding directions on outbound cars when mailed 


by consignor to the agent of this railroad at point 
of shipment. 


Note—On cars subject to rule 4; Section D, time 
will be computed from the first 6 a. m. following 
the removal by consignee of any part of the contents 
of the car. 

Another recommendation suggested a change 
in Section D of rule 3 to secure uniformity in 
the application of demurrage charges on cars 
placed on public delivery tracks, but as the word- 
ing was considered ambiguous, the following 
change was substituted : 

When any railroad owned track or portion there- 
of is leased or assigned to one or more consignees 
or consignors, the track or portion of track so 
leased or assigned will be treated as a “private 
track” only when used for the handling of business 
of consignees or consignors to whom track or por- 
tion of track is leased or assigned ; but the track or 
portion of track so leased or assigned will be treated 
as a “public delivery track’? when used for the 
handling of business of consignees or consignors 
other than those to whom the track or portion of 
track is leased or assigned. 

At the opening of the afternoon session the 
nominating committee proposed the following 
ticket, which was elected: 


President—W. H. Chandler, Boston, Mass., manager 
transportation bureau Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. t 

Vice President—Charles Rippin, St. Louis, Mo., 
—_— commission Merchants’ Exchange of St. 

ouls. 

Treasurer—E, C. Wilmore, Chicago, Ill, traffic 
manager Sefton Manufacturing Corporation. 

ixecutive Secretary—J. H. Beek, Chicago. 

F. T. Bentley, chairman of the bill of lading 
committee, then made a report endorsing the 
Pomerene bill of lading law and recommended 
that the league have representatives before Con- 
gressional committees to urge its passage. The 
committee also reported that it could not meet 
the views of the railroad committee on the mat- 
ter of changes on the proposed uniform bill of 
lading and recommended that no action be taken 
with respect to the present bill. Mr. Bentley 
then read a telegram sent to the United States 
Shipping Board, to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and to Congress, requesting them to 
refrain from considering the Hague rules in 
providing for ocean bill of lading. C. B. Heine- 
mann, secretary of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago, called attention to the 
fact that only steamship interests were repre- 
sented at the London meeting of the Interna- 
tional Law Association where the Hague rules 
were advocated. The meeting then adopted the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the suggestion 
that The Hague rules be used by the United States 
Shipping Board, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and Congress as the basis for amending the 
Harter act and revising the ocean bill of lading. 
American shippers are already on record in demand- 
ing a thru export bill of lading with conditions 
modified to fit modern business methods. The ship- 
ping board was a party to this proceeding at every 
stage and is fully informed of our views. We re- 
spectfully urge that no modification of the form 
we have proposed be considered and that American 





shippers be granted a full hearing before any con- 
clusion is reached in respect to the Hague rules, 

C. W. Orchard, chairman of the committee on 
embargo rules and regulations, made a report 
to the effect that rules now in force apparently 
are not subject to serious criticism, but sug- 
gested that the committee be continued with a 
view to a further conference with the car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. 

The second day’s meeting began with the con- 
sideration of the report of the standing legisla- 
tive committee, U. 8S. Pawkett, chairman. The 
committee declared that the Lenroot bill pro- 


posing a national railway corporation ‘‘is so 


objectionable in many ways that it and the 
principles it seeks to establish should be op- 
posed.’’? The committee also opposed the amend- 
ment introduced by Senator Calder to prevent 
the Interstate Commerce Commission from mak- 
ing orders until after hearing and filing of a 
report. The committee also opposed H.R.4974 
introduced by Representative Black of Texas, 
forbidding any railroad to pay a salary higher 
than $15,000. The report approved in principle 
the bills introduced to impose a penalty upon 
railroads on account of delay in payment of 
damage claims. 

H. D. Rhodehouse, chairman of the commit- 
tee on diversions and reconsignments, reported 











A NEW AND NOT ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE 
USE FOR WOOD—Above picture is of a log 
that was thrown upon the shore at Palmetto 
Beach by the waves in the storm that visited 
the Florida coast on Oct. 25. The force of the 
waves broke open the timber and exposed a 
unique plan to violate the XVIII Amendment. 
In each of the hollowed out recesses in the log 
was concealed a jug of liquor 





that at a joint meeting of the committee and 
representatives of the carriers agreement had 
been reached on changes in demurrage rules with 
the understanding that they must be approved 
by the league and railroad executives before 
being published in the tariff. The proposed 
changes follow: 


Rule 2—#reight rate applicable. These rules 
and charges will apply whether shipments are 
handled at local rates, joint rates or combination 
of intermediate rates. he thru rate to be applied 
under these rules is the rate from point of origin 
via the diversion, reconsigning or reforwarding 
point to final destination in effect on date of ship- 
ment from point of origin. If the rate from original 
point of shipment to final destination is not ap- 
plicable via the point at which the car is diverted, 
reconsigned or reforwarded, in connection with 
these lines, the tariff rate in effect to and from the 
diversion, reconsigning or forwarding point will 
apply, plus diversion or reconsignment charges, ex- 
cept that if a lower combination of rates is law- 
fully applicable over the route of movement such 
lower combination of rates, plus diversion or re- 
consigning charges will apply. 


At the conclusion of this report the meeting 
passed the following resolution regarding rate 
committee dockets: 


It is the sense of this meeting that proposed 
reductions in strictly local rates having no influ- 
ence on other rates should in the interest of ex- 
pediency be handled by individual roads and not 
docketed, 

This concluded the business of the convention 
and it adjourned. } 
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SOME OTHER THANKS 


We give our praise for fields of maize, for barley, rye and wheat, 
And other things the autumn brings to make our joy complete. 
Thanksgiving morn we speak of corn and many matters more, 
But quite forget that others yet we might be thankful for. 


The apple trees, we mention these, the cherry, peach and plum, 

The orchards fair and fertile where and whence our jellies come. 
But far beyond the field and pond some other trees arise, 

Some others lift their heads where drift the clouds across the skies. 


Let us give praise in other ways for other trees we know— 

The oak, the pine, and all the line in lands of sun or snow. 

Of these we build the houses filled with joy and peace and cheer; 
Let us be glad that man has had some other blessings here. 


The traveler the stately fir remembers with acclaim, 

The maple floor, the birchwood door, to which at night he came. 
The poplar, gum, each tree to some has shelter been, and friend—- 
A wealth of wood as great, as good, that serves us to the end. 


Let us recall the elm and all, each tree that serves our use, 

The redwood king, oh, let us sing, the hemlock and the spruce. 

When men give praise Thanksgiving Days in homes of peace and love, 
Let us give thanks for boards and planks, for roofs that rise above! 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The annual convention 
here today of the Illinois Independent Tele- 
phone Association interested us as a lumberman 
in two ways. In the first place, the association 
was able to knock the word ‘‘ Independent’’ out 
of its name—which is always a step forward. 
When we quit talking about our independence 
and recognize our interdependence, that is when 
we begin to make progress. The Bell exchanges 
joined the association in a body, so now there 
is one great, big, working telephone association 
in the State. It cheered the hearts of the tele- 
phone men and, while we are not in the telephone 
business except as one of the fellows who sup- 
port the darned things, it cheered our heart as 
an association man. 


And, secondly, we learned more about tele- 
phone poles here today than we ever expected to 
know in our lives, thru the courtesy of the 
Naugle Pole & Tie Co. For example, a pole to 
be considered properly seasoned must be in pile 
for four months. But that means seasoning 
months. It doesn’t mean that a pole put in pile 
Jan. 1 is seasoned May 1—not by a long shot. 
As a seasoning month, January or February is 
only one-eighth as good as June, July, August 
or September, March only a quarter as good, 
and April only half as good. So a pole in pile 
from Jan. 1 to May 1 has not seasoned four 
months, but only one month as a matter of fact. 
You fellows who buy ‘‘seasoned’’ lumber will 
be interested in this ‘‘Seasoning Calendar’’ 
showing the seasoning value of the various 
months: 


WEEE Wocvenieeecen Equals 


seasoning month 
February 


seasoning month 
seasoning month 
seasoning month 
seasoning month 
seasoning month 
seasoning month 
seasoning month 
seasoning month 
seasoning month 
seasoning month 
seasoning month 

And about the weight of poles: For example 
a white cedar pole 20 feet long with a 4-inch top 
weighs 100 pounds, and so on up to a white 
cedar 40 feet long with a 7-inch top, which will 
weigh 625 pounds. A pole over 45 feet long 
must be loaded on two cars, and then we get 
over into the red cedar and the big boys. A 
45-foot red cedar with a 9-inch top will weigh 
1,000 pounds, and so on up to an 80-footer with 
an 8-inch top or a 75-footer with a 9-inch top, 
which will weigh 3,000 pounds, or an 85-foot 
pole with a 9-inch top or a 90-foot pole with an 
8-inch top, which will weigh 4,000 pounds each. 


August 
September 
October 


Just when we are all ready,to yell for the 
Hughes plan, Jane Addams spoils everything by 
announcing she is for it. 


RANDOM 


We have heard of the wages of sin, and some 
of these railroad wages certainly are one. 


Speaking of the skyrocketing of B&better 
edge grain flooring, let’s see, what was it we 
paid for lath? 

There’s one thing to be said about John 
Lloyd: There may not be much on top of his 
head, but there is pienty inside of it. 


The only reason we know of for not calling 
it a ‘‘disarmament’’ conference is the fact that 
that isn’t, and never was, its purpose. 


There are 1,251 railroads in the United States 
owned by sawmill companies. You would think 
that a sawmill would be trouble enough. 


Mr. Hughes laid all his cards on the table, 
which is a great step in advance. Generally 
all that a conference ever does is to lay every- 
thing on the table. 

If the limitation of armament conference 
does ’t succeed in getting the nations to cut out 
building battleships, it has done a great service 
to the world anyway by getting it to cut out 
rhetoric. 


SPEAKING OF RENTS AND PRICES 


We thought those Appleton figures would get 
a rise out of somebody, and sure enough they 
did. Now comes E. D. L., of Evansville, Ind., 
who writes: 

Referring to your page in the Nov. 5 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

A great many were misguided and persuaded to 
erect houses during the “Build Now Campaign” 
inaugurated by the retail lumber dealers, who were 
inspired by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and other 
journals. The high cost of these improvements and 
the still higher taxes existing at present have 
caused many owners of property to be in a tight 
place. 

The investigating committee appointed by the 
Chamber of Commerce at Scootsville seems to think 
that it is terrible that a 9-room modern house 
should rent at present for $40 a month. If there 
is a house shortage in that city the members of 
this splendid committee can make themselves truly 
useful if each one will erect a 9-room modern resi- 
dence and offer it for rental at $40. Most of us 
would be willing to sell our property if we could 
pick up a rental snap of this kind. One way to 
reduce the rentals in Scootsville to a “satisfactory 
basis” is to permit the rental property to be sold 
at a receiver’s sale and the investigating com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce may then have 
an opportunity to buy the property at half price 
and then rent a 9-room modern house at $20 or $25 
a month, 

It is a well known fact that the man who figures 
interest on his investment will not own his own 
home, as he can rent cheaper. Every real estate 
man that we have ever known admits that he 
brings forward the question of sentiment in his 
arguments for the purchase of a home, for he 
knows full well that from the dollars and cents 
viewpoint the investment is a poor one. 

The above comments are the result of the sugges- 
tion that the reader of your article shall make his 
own compilation. 

Here’s to the landlord. 


Yours truly, E. D. L. 





Hardwood Flooring 
and Lumber 2 
Any Quantity In Chicago 


We have thousands of feet of “ Bruce” 
Oak Flooring, high grade Maple Flooring, 
and a big variety of Southern Hardwood 
lumber in stock. This enables us to ship 
L. C. L. or straight carloads the same day 
order is received. 


Utilize our facilities today. 


E. Bartholomew 


4052 Princeton = EFardwood Co. 
Storage facilities for Western lumber. CHICAGO, ILL. 














Southern 
Pine 


HIGH CLASS SOFT 
SHORTLEAF FINISH 
—A SPECIALTY— 


Send us your orders and you’re 
sure of well manufactured and . 
accurately graded lumber. 


A. L. Boynton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


LUFKIN, TEXAS 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the »xcess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
61! Leeust St. {141 Marquette Bldg. 80 Maiden Lane 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, ttl. New York, N. Y. 




















ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER: PILING: TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 


New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 


Gen’] Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 














GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 
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Trained Men 


In Demand 


Put your spare time to work 
these dark evenings and 
TRAIN yourself for the big- 
ger positions inthe retail lum- 
ber industry. The demand 
of today is for TRAINED 
MEN. Therefore, study the 


Retail Lumbermen’s 
Training Course 


and better your prospects by a care- 
ful study of our 16 specialized papers. 
It gives you everything from A to Z 
that is required of a Lumber Agent. 
Hundreds of Canadian and Ameri- 
can dealers are right now studyirg 


this Training Course. 
$15 


Write for Prospectus. 


Western Retail Lumbermen’s 


406-409 Scott Block, Association, 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


The Whole Course 
—16 Instruction 
Papers—for- - - 














More Than a Book 


Continuous Information 


Red Book 


Service 







46 Years of Successful Reporting and 
Collecting Lumber Accounts. 


Write and let us show you. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO Established 1876 NEW YORK 





. 








That First Impression 


So Much Depends 
On It 


Hand your pros- 
pect, a Wiggins 
card and you pro- 
duce a first 
impression 










ROTEEL COMPANY 
‘PITTSOSUROH. PA. 
CLOHER BUILOIKQ 
spectful at- CHICAGO 
tention, 


—_ 
Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 
engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it 
the distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and 
observe their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by their 
being ae in convenient book-form style. Samples free on 
request. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 


Engravers PlateMakers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 








Business Conditions in Europe 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—The weekly 
cable service of the Department of Commerce 
this week notes improvement in French indus- 


tries and commerce. Commercial Attaché W. C. 
Huntington, in his cable from Paris, states 
that statistics in the foreign trade of France 
during the first nine months of this year shows 
that exports and imports were about equal in 
value, while during September imports of raw 
materials increased 35 percent over August, in- 
dicating a revival of industry and low stocks. 
General stiffening is noted in the price of raw 
materials. Unemployment is steadily decreas- 
ing, the number of unemployed now receiving 
Government allowances having dropped to 
16,000 from a total of 90,000 in February. An 
important agreement has been reached between 
French and German labor unions to govern the 
reconstruction with German material and labor 
of eleven villages in the most badly devastated 
zone of the Somme Department, and, inasmuch 
as the inhabitants are favorable to the propo- 
sition, approval by the ministry is likely. 

Commercial Attaché 8. H. Cross cables from 
Brussels that the improvement in the key in- 
dustries of Belgium reported during September 
was maintained last month, but without appre- 
ciable further advance. The general business 
tone does not appear to be influenced by the 
present cabinet crisis and the unsettled politics 
preceding election. Sales of American staple 
exports are favorable, characterized by a down- 
ward price movement on cereals, American flour, 
rice, vegetables, oils, oil cake, coffee and dried 
fruits; increased prices on American turpen- 
tine, rosin and rubber, and steady prices on 
lard and pork products. 

Trade Commissioner P. J. Stevenson states 
that conditions in South Africa, taken as a 
whole, are practically unchanged compared with 
last month. The farmers look for normal pro- 
duction in the coming season in the hope of 
enabling South African farmers to meet com- 
petition from America and Argentina. Ship- 
ping rates on maize have been reduced from 
40 to 25 shillings per short ton for shipments 
to Great Britain and the continent. At the 
same time the rail rate to port has been reduced 
from 15 to 10 shillings. 


Mr. Stevenson indicates that any curtailment 
of commercial representation or any restriction 
of business activities on the part of American 
firms is inclined to create a very unfortunate 
impression in South Africa and may prove to be 
of questionable value in the long run. 





Building Scandal in Australia 
[Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Oct. 9.—References 
have from time to time been made in this corre- 
spondence to the allegations current in Australia 
that there has been excessive waste and incom- 
petency, as well as official inaptitude, and even 
worse, in connection with the building of homes for 
returned soldiers. The facts and figures now be- 
ing put before the public in the campaign to com- 
pel the Federal authorities to institute a search- 
ing inquiry “into the matter certainly go to prove 
the charges against the department responsible for 
this scheme, and both softwood and hardwood in- 
terests are deeply involved. 

When the idea of providing suitable cottages for 
the returned men was first mooted it was sug- 
gested that the States Governments or principal 
banks should take on the organization and admin- 
istration of the scheme at a reasonable sum per 
annum to cover the cost of augmented staff and 
extra work, with about 1 percent commission on 
the annual outlay, but as soon as the scheme was 
fairly drafted and about to be launched the Fed- 
eral Government’s own bank stepped in and said it 
could conduct it at less cost to the taxpayer. This 
was permitted, but immediately there began the 
growth of a big and costly department, and as 
soon as materials were necessary a rush set in 
for what limited stocks were in the market, with 
the very natural result that the price of everything 
went sky high, and instead of the War Service 
Homes costing what they were estimated to do, 
they have cost enormously more. To enable the 












scheme to be profitably carried out big sawmilling 
concerns were bought up in both Queensland and 
Victoria—in only one case a successfully going con- 
cern, the others remote from the capitals and 
towns, with Jong railroad freights facing the sawn 
timber. Large quantities’ of Oregon fir were also 
purchased—in one case over 4,000,000 feet, and it 
has all remained stacked in the commissioner’s 
yard, suffering the ill effects of the changeable 
Australian climate. 

A rumor circulates around Melbourne that bribes 
amounting to $240,000 have been responsible for 
some of the extraordinary things done in the name 
of the scheme. Some of the things done include 
the excessive and untimely purchase of cement, 
plaster, ironmongery etc., the rash delivery of ma- 
terial on job sites months before they were wanted, 
the delaying of houses once they were started, some 
times months elapsing after the foundations were 
in before the walls went up. Most of the saw- 
mills purchased have remained closed and the 
plants deteriorating, and the wages and condi- 
tions which prevailed when they were purchased 
have changed out of all sight, turning a prospective 
profitable venture into one of severe loss. The Fed- 
eral Government now realizes something of the pre- 
dicament that the private sawmillers find them- 
selves in thru the latest award of its much vaunted 
Arbitration Court, which fixed a minimum of about 
$19 a week, with a fixed weekly wage and a 
44-hour week, and has led to numerous sawmills 
closing down altogether, especially in Tasmania. 
To cut out the profits of private people the Fed- 
eral Government simply tumbled over itself at the 
very worst time to act on the suggestions of peo- 
ple who might be very good in theorizing but were 
woefully lacking in practical experience of the pro- 
duction of lumber, and the supply of the hundred 
and one things that make up a house. 

So far the Federal authorities have only at- 
tempted to gloss over the more serious aspects of 
the allegations, and are relying upon the reports 
of the inquiry board instituted a few weeks ago 
to relieve public anxiety, but now that the Federal 
Parliament has reassembled there is likely to be 
some searching debates on the question, as public 
interest has been too strongly aroused to be lulled 
again by any whitewashing report the inquiry board 
may bring in. These developments are, after all, 
only what business people expected, and are quite 
in keeping with past experience. These Australian 
governments, ever prone to act on the advice of 
dreamers and iconoclasts, who abound here like 
leaves in Vallambrosa in autumn, look with sus- 
picion on the private manufacturer and producer 
and risk millions of the taxpayers’ money in sense- 
less ventures, knowing that if they fail it will not 
affect their own pockets, and there is always a 
way out of the trouble—more taxation. 

Passing reference was made above to Tasmania. 
In this little State the sawmilling industry had 
in recent years revived something of its old glory, 
and a good many mills were running profitably, aid- 
ing the State materially in many directions. Now, 
unable to bear the handicaps of the latest indus- 
trial award, they have, with the exception of three, 
shut down and dismissed their men, numbering 800 
all told, bringing stagnation and ruin to many a 
thriving township as well as seriously adding to 
the unemployment question. The other three mills 
are reported to be closing down shortly. The 
demand for the lumber has fallen off beyond belief, 
and its cost is now more than people can stand. 





Building Conditions in Germany 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—William T. Daugh- 
erty, American special agent in Berlin, reported 
as follows regarding building conditions in Ger- 
many: 


Despite the high cost of building materials, and 
a shortage of trained labor in the building industry, 
jermany is gradually improving its situation in 
regard to the lack of residences. In thirty-five of 
the largest cities in Germany, 5,402 residences were 
built in the first quarter of 1921, compared with 
1,063 in the first quarter of 1919. During the 
corresponding period of 1920, 3,508 residences 
were built, according to official figures. 

The small home holder is benefiting by this 
modest building boom now, while in 1919 and 
1920 building construction was more for the pros- 
perous private owner. Germany’s building industry 
was completely stilled during the war. Inactivity 
in the building trades during the war sent large 
numbers of workers from this industry to other 
trades. Apprentices were only employed and 
trained sparingly. Many workers were lost in the 
war, and others emigrated after the war. 

The cost of building materials and labor has 
increased in great measure, compared with prewar 
levels. Labor wages in the building trades have 
increased from about 65 pfennigs an hour before 
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the war to seven marks an hour at present. Iron 
costs thirty-five times as much as it did before the 
war; wood twenty-four times and cement and stone 
cost about sixteen times prewar prices. The aver- 
age cost of building materials is about fourteen 
times the prewar level. 


The German Market for Lumber 


A report recently received from J. F. Miiller & 
Sohn, wood brokers at Hamburg, Germany, de- 
scribes the German market for American woods as 
follows: 

The demand for American wood goods, which 
had lately increased, is now severely influenced by 
the unfavorable development of the rate of ex- 
change. While some inquiries for American black 
walnut and soft yellow poplar, as well as for 
American mahogany logs, could be filled, the buy- 
ers are now very reluctant and are awaiting an 
improvement of the Reichsmark. During the last 
month several shipments of genuine yellow poplar 
logs arrived here, which, as far as quality and con- 
ditions are concerned, have proved quite satisfac- 
tory and in accordance with the requirements of 
the German market. Some shipments of American 
black walnut logs also came in, but these have not 
always been satisfactory, as they often contained 
a large percentage of knots and ether defects, mak- 
ing them suitable only for cutting into boards. 
Some German buyers have contracted for small 
quantities of Central American mahogany in round 
logs, while square hewn Tabasco logs of larger di- 
mensions are occasionally asked for. Some of the 
German industries have decided again to take up 
the use of pitch pine to a limited extent for special 
purposes, but the actual price prevents consump- 
tion on a larger scale. 


Much Prospective Japanese Business 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 12.—Altho much lum- 
ber has been going to Japan from this Coast, there 
is still a large market there, and Hon. K. Saito, 
Japanese consul at Vancouver, states that for two 
years yet lumber may be shipped there if prices are 
not prohibitive. The international exposition is 
scheduled there for next year and much timber is 
going into the construction of buildings which will 
be permanent, as it is the intention to utilize them 
later as stadiums ete. More than that, Japan is 
badly in need of houses, and other cities seeing the 
improvements at Tokyo are making similar altera- 
tions. Hand power has been abolished in Japanese 
sawmills and with new machinery there is no diffi- 
culty in cutting up the big squares which are pur- 
chased on this Coast, utilizing every foot of lumber. 
When local shippers declined to make quotations 
for 1922 delivery, representatives of Mitsui & Co., 
of Japan, started negotiations for a mill in this 
province, and it may be that they will manu- 
facture for their own business. 


e . 
The West Coast Export Situation 
San Francisco, Nov. 12.—There is a fair vol- 

ume of export business offered the Douglas fir 

mills, and these are pretty well loaded up with 
business for the next few months. Better prices 
are being paid for 1922 delivery. Shipments of 

Japanese squares are being rushed out and it looks 

as if the demand will continue next year. Aus- 

tralia is doing more buying than for some time, and 
the outlook is more encouraging. The Douglas Fir 

Exploitation & Export Co. sold 22,000,000 feet dur- 

ing the week to Japan, China, Australia, South 

Africa and South America. A good deal of this is 

for shipment next year. The Redwood Export Co. 

is placing some business for Australia from time 
to time. Inquiries continue to come in and the 
outlook for 1922 business is considered promising. 

Sales during the week amounted to 3,000,000 feet. 

Japan is now taking small parcel shipments and 

the demand is expected to increase. 


Lumber Exports Thru Florida Ports 


PPNSACOLA, Fuia., Nov. 14.—Timber and lumber 
shipments from this port and from St. Andrews 
have been moving quite lively the last week, and 
there are indications that this lively movement 
will keep up for some time. Some nice cargoes 
have been exported at each of the ports during the 
last week. The Pensacola clearances are as fol- 
lows: Belgian steamship 7revier far Buenos Ayres, 
with 2,866,491 feet southern pine lumber; British 
schooner Virginia, for San Juan, with 354,731 feet 
pitch pine lumber and 50,280 citrus fruit boxes; 
British steamship Honorius, for Bahia Blanca, with 
652,494 feet pitch pine lumber; British schooner 
Jean McKay, for Macoris, with 183,000 feet pitch 
pine lumber; American steamship Hastings, for 
Antwerp, with 260,000 feet southern pine deals, 
122,847 feet southern pine lumber; for Havre, with 
10,150 feet deals. 

The following shipments were made from St. 
Andrews, Fla.; British steamship Honorius, for 
Rosario and Bahia Blanca, with 1,052,084 feet 
pitch pine lumber; American schooner Mary L. 
Harty, for San Andrews, Colombia, with 35,070 
feet pitch pine lumber. 


Decline in Foreign Hardwood Demand 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 15.—Altho it is an- 
nounced that there will be an advance in ocean 
freight rates on hardwood lumber and forest prod- 
ucts from southern Gulf ports to European destina- 
tions after Nov. 30, foreign buying of these com- 
modities is rather restricted at the moment. The 
American Overseas Forwarding Co. is booking at 
the rate of about 2,000,000 feet a week, compared 
with 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet a short time ago. 
It was expected that the announcement of higher 
rates, to become effective in the immediate future, 
would stimulate buying and bring about a recovery 
in demand from overseas sources but it is quite ap- 
parent, from the attitude of foreign consuming and 
importing interests, that requirements for the next 
few weeks have been secured and that there is a 
disposition to slow down in further purchases. 


~~~ 


Lumber Exports Thru Mobile 


MOBILE, ALA., Nov. 14.—The following lumber 
export shipments were made during the last week 
from this port: To Guantanamo, Cuba, 311,248 
feet pitch pine lumber; to San Domingo City, 
Dominican Republic, 22,476 feet creosoted south- 
ern pine timber; to San Juan, Porto Rico, 131,000 
feet southern pine lumber, shooks for 15,000 com- 
plete citrus fruit barrels; to Ponce, Porto Rico, 
101,234 feet pitch pine lumber; to Arecibo, Porto 
Rico, 61,000 feet southern pine lumber; to Maya- 
guez, Porto Rico, 61,013 feet pitch pine lumber, 
shooks for 10,000 complete orange boxes; to San 
Pedro Macoris, Dominican Republic, 85,752 feet 
southern pine lumber; to Puerto Plata, Dominican 
Republic, 78,000 feet rough and dressed southern 
*pine lumber; to San Juan, Porto Rico, 522,814 feet 
rough and dressed pitch pine lumber; to Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, 41,000 feet pitch pine lumber. 


. . 

Review of Ocean Freight Market 

The steamer market continues quiet, the only 
feature being the increase in time chartering for 
periods of from one round trip to one year, say 
Lunham & Moore, New York ocean freight brokers, 
in their bulletin for Nov. 12. In the grain and 
coal trades there has been very little doing, and no 
improvement is noticeable in any other of the vari- 
ous trades. The general demand for tonnage con- 
tinues limited, but as only a moderate amount of 
tonnage offers for prompt delivery, rates show but 
little variation from recently quoted prices. 

The sailing vessel market was unchanged in all 
respects, and the little business reported was for 
coastwise account. In all offshore trades freights 
are exceptionally scarce. Coastwise orders offer in 
limited numbers, and rates in all cases are low and 
unsatisfactory. 


A COMPREHENSIVE WAGE CALCULATOR 


Making up a payroll is a tedious and slow 
operation at best, and if the figuring involved 
must be done over and over again each week or 
month, it is not only monotonous but it is an 
unnecessary waste of the timekeeper’s and the 
bookkeeper’s time. A book known as ‘‘Ed- 
wards’ Lightning Wage Caleulator,’’ contain- 
ing a series of tables giving the wages due for 
hour, day, week or month at all standard rates, 
is so comprehensive as to eliminate the necessity 
for figuring in the making up of the payroll. 

Table No. 1 in the book shows the hourly 
wages from one to sixty hours at 10 cents to 
$1.50, and a fractional table, gives rates from 
one to sixty hours for 4, %, %4, and 1% cents. 
Table No. 2 gives rates per hour on a weekly basis 
of thirty-six to sixty hours, from $5 to $103. 
Table No. 3 gives the daily wages on an hourly 
basis for an 8-hour day, including rates for 
half-hour and each hour from 25 cents to $13 a 
day, in units of 25 cents to $5, and in units of 
50 cents and beyond. Table No. 4 is the same 
except on the basis of a 9-hour day. Table No. 
5 is the same as Table Nos. 3 and 4, but on the 
10-hour day basis. Table No. 6 gives the wages, 
per day on the 6-day week basis, ranging from 
$2.50 to $100 a week in units of $1. Table No. 
7 is the same but on the 7-day basis. Table 
No. 8 gives the rates per day on a monthly basis 
counting from twenty-four to thirty-one days a 
month and ranging from $35 to $154 a month, 
in units of $1. 

Assurance is given that the tables are correct 
and in every way reliable, for they have been 
checked and rechecked until the possibility of 
error has been practically eliminated. The price 
of the book is $2 and it may be obtained from 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














Where You Gain 


The big ad- 
vantage in 
placing your 
orders with us 
is that we make 
it a special point 
to see that every 
customergetshis 


money’s worth 


in every car 
we load with 
Cypress, fea: Pine, 


Hardwoods 


We find that by giving buyers big values 
for their money, we can bring them back for 
more. That’s why we've designated U. R. 
Moneysworth as our star salesman. Get 
our prices, 


Try our Rotary Cut Veneers. 


Reynolds Bros. 
Lumber Co. 


Albany, 
Georgia. 














The Biggest Seller 


you ever stocked and a continuous re 
peater for lumber merchandisers is our 3” 


nile OAK 
FLOORING 


TEXTURED 
This is the kind of flooring your exacting 


customers want and they are willing to pay 
a little more for it. Better order a trial car. 


Include some of our Beech Flooring. 


| MMinnville Mfg.Co. 


M<°<Minnville. Tenn: 








Perfection Brand 





never fails to satisfy the 
most exacting buyer. 
We put into it quali- 
ty that makes it a 
favorite with deal- 
ers and builders 
alike. We ship 
mixed cars oak 
flooring and 

oak lumber, 
quartered and 


: SAWED 
‘TONGUED AND GROOYED, END MATCHED FLOORING . 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co.,"i2¢ 3 
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to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. 


All purchases on cash basis. 

















































































MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
{BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








° : IDAHO 
White Pine MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 































West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 












WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 

































UNION ARCADE BUILOING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 




























B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 


301 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, - «  =Pa. 

















White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 














BEGINS NEW PUBLICITY SERIES 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN doubtless 
will note with keen interest the first of a new 
series of advertisements for the Finkbine Lumber 
Co., of Jackson, Miss., that appéars in the adver- 
tising section in the front part of this issue. This 
marks the beginning of a distinctive and unique 
series of ads in the publicity campaign of that 
company. During the more than four years of 
consecutive use by this company of full pages every 
other week readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
often have made favorable comments to representa- 
tives of this paper on the character and freshness 
of the Finkbine ads. The Finkbine Lumber Co. is 
a manufacturer of longleaf southern pine with mills 
at D’Lo and Wiggins, Miss., and executive and sales 
offices at Jackson. The annual output of the com- 
pany is about 100,000,000 feet. W. E. Guild is 
treasurer and general manager and C. E. Klumb 
is general sales manager. 





COMPLETE NEW FOUNDRY AT BELOIT 


BELOIT, Wis., Nov. 14.—The new foundry just 
recently completed by the well known P. B. Yates 
Machine Co. at Beloit, one of the largest manu- 
facturers of woodworking machinery, contains the 
most modern foundry equipment. The structure is 
completely served by an overhead monorail track 
system for hauling heavy parts and molten metal 
from the furnaces to the casting floor. The venti- 
lating and lighting appurtenances are of the best 
and provide ideal working conditions for the foun- 
drymen. An improved sand blast system for clean- 
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lieved to be the largest single unit dry kiln in the 
world and is of the Moore progressive type. It is 
46 feet wide and 216 feet long inside and is used 
for drying cross arm stock in 44-foot lengths, the 
cross arm stock passing thru the kiln crosswise. 
A copy of “Moore Dry Kilns’ will be sent upon 
request. It is well worth careful study by any 
company which is interested in kiln drying. 





A PRACTICAL LUMBER RECKONER 


A few lumbermen thru long practice and con- 
stant application seem to develop a faculty not pos- 
sessed by other people, this faculty permitting them 
to tell instantly the board contents in almost any 
number of pieces of lumber. With most people, 
however, and this does not exclude lumbermen, it 
is a laborious process to figure out the board feet 
and it calls for much laborious checking and re- 
checking to insure the accuracy of invoices and 
statements. No matter how carefully this checking 
and rechecking is done, some errors are bound to 
creep in. A reckoner such as the Perry Lumber 
Reckoner, Marshall Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
which tells almost instantly the number of board 
feet in any number of pieces, very materially cuts 
down the amount of time consumed in figuring 
footage. The book is small, 34%x6%4 inches, and 
fits handily in a pocket or in a desk drawer. It 
has 106 pages, indexed at the side for the quickest 
possible reference. 

One lumber company in writing to the publisher, 
Benjamin L. Jenks, said: “You will note that we 


have sent you eleven orders from time to time for 
a total of thirty-seven copies of this book, for we 
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New and Modern Foundry of P. B. 


ing castings, electric lifting magnet, underground 
molding sand pits and many other features are in- 
cluded in this up-to-the-minute foundry. The new 
foundry will greatly assist in the production of the 
Yates line, which includes machinery for all wood- 
working operations, and will have its reflection in 
the trade by added service. 


A COMPLETE DRY KILN CATALOG 


The Moore Dry Kiln Co., with factories in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and North Portland, Ore., has just 
issued a booklet entitled “Moore Dry Kilns,” which 
is one of the most complete and practical dry kiln 
catalogs that has ever been issued. One feature 
of the catalog is the great space devoted to de- 
scribing Moore kiln equipment and the many fine 
illustrations which serve to make it interesting, 
instructive and unusually valuable. 

The Moore Dry Kiln Co. does not build all of its 
kilns alike. The fiber structure of wood to be 
dried, its condition and moisture content on en- 
tering the dry kiln as well as the commercial pur- 
pose for which the finished product is to be used, 
are essentials which are ever held in mind in de- 
signing a Moore kiln. LaFayette Moore built his 
first kiln at Verbena, Ala., in 1879 and has been 
building kilns continuously ever since—thus the 
company has behind it four decades of practical 
experience which has been applied in bringing out 
and improving its product from time to time. It 
is the purpose of the makers to have each kiln 
make good and the company stands behind this 
policy without any quibbling. 

Moore dry kilns are built either of the progres- 
sive or compartment type and it is the pride of the 
company that Moore kilns are built for the drying 
of every forest product. A feature is the flexi- 
bility of the Moore kilns, well illustrated by the 
tremendous kiln at the plant of the Eastern Rail- 
road & Lumber Co., Centralia, Wash. This is be- 





Yates Machine Co., at Beloit, Wis. 


regard it not only as a time saver but most ac- 
curate in computing estimates and billing out all 
kinds of lumber. 

“Our employees in the office, and our yard men, 
have copies of the book and make use of it con- 
stantly, with the result that it niaaie errors 
as well as saves time. 


“We have also used the books as an advertising 
medium, for a number of our larger customers find 
it a great aid to them, and at the same time we are 
glad to have them use it as it helps them in figur- 
ing up their lumber lists.” 





SOME ATTRACTIVE ENCLOSURES 


One of the most attractive series of envelope 
stuffers on ladders the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN' has 
received for a long time has been forwarded to it 
by the Davenport Ladder Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
There are in all five pieces of literature, entitled: 
Orchard and Fruit Ladders; Step Stools and Step 
Ladders; Trestle, Scaffold and Painters’ Ladders; 
Factory Ladders; Single and BWxtension Ladders. 
These are to be furnished Davenport dealers for 
general distribution and to put in each piece of 
outgoing mail. Experience assures that this will 
be a good business policy for ladder dealers. A 
complete series can be secured by addressing the 
company. 





Figures compiled by the Indiana-fire marshal 
show that the annual losses of property from fire 
in that State amount to more than the entire 
taxes levied. The marshal says that 85 percent 
of the fires are due to carelessness and were 
therefore preventable. The State paid in taxes 
last year $9,546,017, and the property loss from 
fires was $9,924,177. 
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To Spread Good Homes Idea 


“The individual or group which creates, sells or 
advocates anything for the building or furnishing 
of an American home is contributing most toward 
our nation’s greatest need ; toward the strengthen- 
ing of our whole people, and the rendering of in- 
valuable service to posterity.” Such is the motto 
adopted by the American Homes Bureau, Chicago, 
an organization which has for its primary aim the 
spreading broadcast thruout this country of the 
gospel of home ownership. The plan which this 
organization has adopted to bring the American 
home idea vividly and convincingly into the mind 
of the general public is one of the most unique and 
noteworthy yet evolved, and abounds in excellent 
features, among them the employment of the press, 
women’s and social clubs, the school and the pulpit 
as shapers of public opinion on the subject of a 
home. 

The American Homes Bureau is the new name for 
the organization created last April, under the name 
of the Furniture Publicity Bureau, thru the joint 
efforts of the Retail Furniture Association of the 
United States and the National Council of Furni- 
ture Manufacturers. , This bureau was organized, 
not directly to stimulate the sale of furniture as its 
original name would indicate, but to inspire the 
public with a desire for a home, and an American 
home—which is the phrase used to emphasize the 
idea of a good home. The realization was that the 
market for furniture is almost entirely regulated 
by the volume of home building. If no homes are 
being built there will be continual depression in 
the furniture industry, but if the public can be 
imbued with the idea of a home for every family, 
and that idea materialized into a home for every 
family, the furniture industry will be called upon 
to furnish an immense number of houses and will 
for years to come ride atop a great wave of pros- 
perity. In other words, the new home is the basis 
for the furniture industry; and the furniture in- 
dustry has decided to see to it that new homes, and 
lots of them, are going to be built. In launching 
a campaign of this kind, the furniture people have 
a feeling that they are forced into an activity that 
properly belongs to the lumbermen and other build- 
ing material manufacturers; but it means to take 
the initiative, and then to enthuse the other in- 
dustries concerned with the building field in the 
project and to have them join hands with the fur- 
niture industry in this intensive campaign for the 
benefit of all. 


The new name of the bureau, the American 
Homes Bureau, was adopted to prevent any mis- 
understanding of the organization’s purposes which 
the original name might impart to the public. 


The following letter regarding the activities of 
the bureau, written by one of the largest furniture 
manufacturers in the country—Z. G. Simmons, of 
the Simmons Co., Kenosha, Wis.—to Robert L. 
Jordan, managing director of the American Homes 
Bureau, shows the sentiments of the men behind 
the campaign : 


“If you are going to sell the American people 
back to the old idea that the home is the cradle 
and the foundation of all modern civilization, you 
have got the finest thing in the world to sell them, 
and we would not have half enough furniture fac- 
tories in the United States of America to make the 
products they would want if we could restore the 
home to where it used to be.” 


It is exactly this idea that the bureau is prepar- 
ing to sow broadcast. Furniture, lumber, brick— 
in short all individual products and materials— 
will be absolutely ignored during the campaign, 
and all emphasis placed on the home. The results 
are counted on to take care of the other things. 

The campaign as planned will extend over three 
years. After that, officials of the bureau believe, 
the American home idea will be so thoroly im- 
planted in the public mind that tho the campaign 
is suspended the movement will live perpetually. 
A drive for $1,000,000, to be raised among the re- 
tailers and manufacturers of furniture to provide 
funds of the campaign, was begun last spring and 
is nearing completion, with a tremendous success 
reported. 

Discussing the functions of the American Homes 
Bureau, Managing Director Jordan said in a recent 
interview : 

“The publicity program of the bureau is most 
comprehensive. We will conduct a central clearing 
house which will supervise the syndicating and eir- 
culating of interesting articles on home building, 
home furnishing and decorating, thru the news 
columns of the newspapers and magazines of the 
country. At the same time we will direct a propa- 
ganda for better American homes to counteract the 
effect of the various clever propagandas existing 
in the support of nonessentials, which have for 
some time past diverted the attention of the public 
from the thought and care of their homes. In 


carrying out this program, we will engage the best 
brains and literary talent in the country to prepare 
our work. 

“We will further provide programs and lectures 
to the Women’s Clubs of America, which will be 
of vital interest to women’s organizations thruout 
the country. These programs will be adapted to 
the uses of clubs in the smallest rural communities 
as well as to those of clubs in the large urban 
cities. We have found, during a recent survey, 
that the women of ths country buy 90 percent of 
all the furniture sold and, as we believe that they 
have the greatest weight in the decision on build- 
ing a home also, we shall appeal directly to them 
with the assurance that our efforts will meet with 
greatest results. 

“Our third line of approach will be thru the 
agency of an educational program for the children 
in our public schools. The churches also will be mus- 
tered into service. There are thousands of themes 
in connection with the home that will make excel- 
lent texts for ministers, and they will be invaluable 
in putting across the desire for an American home. 
Hundreds of ministers have already enlisted in the 
good cause and are preaching the home idea from 
their pulpits; schools and the women’s clubs have 
hailed the idea with enthusiasm, and the press has 
shown a keen desire to codperate. The campaign 
is just starting. It has had a wonderful start, 
and as it becomes thoroly organized it will spread 
like wildfire. 

“We are not going to talk furniture as a com- 


mercial product. Not for a moment. We are go- - 


ing to encourage better American homes, which 
will be so attractive that the public can take pride 
in them. The whole object of the bureau will be 
to foster and create sentiment for pleasant homes 
and home surroundings, such as will influence the 
general state of mind, or, in other words, to resell 
to the American public the fact that the home is 
the beginning and ending of everything that is 
worth while in the nation.” 

The only feature of the work of the American 
Homes Bureau that has a direct connection with 
the furniture business is the training of retail fur- 
niture salesmen. The campaign for better Ameri- 
can homes naturally includes better furniture, and 
the object is to prepare the salesman to render 
intelligent service. 

R. W. Lyon, formerly head of the Logeman Chair 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., but drafted into the service 
of the bureau, has been named assistant managing 
director. 


LUMBER TRADE CUSTOMS 


(Concluded from page 55) 


days for shipment and given due notice of his 
intention to take such action. 

4, That price paid by buyer in repurchasing 
the car, which was $3 a thousand in excess of 
the original contract price, represented the fair 
market value of the stock in question at the time 
of repurchase. 


It is therefore held, That seller should pay 
buyer the amount of loss incurred, $45.59, as 
claimed, together with interest thereon at 6 
percent from July 6, 1921. 


It is further held, That the seller in this case, 
being a wholesaler with access to many stocks 
of lumber at different mills, and with knowledge 
of the grades sold by them, did not show proper 
diligence toward making delivery within the 
time agreed upon. Failure on seller’s part to 
secure the material from one mill did not pre- 
vent his securing it from some other shipper, 
which seller should have done under the terms 
and conditions of the contract. 


It is held further, That the prime function of 
the wholesaler was violated by the seller in this 
ease, as the buyer is not responsible for the dif- 
ficulties which may arise between a wholesaler 
and his mill connections. The wholesaler should 
fulfill his contracts regardless of conditions that 
may arise with his source of supply, unless the 
contract calls for the stock of a specific mill, 
and wherein due knowledge has been given the 
buyer as to the source of supply and the condi- 
tions under which such mill might operate. 


Some oF the hardest woods of the southwest- 
ern part of the United States are singled out 
by boring insects and are rapidly ruined. 
Mesquite, cat’s claw, and Texan ebony are 
among the very hard woods preyed on by borers. 





Fire Insurance 
Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mcetual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 


apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 


Write for Details 











Selling Out 


Complete Double Band Mill, 
Refuse Burner, Generators, 


Pumps, Lumber Trucks, 
Locomotives, Cars, Log Load- 
ers, Rail and all incidental 
equipment. 


Sell all or any part. Write 
or wire. Available for in- 
spection at any time. 


J.S. Stearns Lumber Company 
Odanah, Wisconsin 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our s.cck is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 
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We’re Always 
On the Job 


when it comes to promptly 
supplying high quality 


Oak and Gum 


Send us your inquiries 
for 


~ Yard Stock 


AN 


Timber Cutting 


Quality First—Service Always. 


H. G. Bohlssen 
eos Mfg. Co. 
Ewing, (Angelina Co.) Texas 


Telegraph and Telephone, Lufkin, Texas. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, ““PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 


! MICHIGAN | 


REMEMBER 
_ Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


17 
"ieee ae 


00 M 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 50M 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
25 M 4-4 No. 2 Common M 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Retter 
50 M 5-4 No. 2Com. & Better 25M 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Betier 
00 M 6-4 No 
00 M 6-4 No. 
































.1Com. & Better 20 M 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
. 2 Common Write for Quotations. 


VON PLATEN -FOX CO. 
TZ scon'hemene Mich 1329 Peoples Gas Bldg. 17 


Michigan Hard Maple brs*° 


> (4-4 to 16-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Maple 
Cn a4, 5-4 & 6-4 No. 1 C. & B. Basswood 
‘ow (Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 














GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8 in. and 
13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and 
worked too if desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 


HYMENEAL 


KIRCHER-HAFNER. The engagement is an- 
nounced of Miss Alicia Hafner, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph A. Hafner, of St. Louis, to 
Jerome F. Kircher, of that city. The wedding 
will take place early next summer. Mr. Hafner 
is president of the Hafner Manufacturing Co. 
Miss Hafner is a graduate of Mary Institute and 
was maid of honor of the Veiled Prophet Ball of 
1919. Mr. Kircher is an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and a member of the Beta 
Theta Pi. He served in the Navy during the 
war. 





WALLACE - RICHARDSON. Announcement 
has been made of the marriage of Eugene W. 
Wallace, of Milwaukee, and Miss Alice Mary 
Richardson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Leslie 
Thurston’ Richardson, on Wednesday, Nov. 2 at 
Sioux City, Ia. Mr. and Mrs. Wallace will make 
their home in Milwaukee where the groom is 


associated with Glenn W. Priestly in the Priestly 


Lumber Co. 





MARTIN-DOUD. Ross C. Martin, assistant 
manager of the Camp Lewis Mills, and Miss Neva 
Doud, of Tacoma, Wash., were married at the 
home of the bride, in that city, on the evening 
of Nov. 9. Mrs. Martin is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. L. L. Doud, her father being president 
of the Defiance Lumber Co., and one of the most 
prominent lumbermen of the Northwest. The 









ceremony was performed by the Rt. Rev. Lemuel 
H. Wells, and was attended by seventy-five rela- 


tives and friends of the couple. The bride’s 

younger sister, Gladys, was married about a year 

ago to Harry L. Martin, secretary of the Fir 

i. Lumber Co., and a brother of Ross C. 
artin. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Nov. 15.—Perry and Van 
Buren Boggs closed deals on 500 acres of timber 
along the Line Fork and Leatherwood headwaters. 
On Leatherwood Creek, J. M. Cornett and Walter 
Wells closed deals on about 1,000 acres and have 
made the announcement that they will install mills 
immediately after the first of the year and begin 
developing. Representatives of the Louisville 
Cooperage Co., of Louisville, are in that section 
negotiating for a good sized oak tract. 








VaLpostTa, GA., Nov. 15.—W. L. Fender, of this 
city, purchased 2,400 acres of timber land from the 
estate of the late J. C. Sirmans, for $100,000. 
The property contains virgin longleaf pine from 
which turpentine will first be extracted, after 
which the timber will be cut for manufacturing. 
Mr, Fender will construct a sawmill near the tract. 


BBA BPBBPII IIIS 


Decay of the wood of standing trees is some- 
times called ‘‘conk.’’ 














HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department when 
you want to sell anything. used in the lumber industry. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn S8t., Ohi- 
cago, Ill. 








Adopts Tractors for Logging 


The Wayne Lumber Co., manufacturers and 
wholesalers of hardwoods, with New York offices 
at 110 West Fortieth Street and a large retail 
yard at Greenpoint Avenue and Oakland Street, 
Brooklyn, has adopted a combination tractor and 
sled for difficult logging operations and so far has 
found the new machines well adapted to heavy 
work under any and all circumstances. The Wayne 
company adopted the tractor only last winter, but 
within twelve months has done away with all its 
horsedrawn equipment. 


and hold the eye of the observer so that even if 
one sees a truck from a distance one will know 
what company is operating it. The name of the 
company should be painted very plainly upon both 
truck and trailer and painted in a color which will 
not fade out at a short distance. A red body with 
white lettering, or the reverse, are probably the 
colors which stand out best. It is a good thing to 
have suspended from the bottom of every trailer a 
board on which is painted the name of the com- 
pany. It is important to have the name plainly 


in evidence not only when a load of lumber is being 





The logs are brought 
from five to thirty miles 
to the company’s mills at 
Northville, Gloversville, 
DeGrasse and _ Russell, 
N. Y. The mills are oper- 
ating to capacity and the 
company expects this win- 
ter to bring out one of 
the biggest yields in the 
seventeen years of its ex- 
istence. 

The company also oper- 
ates several mills in Ver- 
mont, notably one at 
Pittsfield, and from these 
operations alone it is ex- 
pected that approximately 
5,000,000 feet of lumber 
will be produced this win- 
ter. Already the prop- 


) 
| 












erties of the company in 
Vermont are blanketed in 
snow and reports so far 
received are that the trac- 
tors aré doing yeomanlike 
service and no snow has 
been encountered that ma- 
terially lessened the pace of bringing out the trees. 

The Wayne company also operates mills in 
Canada and from these, too, it is expected a record 
lumber yield will be had before spring opens up 
again. 

William Berensman, the New York manager of 
the Wayne company, says the last month has pro- 
duced signs that the lumber business is facing a 
great revival and he feels no hesitancy in saying 
that the future portends nothing but good times. 
He believes prices will continue to advance. 


Get Publicity from Motor Trucks 


Lumbermen in general realize the advantages of 
placing the name of the company somewhere upon 
a motor truck or trailer. Doing so, it is clear, con- 
nects the company with quick and dependable deliv- 
ery of materials, but comparatively few lumber 
companies are taking advantage of all the publicity 
possibilities offered by motor trucks and trailers. 

In the first place, all a company’s trucks and 
trailers should be painted the same color. It is well 
to paint them a distinctive color which will attract 


Canada 


A tractor hauled train of logs used by the Wayne Lumber Co. in its op- 
erations at Pittsfield, Vt. 
for its logging operations in New York and New England as well as in 


The company a year ago adopted the tractor 


delivered, but also given prominence when the 
equipment is running empty. One lumberman has 
been accused of running empty trucks and trailers 
thru the streets when business was slack. He 
neither affirms nor denies the accusation, but re- 
lates that when people are continually running 
across his trucks and trailers they conclude that 
he is doing a big business, that other people find it 
desirable to deal with him, and that they will have 
the same experience. 

Retailers are finding it more and more desirable 
to press specialties that are particularly season- 
able. One way of calling these specialties to the 
attention of the public is to provide pockets upon 
the sides of the trucks and trailers, putting in 
each a sign advertising the specialty that is par- 
ticularly appropriate to the season. For example, 


just after an exceptionally heavy rain leaky roofs 
make themselves evident, so a card calling attention 
to the company’s ability to give prompt repair 
service will develop a good deal of business. 

Always keep the trucks and trailers well painted 
and clean looking. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Malvern—Arkansas Land & 
Lumber Co. absorbed by Wisconsin & Arkansas 
Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Meridian—Charles Burman Co. 
succeeded by William Woodard in lumber, hard- 
ware and grocery business. 

ILLINOIS. Gurnee—Gurnee Lumber, Coal & 
Feed Co.; L. H. Miller sells interest to Orin 
Chittenden. 

Tallula—G, Husman & Son succeeded by 
Frances Barrett in hardware and lumber busi- 
ness. 

IOWA. Fonda—Independent Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by J. & W. C. Shull and W. J. Dixon 
Lumber Co. 

KANSAS.  Emporia—Ballweg Lumber Co.; 
Mrs. C. A. Ballweg has sold half interest to 
A. R. Hanna, of Oklahoma. Ernest Ballweg will 
be manager under new partnership. 

MARYLAND. Salisbury—Controlling interest 
in lumber business of L. E. Williams & Co. sold 
oR. G. Evans & Son. The latter firm will move 
to the yard of the former along the water front. 

MINNESOTA. Swanburg—Sawmill belonging 
to Mrs. Houston has been sold to a Mr. Borg, 
of Emily. 

MISSOURI. Clinton—Clinton Lumber Co.; 
Peter Burkhart has sold interest. 

NEW JERSEY. Englewood—Prentice Co. sold 
to Englewood Coal & Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK. Gasport—Woods & Gill have 
sold lumber and coal yard to Clarence L. Stan- 
dish, of Lockport. 

NORTH CAROLINA. New Bern—C. H. Hall 
succeeded by Charles H. Hall Lumber Co., in- 
corporated with capital of $25,000 

OHIO. Findlay—J. J. Duttweller purchased 
the C. D. Hayward planing mill property. 

Genoa—Powers Elevator Co. changing name 
to Powers Elevator & Supply Co. 

Nelsonville—M. A. Krieg & Co. sold ot Nelson- 
ville Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Cullen-Lunn- 
McKey Lumber Co.; J. E. McKee retired and 
name changed to Cullen-Lunn Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Allentown—J. E. & H. H. 
Pittinger moving to 110 West 34th Street, New 
York City. 

Philadelphia—William N. Lawton Lumber Co. 
sold property at 6th & Glenwood Avenues on 
Pennsylvania Railroad to C. C. Coolbaugh & Son 
Co. which will make extensive alterations, in- 
creasing shed and building room and then will 
use as distributing yard for its millwork and 
wallboard products. 

Washington—Wheeling Street Lumber Co. sold 
to Wigman-Iams Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Wharton—Gifford Mercantile Co. sold 
to Norris Lumber Co., of Houston, which oper- 
ates a number of other yards in north Texas. 

Wortham—J. Elmo Longbotham & Co. sold to 
Farrar Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Service Shingle 
Co. sold to Wilson Mill Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg — Parkers- 
burg Handle Works & Lumber Co., rejrganized 
under name of Parkersburg Handle Works and 
incorporated with capital of $25,000; will increase 
capacity of plant. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—E. Bartholomew Hard- 
wood Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000; 4052 S. 
Princeton Ave.; wholesale and retail hardwood 
and flooring. 

Chicago—Central Hardwood Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000; Carroll Ave. & Robey 


ce. 

Chicago—United Cabinet Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; 780 Milwaukee Ave. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—H. A. Doll Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Snow Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Commerce Lumber & 
Mercantile Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

NEW YORK. Long Beach—Long Beach Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Elmira—Tunis Corporation, incorporated; cap- 
ital, $500; sawmills, lumber, etc.; 800 shares of 
no par value, 

NORTH CAROLINA. New Bern—Charles H. 
Hall Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

OH!IO—Cleveland—State Wrecking & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Columbus—H. C. Creith Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $200,000. 

Warren—City Lumber Co., 
ital, $50,000. 


VIRGINIA, Tazewell—Clinch Valley Lumber 
Corporation, incorporated. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Glade Creek 
—_ & Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000,- 


incor- 


incorporated; cap- 


WDvnitinabiinh--Upinelbinicians Lumber Co. increas- 
ing capital from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Fayetteville—J. 
builder and contractor, 
yard. 

FLORIDA. 
began sawmill 

GEORGIA. Albany—Crawford Nash Cypress 
Co. recently began. 

Valdosta—Enterprise Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan. 

IDAHO. Blackfoot—Bistline Lumber Co., of 
Pocatello, establishing branch hardware, imple- 
ment and lumber business here. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Sawyer-Servatius 
Lumber Co. has been formed here with offices at 
Room 304, 5 N. La Salle St.; incorporated to deal 
in general line hardwood lumber and to manufac- 
ture later on. Members of company are: C. H. 
Sawyer, formerly with Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Co., and later doing a commission busi- 
ness in Chicago, and Servatius, former 
president of the Illinois Show Case Co., of 
Chicago. 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—Whitesburg Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. will open in about a month; 
lumber, lime, cement, brick etc. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—T. J. Freeland, 
recently began commission lumber business. 


MICHIGAN. Ishpeming—C. S. McDonald Lum- 
ber Co. opening new headquarters at Green Bay, 
Wis. 

MISSOURI. Lamar—Carlton & Foster Lumber 
Co., new concern. 


NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—Meyers 
Lumber Co. recently began. 

OKLAHOMA. Ponca City—O. F. Keck re- 
cently began; lumber. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Kingston—Chapin Lum- 
ber Co. recently began; wholesale and retail lum- 
ber business. 

TEXAS. 
cently began. 


VIRGINIA, Edinburg—Edward Hollingsworth 
recently began; planing mill. 


WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Formation of new 
logging company to work in cedar between Car- 
lisle and Stearnsville is announced with W. G. 
Peebles, A. H. Kuhn and Thomas Soule as oper- 
ators; small camp will be built and machinery 
installed at once. 

Uniontown—Farmers’ Union has opened lum- 
ber yard here with plans for opening other yards 
at various points thruout eastern Washington 
and northern Idaho, ata to announcement 
by Secretary A. D. Cross. 

WISCONSIN. Rhinelander—G. E. 
Lumber Co. recently began; wholesale. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


GEORGIA. Atlanta—West Lumber Co. has 
started construction on three-story building to 
be used as warehouse, office and retail depart- 
ment; cost, $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. lLansing—Couchois Bros. & Joy 
erecting factory for cabinet and sash and door 
manufacturing; 150x50 feet, story and a half. 

MINNESOTA. Bemidji—Construction work 
on a logging railroad from Redby thru the Red 
Lake Indian Reservation to the Canadian border 
will be begun soon, it is reported here. J. J. 
Opsahl, of Bemidji, is president. 

OHIO. Urbana—Stephan & Miller reported to 
be erecting sawmill plant to cut lumber for spe- 
cial purpose unannounced; George Stephan, lum- 
ber dealer, and A. C. Miller are interested. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Lemoyne — West Shore 
Lumber Co. erecting lumber yard and mill along 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad; plant will in- 
clude two-story office building, planing mill, 50 
by 100 feet, and two lumber sheds, double deck- 
ers, 20 feet wide and 200 feet long; 575-foot rail- 
road siding to be built; Thomas H. Bogar is gen- 
eral manager of the company which was recently 


organized. 
CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Texarkana—Plant of Standard 
Lumber Co. with about 30,000 feet of lumber 
destroyed by fire; loss between $30,000 and $40,- 
000; partly covered by insurance. 

Magnolia—Hamack Co., fire loss in plant and 
five kilns of lumber, $7,000 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Flour City Box 
Factory, loss by fire, $6,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Goessling Box Fac- 
tory, loss by fire, $5,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $5,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Whitewood — Hammond 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $6,000. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—R. M. Shaver saw- 
mill destroyed by fire; loss covered by insurance. 

TEXAS. Gill—Plant of Hester & Rone with 
50,000 feet of lumber damaged by fire; loss, be- 


L. Duncan, 
is establishing a lumber 


Carrabelle—Phillips Bros. recently 


Mexia—Builders’ Supply Co. re- 


Wilson 


tween $6,000 and $10,000; partly covered by in- 
surance. 

WISCONSIN. Wittenberg — Wheeler - Arnold 
Co., loss by fire; about 750,000 feet of lumber, 
mostly hemlock and pine, destroyed; partly 
covered by insurance. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Tacoma, WaSH., Nov. 11.—Suit against the Puget 
Sound Lumber Co. for $77,008 was filed in the 
Pierce County superior court Nov. 5 by A. F. Thane 
& Co., a California corporation. The suit alleges 
broken contracts by the defendant company in sup- 
plying lumber purchased by the complainant. 





CotumBia, 8S, C., Nov. 14.—Vector Lehto: has been 
awarded damages in the sum of $12.500 in his 
suit against the D. O. Anderson Lumber Corpora- 
tion, of Marion, S. C. Suit was brought for $50,- 
000, the claimant alleging that he was injured for 
life while in the employ of the lumber company, 
due to faulty equipment provided by the company. 








Beuce Oak FLooRING 


THE Best Oak Mooung 


FLORIDA 


GULE 


TIDEWATER 


RED CYPRESS 


Longleaf Yellow Pine Timbers 
Shortleaf Finish, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Etc. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Aycock- Holley Lumber Company 
Cable Address—*‘AHLCO’’ Jacksonville, Fla. 

We Furnish Everything in at 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in quality, 





























= = at millwork and grades. 
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Cypress District Burton: Quarts 
Annual Cap., 70,000,000 Ft. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypress 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 
[ Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 

















Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ** 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 

















East Coast Lumber Co. 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN : : FLORIDA 
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Lumbermen’. 
Building Estim in 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


I.umber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 

A. W olt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and t wey 
tested it out before it was finally printed in boo 


‘ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost per square caw be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the unit 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the Possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, size 5% x 8% 
inches, 148 pages, $6.00 postpaid, in- 
clading one copy each of blank bids for 
Houses and Barns. yo cember 1, 
1921, price will be $7. 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE A DOLLAR. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
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Iumber attracts and 


read: 
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for shipment 


Bomer-Blanks 


Lumber Co., Inc. 


BLANKS, 
LA. 














BAY CITY, MICH. 


Nov. 14.—The reports from this section during 
the last week are very gratifying, sales being con- 
siderably in excess of those of the previous week. 
Several large sales of common maple to flooring 
manufacturers have depleted stocks of this item 
to a very low point. The demand for high grade 
stock, especially in 2-inch and thicker, has been 
very active. 

Freezing weather and a light snowfall have 
speeded up logging operations considerably, The 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co., of this city, is now operat- 
ing three camps and will increase production as 
conditions warrant. The Johannesburg Manufac- 
turing Co., of Johannesburg, has increased both 
logging and manufacturing operations. Ross & 
Wentworth, Bay City, expect to begin cutting hard- 
‘woods within the next week. 

The demand for maple flooring continues active 
and some items are oversold to such an extent that 
prices have been advanced during the last two 
weeks. All the mills in this section are operat- 


ing steadily. 
LANSING, MICH. 


Nov. 14.—Harry E. Moore, vice president and 
general manager of the Lansing Co., announces that 
it is operating five sawmills this winter as usual 
to supply hardwood for next year’s business. The 
company has just received and shipped to Brazil 
an order for five hundred wheelbarrows. 

The forestry department of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College has received requests to recom- 
mend graduates for four positions as dry kiln 
experts with commercial companies. A number of 
recent graduates of the department have had 
great success at this work and the college ranks 
high among schools that train men for work in 
wood technology. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 14.—Continued demand for lumber and 
relatively little change in price is the rule here. 
A steady improvement in business conditions thru- 
out the trade also is noted. The big demand con- 
tinues to come from the construction interests, tho 
virtually all the furniture factories in the State 
are producing, many of them as high as 90 percent 
of capacity. Flooring, interior finish and sash 
and door grades are causing the big demand because 
of the phenomenal building season. The last year 
has been the best in the history of the retail trade 
in spite of the fact that there has not been a 
single industrial expansion project put thru in 
the city. 

N. A. Gladding, vice president of B. C. Atkins 
& Co., addressed the Service Club at luncheon re- 
cently, making a strong plea for conservation of 
the nation’s resources of timber. John C. Binford, 
Orval S. Hixon, Harris Cox and L. C. Huey, who 
represent the lumber industries of the city, had 
charge of the entertainment. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Nov. .14.—A good business in lumber is being 
done in Columbus and central Ohio. Hardwoods 
are especially strong. While there are indications 
of a softening in certain items of southern pine, 
the price list is well maintained. Continued good 
weather has favored building operations. Home 
building is especially active. Factories making fur- 
niture, boxes, implements and pianos are buying 
better. Retailers are still in the market to re- 
plenish broken stocks. Higher grades continue 
scarce and medium and lower grades are selling 
better as a result. 

E. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer of the 
American Column & Lumber Co., said, “There is 
a marked improvement in export trade recently, 
Box factories are buying stocks more actively.” 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., reports that the company is selling 
all it should sell with stocks in their present con- 
dition. Orders are ahead of last month and buyers 
are ordering the lower grades of hardwoods, due 
to scarcity of the higher grades. W. M. Ritter was 
in Columbus recently. 

W. L. Whitacre, head of the W. L. Whitacre 
Lumber Co., speaking of southern pine trade said, 
“Demand is just medium at this time as there has 
been a little falling off during the last week or ten 
days. There are signs of softening, especially in 
bill stuff and boards. Flooring and finish are the 
strongest points. Transit cars are numerous and 
in many cases difficult to dispose of.” 

L. B. Schneider, sales manager of the John R. 
Gobey Lumber Co., left early in November on a 
long vacation trip to the east coast of Florida. 





John R. Gobey, who was at Lake Placid, N. Y., 
for several months, has returned. 

The North Columbus Lumber Co. has completed 
its new mill. It has 50 percent more capacity 
than the burned plant. L. W. Koons is president, 
and Elmer H. Chandler, secretary-treasurer. 

E. J. & W. E. Jones, which has been operating a 
large mill here, will carry a full line of lumber 
after the first of the year. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 14.—The demand for hardwood lumber has 
continued quite brisk, the principal demand being 
for the cabinet woods, with walnut, poplar, oak 
and gum the leading sellers. Ash is in a little 
better demand. Walnut perhaps is in better de- 
mand than it has been at any time this year, due 
to the increased activity of furniture and cabinet 
plants. Wood consuming plants in Evansville are 
being operated for about 80 percent normal time. 
General trade conditions continue to get better 
gradually. The retail lumber trade is improved 
and sash and door men report a picking up in their 
out of town trade. Manufacturers say they are 
getting in liberal supplies of logs and that prices 
are rather high. Box manufacturers report a 
steady trade and slack barrel cooperage manufac- 
turers say that their trade has been very good for 
the last two or three months. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 15.—Demand for hardwood lumber continues 
quite good, altho the advancing tendency of the 
market is restricting buying to some extent. Ex- 
port demand is only about 50 percent of what it 
was a short time ago, while domestic buying is 
rather less urgent. Most members of the trade, 
however, appear to be well supplied with orders. 
There has been no recession and many are revising 
quotations upward. Manufacturers of flooring, 
furniture and interior trim continue the largest 
buyers, while there is an increasing demand from 
box makers, The better demand is for No. 1 com- 
mon and FAS in most woods, but there is more 
doing in No. 2 common in plain red and white 
oak, plain red and sap gum and cottonwood, for 
the reason that supplies of No. 1 common in these 
species are anything but large. 

Production is expanding somewhat, but with 
heavy rains thruout the valley area millmen think 
that comparatively little headway in logging will 
be possible now. It is expected that the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
hardwood rate case will, if as favorable as now ex- 
pected, stimulate the desire to quicken manufactur- 
ing operations, but there appears to be little doubt 
that owing to unfavorable weather comparatively 
little will be accomplished. 

The Darnell-Love Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Leland, Miss., announces that it will proceed 
immediately with the construction of a cypress 
shingle mill at Pantherburn, Miss., for the develop- 
ment of a cypress brake it controls there, one of the 
finest in the State. The plant will have a daily 
capacity of 100,000 shingles. This firm is pri- 
marily engaged in the hardwood industry. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 14.—Hardwood business continues active. 
Quotations are getting business, especially in wal- 
nut, poplar, oak and gum. Red oak is quiet, but 
white oak is active. Ash, elm, cottonwood, hickory, 
maple and mahogany are all in fair demand, Com- 
mon and better grades are moving, and low grades 
are somewhat more active, at slightly better prices. 
As a whole the market is in very fair shape. 
Quotations today are slightly higher, inch stocks 
being qudted with quartered oak at $140 for the 
good ; $70 for common and $40 for No. 2 common, 
Plain oak is $110 for FAS and $50 for common. 
Poplar is quoted at $110 for FAS, $85 for saps; 
and $50 for No. 1 common. A and B common are 
slow at $34 and $22 respectively. Quartered red 
gum is $110 for the good and $65 for the common, 
with plain quoted at $100 and $55. 

Preston P. Joyes, the new president of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club, reports that business 
is getting better all the time. 

W. A. McLean, of the Wood Mosaic Co., claims 
that the brightest spot in the hardwood trade 
today is the export demand, which is responsible 
largely for the advance in quotations and better 
conditions. 

J. S. Thompson, manager of the Louisville di- 
vision, Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
reports that a hearing of the traffic organizations’ 
protest against rates for shipping veneers, has been 
set for hearing on Nov. 21, at Louisville, by the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission. This case cov- 
ers recommendations in docket 8131. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 15.—The demand for hardwoods in this 
section continues to maintain an improved pace, 
and with prices arriving at a firm level and show- 
ing some advances buyers apparently have more 
confidence and are placing business. The situation 
generally is reported very favorable and if the 
demand and prices are maintained, local hardwood 
lumbermen predict that lumber companies will be 
busy on production this winter and in spring, tho 
they have made plans to restrict woods operations 
this winter. 


Wood consuming industries are noticeably more 
active. There is also a well maintained demand 
for building products, as construction activities are 
progressing. An official of a local lumber firm 
today stated that a noticeable improvement has 
been shown in the demand for timber to be used 
in industrial construction. This would indicate a 
revival of brick and mill factory building. Prices 
on lumber here are from 8 to 10 percent higher in 
many items than those prevailing five or six weeks 
ago. Little change is noted in ordinary dimension 
stock, but uppers and long length stuff, which are 
not in such good supply, have been advancing. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Nov. 15.—Local mills are still reluctant about 
planning heavy logging the coming winter, despite 
the increased demand for upper grades of hardwood 
and the growing scarcity of the select grades. 

A manufacturer of maple products at Merrill 
reports that there has never been a time since the 
peak in 1920, when so many inquiries for big 
orders were hanging fire, ready almost for closing. 
Manufacturers expect to be swamped with orders 
when inventory season is over. 

The Standard Manufacturing Co., of Appleton, 
Wis., started work Friday on the foundation of its 
new sawmill, which it hopes to have in operation 
early in December. An order for machinery was 
placed Thursday. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Nov. 16.—Records in the office of O. T. Swan, 
secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, show that for October 
the sale of construction lumber was 10 percent 
above normal. That estimate is based on records 
for the last ten years. The season as a whole, Mr. 
Swan says, has shown betterment, altho the north- 
ern territory did not get its share of the business, 
Present conditions would seem to indicate that 
bottom prices have been reached, Mr. Swan says, 
and that prices will rise from now on. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 15.—Reports come from some of the south- 
ern producing centers that there is more or less 
prospect of a shortage of hardwood. One big saw- 
mill concern writes a Buffalo wholesaler that it has 
dropped the production of sap gum because it can 
not get the cost out of it. This same wholesaler 
says that he thinks by spring such hardwoods as 
gum and oak will have advanced $10 more. He 
thinks the mills need it. Many wholesalers here 
are afraid that if woods used largely in building 
go up very much the advance will do more harm 
than good. One wholesaler finds dealers are easier 
on money matters because they are carrying less 
stock than they sometimes do. 

The United States forestry officials have ap- 
proved the plans for an Allegheny national forest 
in Pennsylvania and will soon visit Warren, Pa., 
to go over the plans made by L. L. Bishop, the 
Government forester. The Allegheny forest will 
comprise 412,000 acres in the northwestern part of 
the State, and acquisition of the land is expected 
to take about a dozen years. 

Hugh McLean returned to business early this 
week after a two weeks’ hunting trip to upper 
Canada, where he was successful in shooting a deer 
and other game. 


Durine 1920 the mileage of new railroads 
constructed was only 314, as compared with 686 
in 1919. This is the smallest mileage in any 
one year since records have been kept. The 
mileage abandoned during 1920 was the great- 
est of any year shown by the records, and it was 
much greater than the mileage built during the 
year. 
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SAMUEL H. SHEARER, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
head of the wholesale lumber concern of Samuel 
H. Shearer & Son, of that city, died on Nov. 6 
at the age of 69. Mr. Shearer had been in poor 
health for over a year, and during the last few 
months had been in serious conditidn. About 
a week before his death he suffered a stroke 
which hastened the end. Mr. Shearer was man- 
ager for Jesse Roberts, in his retail yard in 
Chestnut Hill, and then entered the wholesale 
business with James Strong. Later he was 
associated with H. F. Manges, and went into the 
wholesale business for himself about 1896, later 
taking his son, William P. Shearer, into partner- 
ship. Mr. Shearer was born and educated in 
Philadelphia, and lived there all of his life with 
the exception of a year or two when he was at 
North Wales. He is survived by his widow and 
his son, William, who will continue the business. 
Mr. Shearer was a member of the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, University Lodge of 
Masons, North Wales Lodge of Odd Fellows, and 
the Chestnut Hill Lodge of Independent Amer- 
icans. 


MRS. CORA WOODS CROSS, wife of J. T. 
Cross, of Moberly, Mo., died in that city on 
Monday, Nov. 14, after an _ illness of several 
months. Mrs. Cross was a daughter of Robert 
and Elizabeth Woods, who lived near Sturgeon, 
Mo., where in 1893 she was married to Mr. Cross. 
They went to Moberly in July, 1907, where Mr. 
Cross became head of the J. T. Cross Lumber 
Co., and one of the most popular lumbermen of 
the northeast Missouri section. He is mayor of 
Moberly and has been active in the affairs of the 
Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association. 
Mrs. Cross was one of the leaders in women’s 
activities in Moberly. She was president of the 
Shakespeare Club, and for eight years was presi- 
dent of the Fourth Street Methodist Church 
Missionary Society. She was one of the first 
women to be made member of the board of 
stewards of that church. She was also a member 
of the Eastern Star and the White Shrine of 
Jerusalem. Mrs. Cross is survived by her hus- 
band, her mother, a sister and two _ brothers. 
The funeral took place in Moberly on Nov. 16. 


HARRY L. JENKINS, president of the North 
American Lumber Co., of Vancouver, B. C., and 
very well known in the industry thruout the 
Pacific Northwest, died in Vancouver, on Nov. 
10. Mr. Jenkins was formerly actively engaged 
in the lumber business in Minnesota, going to 
the West about twenty years ago. He started 
the H. L. Jenkins Lumber Co. in Blaine, Wash., 
in 1904, operating a large mill there, and at the 
same time secured holdings in British Columbia, 
and when the American interests had been re- 
linquished the name was changed to North 
American Lumber Co. Until recently he was 
associated with the Matthews Gravity Carrier 
Co., of Port Hope, Ont., being a principal share- 
holder. Mr. Jenkins was 55 years old and was 
born in Leavenworth, Ind. A widow, one son 
and two daughters, survive. 


WILLIAM J. ALFSPRONG, manager of the 
Bay Poplar Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
dropped dead Nov. 1 while alighting from a 
street car. Mr. Alfsprong was 69 years old, and 
had been suffering from heart trouble for some 
time. He had just returned from a trip to the 
South for the benefit of his health. 


J. E. BARTON, of Anderson, S. C., president 
of the Barton Lumber Co., and his daughter were 
killed almost instantly, and other passengers in- 
jured, when the automobile which Mr. Barton 
was driving turned turtle on the national high- 
way near Piedmont on the afternoon of Nov. 11. 


APPRECIATION OF D. 0. ANDERSON 


Lumbermen of the west Coast were deeply 
grieved to learn of the sudden death of D. 
Anderson, and Secretary Robert B. Allen, of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has issued 
= following statement expressing this feel- 


Arne lumber industry lost one of its real great 
men when, on Nov. 6, D. O. Anderson died at his 
home in Marion, S. 

“His absolute integrity, tactfulness, and broad 
understanding of the problems of various produc- 
ing regions, made him warm friends East, South, 
North and West, and enabled him to render the 
industry a service such as has fallen to the lot 
of but few men. 

“Having. operated in British Columbia at one 
stage of his useful life, Mr. Anderson always 
understood west Coast problems in National 
affairs and met them with a broad and sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

‘Much of the success of the publicity work 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has been due to his able chairmanship 
oF the committee which had this publicity in 
charge.”’ 
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THE 
Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 





Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
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We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mills at 
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Shingles and Lath 


We are located 54 miles North of New Orleans 
on the Louisiana Railway and Navigation Co. 
Opdenweyer-Alcus 
Manufacturers Cypress Co. 
Sorrento, - uisiana 
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board. We handle all classes of cargo and have’ 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 
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BELLINGHAM, WASH. 

Nov. 12.—Railroads continue to report a heavy 
movement of lumber products, largely shingles, from 
this part of the State. The outlook for a continu- 
ance of this business for this month is good. 

The cargo business in November bids fair to sur- 
pass that of October. This week vessels were loaded 
at the docks of the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
Co., E. K. Wood Lumber Co. and Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills. The Puget Sound Sawmills put 700,- 
000 feet aboard the steamship Ryder Hanify for 
California and began loading 400,000 feet of lum- 
ber, several hundred thousand shingles and some 
lath on the steamship Fred Baxter for California. 
About Nov. 15 it will begin loading a Japanese 
steamship with 500,000 feet of squares. The 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills finished loading the 
Egypt Maru with 1,000,000 feet of squares and be- 
gan loading the steamship Henry S. Grove with 
1,100,000 feet for the Atlantic coast. At the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co.’s docks the Egypt Maru loaded 
150,000 feet and the steamship Siskiyou began 
loading 1,000,000 feet for California. ‘The Morri- 
son Mill Co. will make another shipment of box 
shooks to Hawaii this month. 


WESTWOOD, CALIF. 


Nov. 12.—Weather conditions have remained 
favorable so that present logging, sawing and manu- 
facturing operations, as well as preparations for 
winter work, have progressed. <A third donkey is 
being added to the woods operation of the Red 
River Lumber Co. and the construction crew is well 
along with its work in placing new spurs. The 
company’s sawmill is operating days only, but is 
averaging better than 400,000 feet daily. 

The sawing season for most of the white and 
sugar pine mills is practically at an end and it has 
developed that there is a shortage of the upper 
grades and of No. 2 shop and better. Compara- 
tively small stocks of 8/4 No. 2 shop and better 
are held to meet the expected winter’s demand 
and as a result unsold stocks are being held at 
advances of from $5 to $10. Number 3 boards and 
dimension have advanced about $5. Despite these 
advances the line-yard buyers are continuing their 
policy of buying to meet only actual needs. 

The Red River Lumber Co. has been receiving 
numerous orders since the issuance of its new price 
list, dated Oct. 25, molding, lap siding, 6/4 white 
fir resawed to 3/4, selects and shop lumber along 
with California shooks, and mixed cars of sash, 
doors, window frames, shiplap and dimension be- 
ing demanded from a wide territory. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Nov. 12.—An indication that the lumber in- 
dustry is reviving in the Klamath section and that 
the demand for box shook is promising for the 
coming year, is the announcement by President 
H. D. Mortenson, of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., 
that his huge box factory, which has been in course 
of construction during the summer months, is now 
practically finished and will start operations on 
Dec. 1. 

This new factory, which is complete and uptodate 
in every particular, is the largest in Klamath 
County, the nation’s largest box shook center. It 
will be started with five cut-offs and is so arranged 
that nine can be installed. 

Between fifty and sixty men will be employed 
and a run straight thru the winter season is con- 
templated by Mr. Mortenson. The main factory 
building, which is situated about a quarter of a 
mile from the sawmill structures, is two hundred 
by seventy feet. A warehouse seventy by one hun- 
dred feet adjoins the factory. The plant will have 
a daily capacity of 100,000 feet. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 12.—Collapse of the big traveling crane 
at the Pacific States Lumber Co.’s mill at Selleck 
recently has held up operations at the plant con- 
siderably. The big machine had been in service 
for nine years. The workmen escaped injury. 

Establishing a new record, on Nov. 9 the great 
hammerhead 90-foot crane of the port dock put 
450,000 board feet of lumber aboard the steamer 
Yoshida Maru in seven hours. 

Oscar L. Simpson, of Puyallup, has opened a 
new retail lumber yard in that city. Mr. Simpson 
has been a lumber dealer in Puyallup for the last 
ten years. 

The last week has been one of unusual activity 
in the cargo business, especially for lumbermen. 
The docks of the local mills have been occupied by 
vessels nearly all the time. Among the carriers 












which loaded at the port during the week are San 
Diego, with lumber for California from the Tide- 
water, Puget Sound and St. Paul Mills; the Kaisho 
Maru with 2,100,000 feet of lumber for Japan from 
the Puget Sound mill; the Eldridge, for the Orient 
with lumber from the Puget Sound mill; the Julia 
Luckenback, at the St. Paul mill with a cargo for 
the Atlantic coast; the Phyllis, from the Defiance 
mill for California; the Kennecott, with lumber and 
doors for New York from the port dock; the Henry 
S. Grove at the St. Paul mill; the Yoshida Maru for 
the Orient at the port dock and the Defiance mill ; 
the Stanwood, for California at the Dempsey mill, 
and the Cricket, at the port dock for California. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 12.—Production of fir lumber at 106 mills 
was 68,259,382 feet, or 13 percent below normal. 
The association review sets forth new business for 
the week ending May 5 at 62,076,109 feet, of which 
22,456,109 feet, or 36 percent, was for water de- 
livery. Coastwise and intercoastal business was 
17,331,436 feet and export 5,114,673 feet. Rail 
business dropped to 1,321 cars; shipments, 1,347 
ears; unshipped balance, 3,308 cars. Rail and 
water shipments combined were 62,413,608 feet, 
deliveries being 9 percent below production, and 
less than 1 percent above new business. 

K. C. B. McDonell, of Portland, Ore., arrived in 
Seattle this week on his return from an absence of 
seventeen months in Australasia. He brought with 
him specimens of island timbers and Queensland 
maple, which polish beautifully and can be made 
into handsome furniture. He reports business in 
Australasia as greatly depressed, but with a grow- 
ing demand for Douglas fir. 

Roy A. Dailey, secretary-manager of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, was absent from his 
desk during the early part of the week, owing to 
an operation for the removal of his tonsils. His 
friends are pleased to note that he is recovering 
rapidly and is now able to report for duty. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Nov. 12.—All the mills in Hoquiam and Aberdeen 
closed down on Armistice Day and practically all 
the logging camps. There are a number of the big 
vessels still on the harbor taking on cargoes for 
Japan. During the week the steam schooners 
Helene Florence Olson and San Jacinto cleared 
for California ports. Three of the large Japanese 
vessels are still in the harbor. 

In order that the mills depending on Schafer 
Bros. for logs should not be inconvenienced, record 
time was made in replacing the span of the bridge 
over the Satsop which was taken out by the storm 
of a week ago. Continuous work was done, which 
resulted in a trainload of ninety cars of logs being 
sent out the day the work was completed. 

Ralph D. Emerson, of the Northwestern Lumber 
Co., Hoquiam, accompanied by Mrs. Emerson, will 
leave today on a trip of about five months, which 
will include South America and Europe. They will 
sail from San Francisco on the Heuador for 
Panama, and from Panama will go to South 
America. After visiting the important cities on 
the Pacific side of South America they will cross 
the Andes and visit the Atlantic coast cities as 
well. Leaving South America they will go to Por- 
tugal, Italy, France and England. 

A. J. Morley, of the Saginaw Timber Co., who 
has been abroad for about two months, is expected 
to arrive in New York the latter part of next week. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Nov. 12.—Some uncertainty characterizes the 
week’s market, but the following are fairly repre- 
sentative of cargo market prices: Spot lath com- 
mand their own price; for 30-day delivery they 
are offered at from $9 to $9.50. Rough green 
clears are quoted at ship’s tackle at $54. <A mo- 
mentary weakness shows in shingles and they are 
said to be offered as low as $4, and flooring is 
said to be off $2 or. $38. While merchantable is 
regularly quoted at around $3 flat, at least one 
operator is said to be taking $22 base for cut- 
ting orders. Stocks are in good shape and the 
slight momentary instability is without disturbing 
effect. 

Retail demand, because of the extraordinary 
building activity, continues heavy and local yards 
are pushed to the top of their ability to make 
deliveries. This is notable at planing mill plants, 
where capacity is worked to its limit. November 
building has begun at a pace that promises to 
keep even at least with that of October, so far the 
banner month in the history of Los Angeles build- 
ing. To the night of Nov. 8 the building depart- 
ment had issued 1,263 permits, these including 
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over five hundred dwellings; the value recorded 
was $2,350,327. 

A slight improvement for November is noted in 
the inbound movement of lumber at Los Angeles 
harbor, which is close to the average. To the 
night of Nov. 9 cargoes reported totaled thirty- 
two, eighteen boats with fir and fourteen with 
redwood. The respective capacities of the car- 
riers were 24,350,000 and 8,050,000 feet. 

The DeCoo-Brainerd Lumber Co. has been or- 
ganized with capital stock of $50,000 and will 
conduct a yard at Mesa Drive and the Santa Fe 
Railroad, Hyde Park. Charles DeCoo is a police 
commissioner of Los Angeles and was formerly 
president of the City Lumber Co. H. H. Brainerd, 
who will have active management, is from Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 

Crowell Beech, until recently of Chicago, has 
been elected secretary of the James Shultz Lum- 
ber Co. and will make this city his home. 

W. B. Nettleton, of the Nettleton Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., is visiting southern California. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Nov. 12.—Production exceeded shipments or 
bookings during the week. The railroads have be- 
gun to buy material to repair their equipment. 
Several large orders for Japanese squares were 
placed in this district for export. Shingles are 
off in price. Lath continue to advance, there being 
reported a shortage in stocks. 

Manager W. E. Brown, of the Chehalis, Cascade 
& Cowlitz Railway, has received word that his 
application for a Government loan has been ap- 
proved. This is a logging and lumber road extend- 
ing from Chehalis south and east into a very heav- 
ily timbered country. 

The Marcilla Lumber Co., at Ceres, Wash., has 
just completed a new sawmill, replacing the one 
recently destroyed by fire. The new plant will 
have a capacity of 20,000 feet. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 12.—The demand for fir lumber, while not 
as active as a month ago from the rail shipment 
viewpoint, is fairly good, with prospects of im- 
proving gradually. It is predicted that it will be 
heavy for the spring business. Uppers are holding 
firm and are quite scarce but dimension and boards 
are still bringing unsatisfactory prices in most 
instances—especially boards. Red cedar shingles 
are still selling below what can be considered their 
bottom value, taking into consideration the scarcity 
and high cost of cedar logs. Such logs are picked up 
rapidly by Japanese buyers who have them shipped 
home in the form of 6- and 7-foot bolts for build- 
ing purposes. The spruce market continues un- 
changed. 

The Western Forest Products Co. is the name of 
a new organization accomplished by Oscar Nelson, 
a well known Portland lumberman, until recently 
sales manager for the Robert Shaw Lumber Co., 
this city, and others who have been connected with 
the lumber industry in various capacities. E. D. 
Rowley is president, Mr. Nelson vice president ; 
O. B. Harriman treasurer and Paul R, Chaney sec- 
retary. Mr. Harriman is western representative of 
the Lumbermen’s Clearing House Co., which he or- 
ganized about a year ago, but sold recently to the 
Commercial Credit Co., of Baltimore. Mr. Chaney 
is a well known accountant whose work has kept 
him in close contact with the lumber game for 
many years. The home office of the company is in 
the Yeon Building, and according to the formal 
announcements sent out this week its purpose is 
to give west Coast lumber manufacturers direct 
representation with the eastern buyers of fir, cedar, 
hemlock and western white pine. The company 
will act in the capacity of commission buyer only, 
doing no wholesale business, The mills will invoice 
direct to the purchaser, carry their own accounts 
and make their own collections. 

J. C. Smith, popularly known as “Jack’’ Smith, 
who in recent months has been in the commission 
business, has been appointed sales manager for the 
Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co. which has mills at 
Onalaska and Carlisle, Wash. Mr. Smith will have 
his headquarters at Onalaska. He came to Port- 
land about three years ago and organized the Inter- 
national Lumber Co., later becoming manager of the 
rail business for Dant & Russell. 

Charles E. Sand, of the Griswold-Sand Lumber 
Co., says that so far as he can see prices on uppers 
will hold strong for a long time to come, for there 
is a scarcity. Red cedar shingles, he says, can not 
remain at the present low level, with cedar logs 
bringing $30 to $40 a thousand feet in the Japan- 
ese market. 

Cc. J. Winton, of Minneapolis, was in Portland 
this week on a tour of the Pacific Northwest in 
connection with his large holdings. 

The Inman Poulsen Lumber Co. is making ex- 
tensive improvement in its waterfront shipping 
facilities by making a new fill and extending its 
docks over an additional three acres of ground. 
This will give the large plant 1,300 feet of deep 








water frontage in the harbor. General Manager 
H. B. Van Duzer reports business active and the 
mill having a large local trade, in addition to a 
heavy export and rail business. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Nov. 14.—Work has been started at several 
camps of the P. L. Howe Lumber Mills to prepare 
to get out logs for next season’s run. The Somers 
Lumber Co., at Somers, discontinued operating its 
night shift on Nov. 7, but will continue its day 
shift as long as the market warrants it. The com- 
pany has nine camps in operation between Olney 
and Lupfer and expects to put in about thirty 
million to forty million feet of logs this winter. 
George W. Slack, of Egan, plans to resume opera- 
tion of his lath mill this week and will operate as 
long as the market continues to strengthen. 

Announcement was made on the return of C. A. 
Weil, formerly of the P. L. Howe Lumber Mills, 
from a trip to Baltimore that he had been ap- 
pointed manager of the new chemical plant here 
which proposes to manufacture various chemicals 
from the woods of this section. It is planned to 
start operation at once of the sawmill and it is 
expected that only a short time will elapse before 
the whole plant will be completed and start its 
chemical operations. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Nov. 12.—San Francisco wholesalers and mill 
agents have many inquiries from all over the State 
and are doing a good southern California business. 
Douglas fir and redwood prices are being well main- 
tained. Yards are now fairly well stocked, but they 
are filling in right along so as to keep up with the 
building demand. The San Francisco yards are 
buying more liberally than they were and are get- 
ting pretty fair prices as a rule. However, there 
is room for improvement. Building operations are 
facilitated by continued fine weather. 

Cc. G. Twohy, of the Chiloquin Lumber Co. and 
the Doris Lumber & Box Co., is paying a visit to 
the San Francisco office. The sawmill at Chilo- 
quin is closed for the winter. 

The Hart-Wood Lumber Co., this city, has a good 
demand for fir. The Quinault mill at Raymond, 
Wash., is in steady operation. Stocks in the San 
Francisco retail yard are comparatively light. 

W. A. Pickering, of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, is returning east after having 
visited the plant of the Standard Lumber Co. at 
Standard, Calif., which is owned by the Pickering 
interests. They have issued a new white and sugar 
pine price list and are making fair sales. Door 
prices have advanced two points. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Stand- 
ard Lumber Co., says that there is a nice assort- 
ment of about 40,000,000 feet of white and sugar 
pine on hand at Standard. The mill closed down 
Oct. 25, after having made a cut of 51,000,000 feet 
this season. The door factory is turning out about 
900 doors a day. Prompt shipments of doors and 
lumber are being made to fill eastern orders. The 
box factory is very busy. An order has been taken 
for 1,600,000 feet of pine box shook for a pine- 
apple cannery in the Hawaiian Islands. A con- 
tract has just been closed for a battery of twenty 
dry kilns, which will be installed at Standard. It 
is a blower system and will be a duplicate of the 
one in use at the McCloud River Lumber Co.’s mill. 
An additional mill is to be erected at Standard, 
doubling the output. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, report 
that they are very busy handling fir. They are 
running about twelve vessels. The McCormick in- 
terests are operating two mills at St. Helens, Ore., 
and making good shipments by sea to the Atlantic 
coast. Southern California business is very active. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red River 
Lumber Co., this city, is visiting Westwood. 
Charles R. Wisdom, of the sales department, is 
making an extensive eastern tour. Sales are hold- 
ing up pretty well. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. is making a good out- 
put of redwood at the mill at Eureka and has a 
steady demand. The California market is holding 
up well. The company’s fir mill at Astoria, Ore., 
is in steady operation and making good coastwise 
shipments. 

Frank W. Trower, of the Trower Lumber Co., 
this city, says it has been doing a good business on 
fir during the last month, both by rail and water. 
The heaviest demand is in southern California. It 
has just sold a cargo of Coos Bay spruce for ship- 
ment to Australia, largely timbers. 

Frederic S. Palmer, this city, reports many in- 
quiries for white and sugar pine. Many orders 
have to be turned down, owing to lack of assort- 
ments at the mills. 

R. E. Danaher, president of the Michigan-Cal- 
ifornia Lumber Co., this city, reports a good east- 
ern demand for California white and sugar pine 
yard stock. His company is, practically, sold out 
on shop lumber. The box factory at Camino is in 
operation. The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of which 




















Railroad P. A’s. 


like other buyers today, de- 
mand the biggest value for 
their money. In lumber 
language that means maxi- 
mum strength and dura- 
bility. We give it to them 
in our 


LONGLEAF SOUTHERN PINE 


R.R. and Car Material 


This is only one 
class of trade we 
serve; others are 
buyers of structural 
timbers, box and 
crating stock. Tell 
us what you need 
—we can supply it 
promptly. 


H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 


Alexandria, La. 


H. D. Foote A. G. Barnhart 











W. E. Small Mfé. Go. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Short Leaf Pine 


Wire reply to 
all inquiries. 














H. C. BELL 
LUMBER CO. 


a's PINE 


Corinth, Miss. 


Dimension and 
Boards10 to16’ 





2x4’s 
Two by Fours 
Dress S4S Standard and ¥& Scant 
9 tol2 ft. e 
shortieat YEILOW Pine 
ALSO OAK GCROSSTIES 


McRae Lumber Company 
CORINTH. MISSISSIPPI 








Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 
Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 


and Lynn, Ala. 
L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 








LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people, 
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HARDWOODS 


100,000 Feet 
6-4 LOG RUN 


, Hickory 





a Dry 90 days and longer. 
* Cut from good logs and 
Once. 


no high grade stock taken 
out. Wire for quotations. 


O. L. Shull Lumber Co. 


LONOKE, ARK. 


















DIXIE BRAND 


Oak Flooring 


Wecan furnish all grades 
and sizes for prompt 
shipment in straight or 
mixed cars, together 
with First-class Band 
Sawn Oak, Genuine 
Delta Red Gum, Sap 
Gum, Ash and Elm. 


Write us for prices. 


Jerome Hardwood 
Minas ~=©LLumber Co. 


( Need Soft | 
Gray Elm « 


We Offer: 


70,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
36,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
16,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
. 21,000 ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


All thoroly air dried. 
Also on Sticks 5 mos. and under: 
225,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
110,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
20,000 ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


Will be pleased to quote. 


Foster-Latimer 














‘romney WIS. Lumber Go. 


P, 








~~ 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisb- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Danaher is president, will start up its fir mill 
at Springfield, Ore., Dec. 1. 

The Weed Lumber Co. has been making a fair 
cut of white pine and has a pretty good assort- 
ment on hand. The door factory is running at less 
than capacity. The box factory runs to suit the 
demand. 

George K. Wentworth, jr., secretary of the Port- 
land Lumber Co., has returned to Portland after 
having spent some time here, where the Santa Fe 
Lumber Co. handles the output of its Oregon mills. 
A. J. Russell, manager of the Santa Fe Lumber Co., 
reports a fair volume of fir moving by rail. A 
good business has been done on silos in California. 

Charles A. McGowan, manager of the Lassen 
Lumber & Box Co.’s plant at Susanville, is here. 
He is still running the mill with a double shift. 
Logging operations will be suspended soon and the 
mill will close Dec. 1. The box factory is well 
supplied with orders. There is a fair stock of 
white pine on hand but dry uppers are pretty well 
sold out. 

Joseph Fyfe, of the Fyfe Wilson Lumber Co., 
this city, reports a good demand for Port Orford 
white cedar, and a steady demand for cedar logs 
for Japan. 

The Union Lumber Co. is making efforts to in- 
crease its stocks of redwood. The mill at Fort 
Bragg is making a good output. The mills at 
Glen Blair and Mendocino are in steady operation. 
California buying continues to be very good. 

G. H. Barnes, an Oregon lumberman, is in the 
city looking for a redwood operation in California. 
Redwood mills are doing a lively business now. 

Among the lumbermen in the city as visitors are: 
I. M. Johnson, president of the Plumas Lumber Co., 
of Cromberg, H. M. Cross, of the Cross Lumber Co. 
of Merced; Mr. Lukens, of the La Honda Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of La Honda; A. W. Heavenrich, man- 
ager of the Madera Sugar Pine Co., and William 
Baird, assistant manager, of Madera. 

E. D. Kingsley, president of the West Oregon 
Lumber Co. of Portland, was here during the week 
on his way to Los Angeles. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Nov. 12.—The most important single item of 
news last week was the announcement of the Ana- 
conda Mining Co. that it will start logging opera- 
tions at Nine Mile and Twin Creeks, Mont., and 
also at its mill at Bonner, Mont., Dec. 1. This 
means the employment of over 700 men. The mine 
timber framing mill at Rocker, just outside of 
Butte, is now operating with a full crew but on 
split shifts. The Anaconda company owns ap- 
proximately 860,000 acres of the finest timber in 
western Montana. 

Vie Pierson, veteran logger of Priest River, 
Idaho, who was in Spokane yesterday, announced 
that he would start a small camp at Edgemere, 
Idaho, Dec. 1. He will cut about 2,000,000 feet, 
the last of a 10,000,000-foot contract for the Hum- 
bird Lumber Co. The land is in the Hoodoo Val- 
ley, where the Humbird Lumber Co. has two camps 
of its own, neither of which is to be operated this 
season. The Humbird company is running a camp 
in the Priest River district and a few others, but 
only a small percentage of the usual number. 

L. S. Case, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., on his return Monday from a short trip 
to St. Paul said: “I find that people are gradually 
adjusting themselves to the low price for farm 
products, but it is a slow process. We can not look 
for any large volume of lumber business from the 
farming communities until they have had a good 
crop and are able to sell it at a fair price. There 
has been an unusual amount of small and medium 
sized home building in the larger cities which has 
created a considerable demand for lumber of certain 
kinds. This has caused an acute shortage of shop 
lumber, of high grade flooring other than hardwood 
and of finish. I expect to see the same home build- 
ing movement continue in 1922.” 

In Spokane the residence construction, which has 
been active for the last six months, still continues 
despite the near approach of winter. So far this 
month 105 permits for new homes and for repair 
work for a total of $66,000 have been issued. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Nov. 14.—Last week showed a steady demand for 
southern pine, altho buying is not as feverish as 
while the railroad strike threatened. However, 
many claim that the mills are disinclined to book 
orders except for dry stock actually on hand. In- 
creased activity in the timber market was the most 
noticeable feature of last week. Quite a few large 
eastern yard inquiries are being circulated in the 
South and the railroads are also inquiring for 
heavy stuff. The export situation is much the 
same, there being a good movement of prime, saps 
and South American stock. 

Local hardwood manufacturers report the mar- 
ket improved over last week and state that busi- 
ness is now being consummated on a profitable 
basis. Orders have been very heavy the last week 


and manufacturers are having no trouble disposing 


of practically everything at advanced prices. Small 
mills in this section are endeavoring to begin opera- 
tions. Large inquiries are being received from 
furniture factories. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C. and W. O. Finkbine arrived 
in Jackson this morning from Des Moines, Iowa. 
BH. C. Finkbine is president and W. O. Finkbine is 
vice president of the Finkbine Lumber Co., and they 
are making an inspection of its mills and other 
property at D’Lo and Wiggins, Miss. 

The completed draft of the law to be proposed 
by the recess committee on reclamation, to be 
known by the short title of “The Forest Act,” 
with amendments made at a meeting of the com- 
mittee here last week, states the object is ‘to 
bring about, so far as may be, the production of 
timber on all forested and cut-over land in State 
or private ownership not now required for other 
uses than the growth of timber, in order to insure 
an adequate and continuous supply of forest prod- 
ucts for the use and necessities of the citizens and 
industries of the State.’’ The bill provides that no 
expense shall accrue to the State in carrying out 
the provisions of the act; and also for the crea- 
tion of a State board of forestry of five members. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Nov. 14.—Interior demand for southern pine 
continues from 25 to 35 percent ahead of produc- 
tion, especially as regards upper grades. Lowers 
are dragging somewhat. Oil field and railroad de- 
mand continues strong for timbers and derrick ma- 
terial. The export situation continues fair. The 
Standard Export Lumber Co. is expecting two 
steamships, one to load lumber and timber for 
South Africa and the other to load timber ex- 
clusively for United Kingdom. The Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co. this week will clear the big 
schooner William H. Marsten for Tampico with 
1,750,000 feet of lumber. 

Orange at last has a forwarding company which 
will confine its efforts exclusively to developing 
business for the port of Orange. The Sabine For- 
warding Co., just organized with a capital stock 
of $10,000, opened offices this week in the new Hol- 
land Building. The officers of the company are: 
Capt. N. Olsen, president; William D. McCarthy, 
vice president and general manager and L. H. 
Sparra, secretary-treasurer. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Nov. 14.—Prices on dimension appear to be hold- 
ing steady thruout this immediate section tho 
there are some concessions being made by various 
shippers who wish to move items they are long on. 
From reports obtainable orders are dropping off 
to some extent and buyers report they are not 
having as much trouble to place their orders as 
they did fifteen days ago. Inquiries for car ma- 
terial such as car decking, framing and siding are 
numerous. 

The larger mills that handle kiln dried stocks 
report they still have heavy order files but are 
clearing these up on various items and it is notice- 
able that they are offering more stocks than they 
did thirty days ago. 

Local lumbermen who deal in hardwoods report 
the market in better shape than at any other time 
in the last six months and that lower grades that 
have been hard to move for several months are 
going at better prices. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 14.—The directors of the Southern Lum- 
ber Exporters’: Association will hold a meeting in 
New Orleans next Wednesday, to fix the date of the 
annual meeting, to be held in New Orleans some 
time during January, and to consider plans for the 
expansion of association activities. 

It is announced that the big hardwood mill of 
the C, C. Mengel Bros, Co., at Rayville, La., will 
resume operations Dec, 1 next, after a shutdown of 
several months. 

Watson F. Blair, a Chicago lumberman, visited 
New Orleans last week after a tour of the country 
for the purpose of studying business conditions. 
He expressed the belief that “we are gradually 
entering into one of the most prosperous peace 
periods this country ever experienced.” 

Dispatches from Monroe report numerous forest 
fires, more or less serious, in the north Louisiana 
district, following one of the worst drouths that 
section has suffered in recent years. Considerable 
damage is reported from Morehouse Parish. The 
woods are very dry and hunters say that many of 
the ponds and smaller streams have dried up, 
creating conditions conducive to the spread of fire 
in the woods. 

According to figures compiled by the Salmen 
Brick & Lumber Co., of this city, prices on build- 
ing materials are now 41.6 percent below their 
“peak,” as compared with an average decline of 
44.1 percent for all commodities. On this statis- 
tical showing it is argued that building material 


_costs are now as low as they can be expected to go 


and that accordingly the time to build is right now. 
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According to a report from south Mississippi, 
the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. will resume the 
operation of its mill at Cedar Lake on Nov. 15. 
The plant is said to be a new one, but was closed 
down because of unsatisfactory market conditions 
soon after it was placed in operation, 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Nov. ,14.—Both wholesale and retail lumber 
prices have advanced about 5 percent the last three 
or four weeks in the Southeast, and in some cases 
as much as 10 percent. Both inquiries and orders 
are improving steadily along with prices. Produc- 
tion at the mills in this section is improving. While 
a few have resumed operations within the last 
thirty days, many still remain closed. Building, 
especially of homes, continues to increase in the 
larger centers, and the producers are beginning to 
feel the demand created. The movement of lumber 
is more pronounced than it has been at any time 
since prewar conditions prevailed. 

The Savannah Creosoting Co. has announced the 
receipt of an order. from New York for 4,000,000 
feet of creosoted lumber and 4,000 piles to be used 
for the boardwalk at Coney Island, ‘and another 
order for 2,500,000 feet of creosoted lumber and 
2,000 piles to be used in the Jamaica Bay Cause- 
way, New York harbor. These are two of the 
largest orders of this kind received in the Southeast 
in recent months. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Nov. 14.—Producers report continued activity 
in the pine market. There is a general tendency 
on the part of shippers to curtail future bookings, 
as many believe that prices will strengthen after 
inventory. It is becoming more difficult to fill or- 
ders for mixed cars, because of stocks becoming 
more depleted. 

Hardwood millmen feel optimistic. A very brisk 
market has developed in the United Kingdom for 
No. 1 common poplar, American whitewood as it 
is called there. 

The Bailey-Rood company recently completed its 
large box plant and has begun operating, having a 
comfortable order file. 

W. H. Bissell, president of the Wausau Southern 
Lumber Co. and the Marathon Lumber Co., of 
Wausau, Wis., is inspecting the plants of the two 
concerns at Laurel, Miss., this week. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 14.—All the wholesalers and mills advise 
that demand began to drop off about the first of 
the week and has grown less every day since. Some 
mills and wholesalers have taken off advances con- 
templated last week. The lessening demand has 
apparently affected only southern pine. The hard- 
wood dealers say that demand for their products 
seems to be gradually on the increase, and the 
price of some items has advanced considerably. 
Such items as FAS clear sap gum have gone up at 
least $5 and there has been a slight advance in 
common also. Red gum is almost unobtainable, 
and dealers have been offering a premium for this 
stock. Demand for oak is increasing. The sharp 
increase in the price of oil is bringing out some 
demand for rig timbers, both pine and oak. The 
drouth in this section continues and many mills 
are very close to a shutdown on account of lack of 
water. Mill output continues rather light. Very 
few small mills have been encouraged to start up 
and the slump in prices this week will tend to cur- 
tail the output even further. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 14.—Total sales of North Carolina pine 
during November compare favorably with those for 
the same period in October. Buyers still delay 
Placing business. Many large mills have been 
willing to sell low grade rough stock as far as 
sixty days ahead, but of other stock they prefer to 
sell only such as is in sight. Some new lists 
issued during the week show advances on 4/4 edge 
No. 1 box, for instance, for cargo delivery. The 
entire trend of the market is still slowly upward, 
for it appears that the demand is still largely in 
excess of available supply. The demand is shift- 
ing in rough lumber from one class of stock to an- 
other. Inquiries are in good volume. Millmen are 
content to wait for their prices before selling, even 
tho a slight accumulation occurs. The weather con- 
tinues fine for building. 

Edge, 4/4, No. 2 and better, is moving out about 
as fast as it is accumulated. A block of 150,000 
feet for delivery by water to Baltimore was sold 
at $53 net. No. 2 and better stock widths are 
hard to buy except in small lots. No. 3 4/4 stock 
widths are in good demand, Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips are becoming scarce. They are in good de- 
mand, not only rough but worked into ceiling and 


partition. Edge, 5/4 and thicker, No. 2 and better, 
is also in good demand. Car inquiries are more 
numerous. 


The large mills have no difficulty selling all the 
4/4 edge No. 1 box they make, and it seems that 
the supply of air dried is also short. Recent ad- 
vances by large mills have not yet been secured. 
Edge, 4/4, No. 2 box, is active, D2S }$ inch or D2S 
and resawn. Planing mills are loaded down with 
orders for dressed stock. There is a slightly bet- 
ter movement of 4/4 No. 1 stock box. Quotations 
vary. No. 2 stock box is still active. Box bark 
strips, D2S % inch, are going good, with prices 
showing no further change. 

There is still a brisk demand for flooring, thin 
ceiling, partition, dressed stock boards, roofers 
etc., and the trend of prices is upward due to the 
fact that mills have little stock to offer for prompt 
shipment and are getting a large volume of in- 
quiries. Several large sales of roofers have been 
made for future delivery but buyers have paid a 
premium over prices quoted for prompt shipment. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Nov. 14.—Increasing activity in the lumber 
market is reported by brokers and millmen in this 
section, with prospects bright~for a large volume 
of business by the end of the year. Building mate- 
rials have been in good demand for several weeks 
and are holding up well. Timbers for structural 
work are in better demand. This is noticeably true 
with respect to bridge and other work requiring 
heavy timbers. Prices are firm at recent advances, 
Mills that have been running on short time the 
last eight or ten months have increased their out- 
put and many idle mills have resumed operations, 
and all report a ready market. In the naval 
stores market conditions are reported satisfactory, 
consumers taking the output as fast as it is ready. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Nov. 14.—After a slight depression, demand is 
again strong enough to reéstablish the confidence 
of lumbermen in the future of the pine market. The 
railroads are buying much more freely. There has 
also been an improvement in the demand for tim- 
bers and a corresponding improvement in the move- 
ment of inferior grades. The demand for uppers 
is still heavy and orders are being filled with diffi- 
culty. Tho most plants in this section are operat- 
ing full time they are more or less behind on orders. 
Flooring and ceiling are still at a premium, but 
the spread between different markets is not now so 
great as it was several weeks ago. After an un- 
usually long dry spell, rain fell in this section 
today. Most of the mills in and about Lake 
Charles are on the Calcasieu River and have not 


suffered. 
PENSACOLA, FLA. 


Nov. 14.—In addition to cutting cypress lumber, 
the Weiss-Patterson Co.’s new mill on _ the 
south shores of Bayou Chico, will also cut hard- 
woods and, it is announced, the mahogany logs 
imported by the Mengels of Louisville at this port. 
Mills of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., at Bagdad, 
Santa Rosa County, keep up operation on day and 
night shifts, the orders ahead keeping them busy. 
The Henderson-Waits Co., Caryville, Fla., is cut- 
ting about 100,000 superficial feet of lumber a day 
and shipping every foot of it. A great deal goes to 
interior points, but some is sent to Pensacola for 
export. The company announces an enlargement 
of its planing mill and dry kiln facilities. Mills 
of the Alger-Sullivan Co. at Century are cutting 
a great deal of timber for export. Thru Pensacola 
the company exports 3x9 deals to South America in 
large lots. 

F. F. Bingham, of the Southern States Lumber 
Co., Muscogee, Fla., and one of the best known 
lumbermen of this section, believes in the wood 
ship. He recently purchased the schooner City of 
Baltimore and it is announced he will enter the 
ship in the lumber carrying trade between Pensa- 
cola and West Indian points. 

It is stated that sawn timber which has been in 
the fresh water of Santa Rosa County for upward 
of two years when raised and rafted for export 
comes out of the water as clean as when it left 


the saw. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nov. 15.—Interest in the lumber trade here cen- 
ters in the conferences now being held by master 
builders, union labor, bankers and material men 
in an effort to adjust conditions in the building 
industry. Labor has been asked to accept a reduc- 
tion of 20 percent—from $1.25 to $1 an hour—in 
the event of which it is expected that about $20,- 
000,000 worth of building now being held in abey- 
ance because of the high cost of labor will ga 
forward. 

Word has been received here that the hearing of 
the ouster suit brought by the State against the 
members of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, 
alleging violations of the antitrust law, which was 
to have been held here on Saturday has been post- 
poned until Nov. 30 at the request of Attorney 


General Barrett. The hearing will be held in 
St. Louis, with Former Congressman Dorsey W. 
Shackleford, supreme ‘court commissioner, presid- 
ing. 

The St. Louis Furniture Board of Trade has com- 
pleted plans for the semiannual exposition of St. 
Louis furniture manufacturers, to be held the last 
week in December, the first two weeks of January, 
and again in July. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Nov. 15.—With most of the yards in possession 
of their final receipts of the year by vessel, the 
amount of stock on hand is regarded as smaller 
than usual in the closing weeks of the season of 
lake shipments. There has not been as much stock 
as usual brought down the lakes this year. De- 
mand has not been active, but it has been of such 
proportions as to create a shortage in many items. 
It is obvious to many that it will be necessary to 
bring forward supplies by rail, but prospects are 
not considered the brightest for being able to get 
the needed lumber at mill points. 

Besides proving himself a lumber dealer of no 
mean ability, Guy White, of White, Gratwick & 
Mitchell, wound up the golfing season by proving 
his superiority over the other golfers of the Tona- 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 


BYSASTT, wast. 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


FIR FLOORING 
Vertical Grain FIR STEPPING in any quantity 
The same uniform quality, millwork and 
ades will be found in our Fir Lumber, 
lemlock Boards and Shiplap. 
Write for prices on straight or mixed cars. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 
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(Kiln Dried and S2S ) 
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BUEHNER 


Lumber Company 


General Sales Offiees: 
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LONGFIR JOISTS 
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'ASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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Established 1891 


Carstens & Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 


Pioneer Shippers of 


Douglas Fir (Oregon Pine) 
Western Spruce 


Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


Spars—Timbers- 
Lumber all Grades 
Box Shooks 

Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 


Wire Our Expense. 


Seattle, Washington 




















Mixed Cars— FIR 


‘ . Flooring, Dr 
from the Pacific Coast will Siding, Ceiling, 
save you money. Let us | Dimension 
prove it. 


and Lumber. 
Our MATCHLESS BRAND 


HEMLOCK 
CLEARS always satisfy. 


Boards, Shiplap. 
John D.Collins fiit,, 


John CEDAR 
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The Atlas Lumber Co. | 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 
FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight-or Mixed Cars. 




















Here’s our 
Mechanicall: 
Improved 


AIR-COOLED BURNER 


Why go East 
for a Burner 
when you can 
get a _ Better 
One for Less 
Money in 
Seattle 


? 


¢ ne 


This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 


Stationary BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 


REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 

Wholesaie and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 

Tops ang Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done on Short No :w. 

Seattle Boiler Works — [bane Ballard 555 
Successor to Ballard Boiler Works 


Frank F. Hopkins, Prop. Rea Phone Ballard {209 
Canadian Office. 1103 Columbia St.. New Westminster. © 7% 














MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
Gold by using the classified department. If you went 
to se! + 4 or want to buy, insert an advertisement in th 
“Wanted and For Sale beg ey mal of the ‘AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 


wandas in winning the local championship against 
thirty entrants. He was awarded a handsome sil- 
ver loving cup emblematic of the championship. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Nov. 15.—Few price changes, none of any con- 
sequence, have been noted in the local market dur- 
ing the last week. It has a still stronger tone 
and the demand seems likely to improve during the 
coming winter. Many inquiries are being received, 
including some from industrial sources, and the 
leading wholesalers report a fair volume of orders 
being placed. 

Much housing is still under way and, with a bet- 
ter outlook for the steel industry now, it seems 
likely the demand for lumber will not slacken. 
Labor troubles have been practically eliminated by 
recent settlements. Announcement was made yes- 
terday that the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. will 
at once operate to 75 percent of capacity, affecting 
thousands of workers, many of whom have been 
unemployed. The lowest estimate is that fifteen 
hundred men will be added to the payroll. 

W. A. ‘Wilson & Sons, with general offices in 
Wheeling, W. Va., and branch office in Pittsburgh, 
have announced the opening of a hardwood branch 
in connection with their Pittsburgh office in the 
Fulton Building. The hardwood branch is to be 
under the management of J. A. Smyth, who will 
have associated with him J. E. DeWoody, W. F. 
Chuck and A. D. Smyth, all four of whom formerly 
were with the Frampton-Foster Lumber Co., of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Smyth, manager of the new de- 
partment, enjoys a reputation in both East and 
South as being an authority of high rank on manu- 
facturing methods and the proper uses of hard- 
woods. W. A. Wilson & Sons for several years 
have had a southern pine department with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh under the management of 
Arch W. Looney, who has been remarkably success- 
ful in building up the business of this department 
in eastern territory. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Nov. 14.—Chas. Hill, general manager of the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation, asserts that pro- 
duction in the southern mills controlled or operated 
by the corporation are now in a position where 
“production is only 50 percent of orders.” Many 
New York lumbermen, who represent firms scattered 
thruout the length and breadth of the land, state 
that the lumber business is not only in a healthy 
state at present but that the future holds forth 
nothing but promise. 

That there is beginning to be a real and serious 
shortage in the upper grades of North Carolina 
pine is attested by Russell Bickford, manager of 
the New York branch of the Bickford Lumber Co. 
On the lower grades the stock in hand is rapidly 
dwindling, Mr. Bickford said, yet the shortage is 
nothing like so serious as in the upper grades. 
The Bickford company handles cypress to a very 
limited extent. It specializes in southern pines, 
mainly thru mills in North Carolina, Georgia and 
Mississippi. Besides having large mill interests, 
the Bickford company buys extensively from other 
manufacturers. On its own hook, the company 
manufactures principally southern pine, longleaf 
and shortleaf, plank, roofers, framing and handles. 
Mr. Bickford says the New York trade this fall 
has far surpassed that in other sections, due in 
large measure to the abnormal demand for houses 
of all kinds. He paid a tribute to fir in saying: 
“Tf it had not been for shipments of fir there is no 
telling what would have been done this fall to 
supply the market with pine, so enormous would 
have been the demand.” Of conditions generally, 
Mr. Bickford said: ‘‘Business has been exception- 
ally active for some time and I look for it to keep 
on. Prices have stiffened considerably in the last 
sixty days. Last week has seen a slight let-up in 
this advance, tho the demand has continued strong. 
There is not a single sign of weakness in the price 
situation.” 

Two million feet of western hemlock are due 
to arrive in New York this week for the Blanchard 
Lumber Co. Mr. Kelly, New York manager, says 
the company has done the biggest business in its 
history this year. Mr. Kelly, in an interview ex- 
pressly for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, said: “I 
see little improvement in industrials at this time, 
but from the nature of the inquiries that are coming 
in from plants I judge that soon orders will be 
pouring in. Prices are being held up primarily 
by the fact that there is a much more diversified 
line of orders. Inquiries that used to fade away 
are now developing into solid business.” The 
Blanchard company has connections with the Ca- 
nadian provinces, Maine and the west Coast. It 
keeps little or no lumber in storage, but aims to 
have large quantities in transit all the time. The 
company sells from its New York office principally 
in Jersey, Philadelphia and the New England 
States. It manufactures eastern spruce at its 
Portage (Me.) mill under the name of the Portage 


Light Mill Co. The company has another mill at 
St. Francis, Me. “In eastern spruce the price 
will be firmer,” said Mr. Kelly, “‘due to the fact 
that a number of mills are getting to the place 
where they will shut down.” 

Gilbert M. Walker, vice president of the Red 
River Lumber Co., is in New York not only to study 
the situation with respect to California white and 
sugar pine but as well to consider the advisability 
of establishing permanent headquarters in this 
city. F. J. Long has been in New York for the 
last two months. He has found, he says, that the 
grades of pine in which his company specializes 
already have a wide following in the Bast and he 
is a firm advocate of the plan to have a branch 
office of the company here. Said he: ‘There is no 
doubt that California pine is destined to enjoy 
great popularity in the East. Our plans are a bit 
disconnected at present, but there may be an in- 
teresting announcement in the near future. Mr. 
Long has been in the lumber business in Minne- 
apolis and Seattle. 

Within the next two weeks J. Leroy Christy, 
of the J. L. & C. R. Christy Lumber Co., will leave 
New York for an extended trip to the Pacific coast, 
visiting the numerous mills of the company in 
Washington State and western Canada. This com- 
pany has large interests in a number of mills on 
the west Coast and in the enormous mill of the 
Iberville Lumber Co. on the lower St. Lawrence 
River in Quebec. The company covers the whole 
of the New England territory, the eastern part of 
New York State and all of Jersey. The firm con- 
fines its activities entirely to the wholesale end in 
Quebec spruce and west Coast lumber, fir, cedar 
shingles, western pine, Idaho white pine and west- 
ern hemlock, Mr. Christy finds that fir is increas- 
ing greatly in popularity in this territory, taking 
the place of southern pine in the upper grades and 
of spruce and pine in the lower grades. He adds: 
“Better grades are much more in demand from 
white pine right along down the line. In my 
talks with lumbermen in New York City I find 
that they are all looking forward to big business. 
I find an exceptionally good demand for red cedar 
shingles and trouble has been found in keeping 
up with the orders.” About 60 percent of the 
Christy company’s output is handled by rail. Mr. 
Christy on his trip west will visit, among other 
places, Seattle, Everett, Aberdeen, Spokane and 
British Columbia. 

Four months ago the A. Sherman Cohen Co. 
was formed from the consolidation of the Borough 
Box & Lumber Co. and the Delavan Lumber Co. At 
this time the newly organized company gave up its 
wholesale business in boxes and started in the 
retail and wholesale lumber business. A. Sherman 
Cohen, manager of the new firm, reports that this 
business was a tremendous success from the start. 
This company handles southern pines, cypress and 
spruce and is bending most of his efforts in pushing 
west Coast fir. Four large auto trucks are used 
and the company reports that these are not now 
adequate for handling its increased trade. Mr. 
Cohen said: “So great has been the demand in 
some instances that I have had to shut down 
until I could catch up with my orders. The 
anxiety of all builders to get in before the tax 
exempt law expires in March is the encouraging 
factor in my line.” During the late summer Mr. 
Cohen visited his connections in the South to look 
over the hardwood region. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 14.—This week the lumber business here 
seems to have been spotty. There has been an ex- 
ceptional run of orders for uncommon items, such 
as the highest grades, odd sizes etc. Southern 
pine, North Carolina pine roofers and good flooring 
are scarce, as is also factory hardwood flooring. 
Taken as a whole, the market may be said to be 
active, with an upward tendency in prices. Some 
of the larger industrial plants are running better 
time and with Marger forces. Planing mills are 
quite busy, inside trim and cabinet makers are 
running full time; sash and door manufacturers are 
busy ; furniture manufacturers are doing more than 
they were, and there is a lot of lumber going out 
of the retail yards for building purposes, and also 
for alterations, extensions and the jobbing carpen- 
ter trade. 

Among the hardwoods there is a demand for the 
better grades that can not be filled, and the lower 
grades are moving faster and at better prices. High 
grade oak is particularly scarce. White pine is 
still holding recent gains in price.» Spruce is 
fairly active, and prices are good. Hemlock lists 
are badly broken, and some dealers have withdrawn 
from the market. Cypress is offered less freely 
and prices are steadier, but there is still plenty to 
be had except in the highest grades. There is keen 
competition in the sale of southern pine timbers 
for some of the big work going on now. There is 
good demand for roofers and box, and the smaller 
sizes are active at good prices. North Carolina 
pine is also selling well, with boards scarce in the 
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better grades; sizes active, and roofers scarce and 
high. Lath are selling well in all lengths and 
woods, and prices are firm. Shingles are active 
in the out of town districts, and prices are good. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Co., local office, has 
added W. E. Wailes to its sales staff, to cover lower 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and parts of 
Virginia. 

At the weekly lumbermen’s lunch on Thursday, 
several strangers said a few words, and George H. 
Harvey, of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co., en- 
tertained with stories, some of them concerning 
the recent trip he and Mr. Coale made to Europe. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 14.—The developments of the last year 
have tended to make lumbermen restive and prone 
to adopt changes in methods,’ some wholesalers 
taking up the retail end as offering perhaps better 
rewards than the wholesale business. But the re- 
verse also happens every once in a while, the most 
recent illustration of such a shift being the case 
of William C. Dorsey, well known as a retailer 
here for a number of years. Mr. Dorsey has secured 
an office and associated with himself D. G. Clement, 
who is to look after the wholesale end of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Clement, it is said, has had an experi- 
ence extending over some time in the southern 
field. 

There is a good prospect now that operation of 
the big plant of the Columbia Graphaphone Co. at 
Orangeville, Baltimore, which was erected during 
the war, will be begun in the near future. 
It is now thought that the stocks in hand will be 
increased before long and that in the next few 
months the lumber requirements will be heavy. 

Robert Bruce, head of Robert Bruce & Co., of 
Liverpool, was a visitor in Baltimore last week 
and called on some of the exporters here, among 
them John L. Alcock & Co. and Price & Heald. 
Mr. Bruce is making a tour of the lumber producing 
and distributing centers. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 15.—Optimistic sentiment is gaining. Sales 
of general grades of lumber to retail yards show 
improvement, and buyers a disposition to cover 
their requirements for a time ahead. Quotations 
in lower grades are stiffer than a yearago. Quota- 
tions in piece stuff were advanced $1 by an operator 
this week, and it is expected that the full list of 
lower grade lumber from No. 3 down will be of- 
ficially advanced $1 to $2 within a week. 

A Duluth representative of one of the sawmill 
companies asserted that this company had been 
receiving a substantial aggregate of orders for 
carlot shipments lately, and that considerable 
lower grade lumber had been taken within the last 
few weeks. As a result, congestion at mill yards 
is being relieved. The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. 
is operating its smaller mill at Virginia and at 
six logging camps has approximately 1,200 men. 
The Northern and Cloquet companies are both 
operating camps and are prepared to increase their 
operations as trade conditions warrant. The In- 
ternational Falls Lumber Co. is operating several 
camps in the International Falls district. Officials 
of the company reported that fair orders had been 
booked recently and that more inquiry of a diversi- 
fied character from commercial quarters is coming 
in. Demand for lath has shown a _ substantial 
speeding up during the last two weeks. Some or- 
ders for round lots were booked this week. Pulp- 
wood operators are finding their hands tied as the 
paper mills in this territory are holding off in the 
placing of orders. The railroads are out of the 
market for ties. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 16.—Retail yard managers agree that in 
nearly all territory tributary to this city their 
trade has been extremely light this fall, but there 
are exceptions. Much of Minnesota is going in 
heavily for dairying, and getting good cash returns. 
While the potato crop was poor as a rule, in the 
Red River Valley the yield was good and the 
quality high. 

Floyd P. Lauelle, buyer for the Wm. H. White 
& McCulloch Lumber Co., retailer with headquar- 
ters at Fargo, N. D., was here last week and re- 
ported that its business for the year to date had 
been nearly normal. Its yards are mainly in the 
Red River Valley. 

Harry I. Worth, sales manager of the J. E. 
Pinkham Lumber Co., Seattle, was here the other 
day on an extended business trip, and conferred 
with J. W. Phillips, the company’s representative 
here, 

F. B. Le Crone, sales manager of the Baker White 
Pine Lumber Co., Baker, Ore., was another western 
visitor in this market last week. 

Charles L. Lindner, secretary-treasurer of the 
Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., was 
here a few days ago on his way to the East. 

E. J. Gillouly, sales manager for the Foster- 


Latimer Lumber Co., Mellon, Wis., called on the 
trade here last week. 

Harvey Strassberger, sales manager for Radford 
& Wright, Duluth sash and door manufacturers, 
who was here the other day, reported that the 
company has had a very fair fall business, largely 
close in. 

Joseph A. Mueller, of the Johnson Lumber Co., 


Milwaukee, was looking over the hardwood market ” 


here last week. 

J. N. Gawthrop, who has been in charge of sales 
here for the Bucyrus Co., has gone to assist B. G. 
Lewis, who is in charge of its sales offices in New 
York, and he is succeeded here by E. R. Weber, a 
well known employee of the company, who be- 
comes northern sales manager. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Nov. 12.—When the railway commissioners 
met in Vancouver a week or so ago, the matter 
of lower freight rates in transcontinental rail 
lines came up again. Manufacturers in British 
Columbia are urging a reduction, for the reason 
that the Pacific coast is discriminated against. 
In this instance, the application for lower rates 
on lumber was the specific ease. G. H. Walton, 
manager of the Sidney Mills (Ltd.), Sidney, Van- 
couver Island, told the commissioners that the 
sawmills on Vancouver Island had all lost money 
owing to the unequal freight rates. 

A short, practical course on lumbering is being 
given by lumbermen experts at the Y. M. C, A. 
this season in Vancouver. 

The Cameron Lumber Co. reopened its mill at 
Victoria on Nov. 1, and now practically all plants 
on Vancouver Island are in operation. This com- 
pany also operates at Genoa Bay under the name 
of Genoa Bay Lumber Co. One of the first orders 
the Cameron Lumber Co. will cut is 500,000 feet 
of hemlock squares for Japan. With the number 
of inquiries coming in, it is expected that future 
business will be available. 

Logs scaled in September totaled 139,010,983 
feet. For the first nine months of this year the 
cut was 1,368,072,823 feet. 

Shingle manufacturers have adopted new quota- 
tions in the hope of stabilizing the market, quot- 
ing perfections at $5, eurekas at $4.50 and XXXXX 
at $4. Practically all mills are operating and it 
has been decided to continue the present wages as 
long as the market holds steady. Orders on hand 
will carry the mills until the end of the year and 
quotations are not being made into 1922. Cedar 
logs are firmer than for a year, being quoted at 
$21, with the other grades down to $17. The 
market is having some difficulty in securing enough 
high grade logs. 


RIMOUSKI, QUE. 


Nov. 14.—Uncertain conditions in New York and 
Boston and a wide divergence of opinion as to 
present day values, an overestimate of stocks on 
hand and an underestimate of requirements, are 
putting everyone in a quandary in the Matapedia 
Valley.. A large number of scouts feeling out the 
territory have made their appearance during the 
last fortnight, there being a general expectation of 
an early and sharp advance in spruce, lath and 
cedar shingles. The demand for railroad ties has 
not been active, but large contractors are offering 
prices less than 25 percent under last year’s and 
purchases of large quantities are expected to be 
made. This may presage a good spring demand 
for ties. While the large operators are not cutting, 
numerous small outfits have sprung up and all 
are producing with a feverishness hardly com- 
patible with the present uncertain conditions. Some 
spruce cuts sold at $17.50 last week, but today 
none are available under $24 and there are indica- 
tions of $30 mill price before Dec. 1. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 14.—Toronto wholesale lumber dealers re- 
port that improvement in the lumber trade con- 
tinues. Prices are firm and there is a fair move- 
ment of stock. Wholesalers are obtaining a fair 
number of orders for mixed cars‘of Coast stock. 
The attitude of the retail trade seems to indicate 
that there will be an improvement in the volume 
of early buying during the new year. In fact, 
some retailers are already buying. Reports have 
been received of purchases of several large blocks 
of Ontario hemlock. Hemlock today is at a low 
price. The same thing applies to western stocks. 
With a fair movement in Ontario hemlock, it is 
expected that the market for western dimension 
will improve. Pine mill culls are still weak, but 
more seem to have been moving, probably on ac- 
count of their attractive prices. Improvement in 
this line will be reflected in a better demand for 
No. 2 fir boards and similar western stocks. To- 
ronto representatives of western firms report that 
the export market for British Columbia products 
has become very strong. 


(Continued on page 85) 
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the construction of logging 
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Below is shown a Willamette 
donkey loading itself on a cac 
for removal to a new setting. 
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Frank Horton and Y. S. Youmans, of Winona, 
Minn., were in Chicago during the week on busi- 


* ness matters. 


E. W. Congleton, of the Congleton Lumber Co., 
Lexington, Ky., transacted business in this city 
during the week. 


A. C. Wells, of the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., 
Menominee, Mich., paid a business visit to Chicago 
during the latter part of last week. 


Payson Smith, of the Payson Smith Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., spent a few days of last week 
in this city, conferring with salesmen and buyers 
for his company. 


W. W. Brown, of the Northern Hardwood Sales 
Co., returned this week from an extensive trip 
among the northern Wisconsin mills and reports 
conditions there looking very good. 


S. W. Morten, of the S. W. Morten Lumber Co., 
St.. Louis, Mo., passed thru this city during the 
week, on a business trip to Detroit, Mich., and 
other northern lumber trade centers. 


Hiram McCullough, of the Ross Lumber Co., is 
spending some time at Park Rapids, Minn., where 
his company operates mills and a yard. The com- 
pany recently installed a planing mill at Park 
Rapids, which is now in full operation. 


Albert Schaller, of the Schaller & McKay Lum- 
ber Co., Janesville, Wis., while on a recent business 
visit here, reported a continued good business in his 
section, with the farmers prosperous, and building 
very satisfactory both in city and country. 


T. A. McCann, general manager of the Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and 
R. G. Chisholm, also of Minneapolis, were in Chi- 
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cago during the week, conferring with Arthur F. 
Boyd, manager of the Chicago office of the Shevlin, 
Carpenter interests. 


M. P. McCullough and John F. Ross, of the 
Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., Schofield, Wis., trans- 
acted business in Chicago during the week. Other 
northern lumbermen in the city during recent days 
were J. R. Andrews, of Escabana, Mich., and L. H. 
Levisee, of the Scott & Howe Lumber Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis. 


Capt. E. A. Selfridge, jr., of San Francisco, Calif., 
prominent California redwood operator and for- 
merly secretary of the California Redwood Associa- 
tion, this week passed thru Chicago on his way 
East, where he will spend the holidays with Mrs. 
Selfridge and their daughter, who is a student at 
Vassar College. He journied via the South, where 
he visited New Orleans and several other important 
centers. 


Frank M. Cook, sales manager of the Emerson 
Carey Fibre Products Co., Hutchinson, Kan., was 
in Chicago during the week looking after business 
matters. The Emerson Carey company is manu- 
facturing a high grade wallboard that Mr. Cook 
says is becoming very popular, in the Southwest 
especially. He reports a splendid demand for the 
product of his company, with an encouraging out- 
look for the future. 


M. F. Parker, of the Gulf States Lumber Co., 
Meridian, Miss., spent a few days of this week in 
Chicago. He was on his way to the East, where 
he will visit the principal lumber markets and 
make a study of prospective conditions. He ex- 
pressed himself as very optimistic regarding the 
1922 lumber market. Another well known south- 
ern lumberman who called on the local trade during 
the week was A. B. Smith, of Paducah, Ky. 


Arch C. Klumph, manager of the Cuyahoga Lum- 
ber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was in Chicago this week 
attending the meeting of the thirty-five interna- 
tional committee men and past presidents of Inter- 
national Rotary Club of which he is a distinguished 
past president. Mr. Klumph reports a gratifying 
improvement in the lumber trade in Cleveland and 
looks forward with a considerable degree of opti- 
mism to the coming year which he thinks will be 
marked by much building activity in Cleveland ter- 
ritory. 


C. H. Sawyer, who for the last year and a half 
has been in the lumber commission business, with 
offices located in the Lumber Exchange Building, 
and prior to that was connected with the Nashville 
Hardwood Flooring Co., announces the formation 
of the Sawyer-Servatius Lumber Co., with offices 
at 5 North La Salle Street, room 304. The new 
company has been incorporated and its active mem- 
bers are Mr. Sawyer and J. H. Servatius, former 
president of the Illinois Show Case Co., of Chicago. 
The Sawyer-Servatius Lumber Co. will deal in a 
general line of hardwood lumber and expects to 
manufacture lumber just as soon as conditions 
justify. 


CHICAGO CONCERN IS REORGANIZED 


Announcement was made this week that EB. L. 
Thornton, formerly president and one of the or- 
ganizers of the National Lumber & Timber Co. and 
the Thornton-Vanlandingham-Cook Lumber Co., has 
retired from these companies and has disposed of 
all his interests in them to the Hill-Behan Lumber 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo. During the consequent re- 
organization it was decided to drop the name of 
Thornton-Vanlandingham-Cook Lumber Co., under 
which the retail distributing end of the National 
Lumber & Timber Co. heretofore has been operated, 
and to operate both the wholesale and retail busi- 
ness under the latter name. 

Bert E. Cook has been elected president of the 
National Lumber & Timber Co., to succeed Mr. 
Thornton; A. M. Hill is the new vice president, 
W. L. Behan the secretary, and Walter B. Vanland- 
ingham the treasurer. 

The National Lumber & Timber Co. was organ- 
ized last February to conduct a wholesale and re- 
tail lumber business. Its yard, comprising 27 acres 
fronting on Elston Avenue and served by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, is one of the 
most modern in the city, and is equipped with two 
350-foot sheds for dressed stock, a planing mill and 
sawmill, which latter, however, is not yet com- 
pleted. About 12,000,000 feet of lumber and tim- 
bers for railroad and structural purposes is at pres- 
ent carried on this yard—the capacity of which is 
35,000,000 feet—and a specialty is made of car 
material, which also is a specialty of the Hill- 
Behan Lumber Co. 

The Hill-Behan Lumber Co. was organized as a 
wholesale lumber business in 1917, and four years 
later opened a retail distributing yard, occupying 
eight acres of ground at Page Boulevard and the 
Wabash tracks, in St. Louis. This yard carries 
about 11,000,000 feet of lumber, and is equipped 
with a planing mill and box factory. 

Thru enterprise and untiring effort, Messrs. Hill 
and Behan have in the nine years that they have 
operated in St. Louis territory made their firm a 
big factor in the lumber trade there. Messrs. Cook 
and Vanlandingham, who were two of the organizers 
of the National Lumber & Timber Co. and its sub- 
sidiary. company, are prominent and powerful fac- 
tors in the Chicago lumber trade, and it is generally 
felt that these four men joining hands will con- 
tribute greatly toward the success of the National 
Lumber & Timber Co. 


APPOINTED TO MANAGERSHIP 


F. K. Haycock has offered his resignation as 
manager of the Chicago office of the Shevlin-Car- 
penter Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and Arthur F. 
Boyd has been placed in charge of this office. Mr. 
Boyd has been connected with the company for the 
last four and a half years, as salesman in this 
territory, and previously has had long experience 
both in the manufacture and distribution of lum- 
ber. For twelve years before coming to Chicago 
he was connected with the White River Lumber 
Co., of Mason, Wis., a subsidiary of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, during the last six 
years in charge of the sales at this mill. 

Frank K. Gillette, who represented the McCloud 
River Lumber Co., of McCloud, Calif., in the Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) territory, both before and after 
that company was taken over some months ago by 
Shevlin-Carpenter interests, has been assigned to 
Chicago headquarters. He will specialize largely in 
the distribution of McCloud and Bend (Ore.) 
stocks, and will continue to cover the Mississippi 
River factory trade which he formerly handled 
from the Minneapolis office. Mr. Gillette has been 
with the McCloud River Lumber Co. for many 
years, first at McCloud and then as salesman in 
eastern territories. During the World War he 
served as first lieutenant in the 16th Infantry, 1st 
Division, United States Army, seeing active service 
in France. 

J. F. Reynolds, who until recently covered Mich- 
igan for the McCloud River Lumber Co., with head- 
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quarters at Detroit, has been transferred to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, from which city he will cover Ohio and 
Michigan for the sale of the products handled by 
the Shevlin-Carpenter Co. Mr. Reynolds also has 
spent a number of years in the employ of the 
McCloud River Lumber Co. 

C. H. Allen is the company’s sales representative 
in the Milwaukee (Wis.) territory. 


MOTHER LOOKING FOR LOST SON 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of the 
following letter and is publishing it in full hoping 
that it may fall under the eyes of someone who can 
give this disturbed mother some information about 
her son. The letter, from Mrs. Mary Wagner, 296 
East Blenkner Street, Columbus, Ohio, is as fol- 
lows: 

“Am trying to find my lost son, Charles H. Wag- 
ner, who is a lumber salesman. I have not heard 
from him since June 14, 1915, and I am worrying 
myself sick. Have written a number of firms whom 

knew he was with but not one of them know a 
thing about him. J. D. Atley & Co., of Chicago, IIL, 
was the only firm that did not answer my letter. 
B. F. Bucker, of the Bucker Lumber Co., referred 
me to you, thinking that you may be able to help 
me. Am sending enclosed envelope and thanking 
you in advance for any information you may have.” 


— 


TRAINING FOR WOODWORKERS 





In pursuance of its plan to endeavor to provide 
vocational training for its wounded and disabled 
soldiers, the Government is establishing in connec- 
tion with the Veterans’ Bureau Trade School, cor- 
ner of Karlov and Polk streets, in Chicago, a wood- 








equipment during the last few weeks. The Bur- 
lington system is said to have placed orders for 
7,300 freight cars, fifty-five heavy freight and pas- 
senger locomotives and 127 passenger coaches, to a 
value of more than $15,000,000. The Illinois Cen- 
tral, in addition to the refrigerator cars above men- 
tioned, is understood to be letting contracts for 
2,000 coal cars, to cost about $4,000,000, and the 
Chicago & North Western Railroad is planning to 
spend between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000 for new 
equipment, 

It is figured that the distribution of these con- 
tracts to car and locomotive companies will mean 
the addition of upward of 100,000 men to their 
payrolls. 

The decision of the railroads to place these con- 
tracts at this time, they say, has been prompted by 
“a desire to be prepared for big business when it 
begins to come, as it is believed it will in six or 
eight months, and to make a contribution toward 
the clamor for employment.” 





ROMANCE IN HAWAII LUMBERING 


Honouutv, H. I., Oct. 25.—The romance of a 
great builders’ supply firm of this city—Lewers & 
Cooke (Ltd.)—which had its birth when the lum- 
ber industry in America was young, and only in 
its embry6 in the islands, was told here the other 
day, at a meeting of the employees of the company, 
by Robert Lewers, a director who has had a leading 
part in building up this firm from its humble be- 
ginnings to its present importance. 

It might be said right here that one of the 
prominent lumbermen of Chicago, Charles J. Rit- 


















































The following laconic note, together with the photograph from which the accompanying cut was 
made, was recently received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from ira A. Minnick, presi- 
dent of the National Dry Kiln Co., Indianapolis, Ind., who has been on a hunting trip in the 


Alaskan wilds: ‘‘Three sheep, two moose, two black bear. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Minnick has been very successful in his quest for big game 


said. 


Leaving here Oct. 20, '21.” ’'Nuf 





working branch which is in charge of O. L. Dust- 
man. About fifteen soldier students already have 
enrolled in the carpentry division and Mr. Dustman 
expects to make it one of the most attractive and 
helpful branches of the vocational school. The 
soldiers will be given not only a theoretical knowl- 
edge of carpentry and woodworking but will be 
given practical experience that will fit them as 
experts in this line when they have completed 
their training in this school. Mr. Dustman was in 
charge of similar work at Camp Meade during the 
war and found that thru the actual building of a 
typical bungalow he was enabled to maintain the 
interest of the class, so that some very excellent 
results were obtained. The Veterans’ Bureau 
Trade School, of Chicago, is in charge of J. C. 
Thomas as director. 





RAILROADS PLACING CONTRACTS 


Considerable business is being placed in Chicago 
by railroads and car building companies, and lum- 
ber is getting its share. The Haskell & Barker 
Car Co., of Michigan City, Mich., is reported to 
have placed an order with west Coast concerns for 
4,000,000 feet, to be used in the construction of 
2.500 gondola cars for the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad, besides another large order for 
material for 1,000 refrigerator cars for the Illinois 
Central Railroad, which will cost $2,750,000. 

It is estimated that railroads operating out of 
Chicago have placed orders for or decided on 
between $30,000,000 and $35,000,000 worth of new 


tenhouse, secretary of the Rittenhouse & Embree 
Co., is a graduate of this company. It was just 
after the annexation of the islands by the United 
States that Mr. Rittenhouse became connected with 
Lewers & Cooke (Ltd.), and for five years can- 
vassed the Honolulu trade as building material 
salesman. 

In his review of the history of his company, Mr. 
Lewers told how a cousin of his, Christopher H. 
Lewers, a cabinet maker hailing from Dublin, Ire- 
land, landed in Honolulu about 1850. It was about 
two years later that the present business had its 
beginning, with the purchase at auction of a cargo 
of eastern white pine shipped from the States via 
Cape Horn. The Honolulu carpenters at that time 
kept on hand small lots of white pine to make 
sash, doors, blinds etc., which of course were made 
entirely by hand. It seems that these consumers 
refused to pay the price asked for the lumber by 
the importers of the above mentioned cargo, forcing 
the latter to put it up for auction, at which Mr. 
Lewers bought it, presumably at a very low price. 
This cornered the market on white pine, and Mr. 
Lewers found it a profitable transaction and made it 
the basis for a regular lumber business. 


At that time lumber, mostly Douglas fir, was sent 
to the Hawaiian Islands from the American west 
Coast by the Hudson Bay Co. This trade began 
about 1840, and in 1860 small vessels carrying ap- 
proximately 300,000 feet of lumber came regularly 
to the islands to supply the trade. 

About 1855 C. H. Lewers sold out his lumber 





business, and went to the eastern United States 
for a visit, but returned to the islands the next 
year, accompanied by his two sisters, and Robert 
Lewers. C. H. Lewers bought the business back, 
and in 1860 Robert joined the concern. 

In speaking of this period, Robert Lewers said: 
“There was but little business done in those years ; 
but shortly the sugar plantations were started on 
most of the islands, and these created a better mar- 
ket. At that time our 1-inch boards of all widths 
were piled together, all mixed up, and those who 
have charge of lumber yards can easily realize how 
difficult and slow it was to get out an order. The 
eartage of lumber in those days was done mostly 
with handcarts. Sometimes when we had a large 
quantity to deliver to a schooner we would hire 
a 2-wheeled dray, as there were no lumber wagons 
in town. We shoved the lumber up over the 
driver’s head, or he had to sit on top of it. De- 
livery was made more difficult by the very bad con- 
ditions of the roads.” 

It was in 1901 that Lewers & Cooke (Ltd.) was 
incorporated. 





CYPRESS SECRETARY RECOVERING 


Sr. Lovrs, Mo., Nov. 16.—The many friends of 
George E. Watson, secretary of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, who has been 
ill in St. Louis for several months, will be pleased 
to learn that he is slowly but surely recovering. 
Mr. Watson was in St. Luke’s Hospital until a few 
weeks ago, when his condition had improved so 
that he could be removed to the home of his sister, 
Mrs. J. S. Skinner, in Webster Groves, a beautiful 
suburb of St. Louis. 

Mr. Watson is still confined to his bed. His 
right side was paralyzed, but he has been gradually 
improving until now he is able to move his right 
hand. Mrs. Watson is with him constantly, and she 
feels much gratified at her husband’s improvement. 









—_ 


CELEBRATE SEVENTH BIRTHDAY 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 12.—W. H. Oliver, of the 
Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co., and Mrs. 
Oliver entertained delightfully Nov. 5 in honor of 
the seventh birthday of their daughter, Katherine 
L. Oliver. Invitations, which were addressed to 
seven little friends of the hostess, were inscribed 
“With love from Jane and Katherine Lee,” and car- 
ried the appropriate portraits of the two little 
girls, with gorgeous flowers nestling between their 
faces. The party, which was most enjoyable in 
every way, assembled at the Moore Theater, and 
atter the performance dined at Pig ’’n Whistle. The 
guests were: Billy Fritz Wahlenmaier, John Mc- 
Crory, Mary McCrory, Mary Roberts, Barbara Rob- 
bins, William McMeedin, Janice Wolgamuth. 





ORGANIZES HIS OWN COMPANY 


H. T. Lucas, who for the last year has repre- 
sented the South Texas Lumber Co., of Houston, 
Tex., in this territory, in charge of its Chicago 
office, announces that this arrangement with the 
Houston concern has been abrogated and that he 
has organized the H. T. Lucas Lumber Co., which 
hereafter will be the exclusive selling agent in this 
territory for the South Texas Lumber Co. Mr. 
Lucas also has made selling arrangements with a 
number of other large and well known southern 
lumber concerns, which will enable him to supply 
his customers with the best quality of stock. 

The South Texas Lumber Co. operates nine mills 
and makes a specialty of shortieaf southern pine. 
Among the longleaf mills with which Mr. Lucas 
has made selling arrangements are The Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Tex.; the American 
Lumber Co., Merryville, La.; the Nona Mills Co., 
Beaumont. Tex., and the R. W. Wier Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex. Mr. Lucas will also represent sev- 
eral well known hardwood manufacturers with 
mills in Texas and Louisiana. 

Mr. Lucas returned last week from an extensive 
trip thru the South, during which he spent some 
time at the mills of each of the companies which 
he will represent in this territory, familiarizing 
himself thoroly with their production facilities and 
stocks. He found high optimism prevailing thru- 
out the South, with order files heavy and the mar- 
ket strong in every particular. 

Mr. Lucas has been connected with the South 
Texas Lumber Co. for many years, and as its 
representative in Chicago territory has established 
many excellent business connections and gained a 
host of friends both in the retail and the industrial 
trade. His office will remain at 140 North Dear- 
born street. 





MusKRATs were once so plentiful along rivers 
with muddy banks that a single trapper could 
eateh hundreds in one winter. In early days 
they were generally called ‘‘ mussrats.’’ 












































































































5/8 No. 2 common and better 27.00@30.00 12.00@14.00 | 5/4  75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 
4/4 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 6/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 31.00@33.00 
5/4  65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 | 8/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 
6/4 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 10/4 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 
8/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 16.00@18.00 | 12/4 105.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@945.00 
i ay 14/4 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00 $0.00@ $5.00 48.00@50.00 
2 @1; . 8 2 le 4 

4/4 100.00@105.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 | 16/4 | 125.00@130.00 103.00@110.00 90.00@ 98.00 48.00@50.00 
5/4 105,00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 | Sorr MarLe— 

6/4 110.00@115.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 16.00@18.00 | 4/4 —65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 
8/4 115.00@120.00 80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 .....@... 5/4 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 
10/4 120.00 @125.00 85.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 .. @ 6/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 


TON 
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» 12/4 125.00@130.00 90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 43.00@45.00 @..... | 8/4  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 
16/4 135.00@140.00 100.00@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 48.00@50.00 sees 1 Sie Gietiens Meteuee Bkene—. 


Sorr ELM— 4/4 95.00@110.00 ...... Bacinics 65.00@ 80.00 ..... @ 








4/4 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 16.00@18.00 5/4 100.00@115.00 ...... Se 70.00@ 85.00 @..... 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 17.00@19.00 6/4 105.00@120.00 ......@...... 75.00@ 90.00 ..... @ 
6/4 








80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 17.00@19.00 8/4 115.00@130.00 ...... =e 85.00@100.00 ... ..@.. iad 
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The market continues to show considerable strength, with an evident increase in demand, and there is less variation in prices. Current quotations 
f.0. b. shipping points are: 
FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. 3 com. 
ASH— HArD MAPLE— 
4/4 $ 90.00@100.00 $ 65.00@ 70.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $25.00@30.00 $15.00@17.00 10/4 90.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 36.00@41.00 eee 
5/4 95.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 12/4 95.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 41.00@46.00 a Oe 
6/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00  50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 Sorr MapLE— 
8/4 105.00@115.00 —80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@38.00 16.00@18.00 4/4 65.00@ 75.00 45.00@ 50.00 30.00@ 3500 20.00@22.00 13.00@15.00 1x4 
Bass woop— 5/4 70.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 22.00@24.00 14.00@16.00 
4/4 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 38.00@ 40.00 20.00@22.00 17.00@18.00 6/4 75.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 14.00@16.00 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 19.00@20.00 8/4 85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.08 26.00@28.00 19.00@20.00 Oax— 
8/4 — 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@34.00 19.00@20.00 | 474 — 95.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 13.00@15.00 
BircH— 5/4 100.00@110.00  75.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@382.00 14.00@16.00 
4/4 95.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 38.00@ 40.00 20.00@22.00 11.00@13.00 6/4 105.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 36.00@38.00 14.00@16.00 
5/4 100.00@110.00  75.00@ 80.00  40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 12.00@14.00 8/4 110.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 14.00@16.00 
6/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 12.00@14.00 Hemuock, No. 1, $181E— 1xé 
10/4 110.00€ 120-00 85.00@ 90:00 70.00 76.00 41004600 oan : nn 10-14? 16" 18-20" 22-24" 
F J 90. 70.00@ 75.00 41. 46. ee ae ie $ 
2 ‘00@ 8000 4600@51.00 ....@.... 2x 4 $25.50@27.50 $25.50@27.00 $27.00@29.00 $29. 50@31.50 $31.50@33.50 
ae — 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 46.00@51.00 .....@..... ? 23.500025.50 24.50@ 26.50 26.00@28.00 28. soa 30. 50 30.50@32.50 
ae a = 24, E 24.50@26.50 A 5 8.50@30.5 3 2 p 
4/4“ 65.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 22.00@24.00 14.00@16.00 | 3x1) 24.00@926.00 25.00027.00  26.500028.50 28:50@30.50 31.000039.00 "63 
. . oO. a . . . Meo. . ° 5 95 D§ 2 131.00 i 2 
6/4  75.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 15.00@17.00 | 2X12 24.50@26.50  25.50@ 27.50 27.00@29.00  29.00@ 31.00 31.50@33.50 ois 
8/4 85.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 15.00@17.00 Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 
10/4 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 41.00@46.00 .....@..... No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 
12/4 105.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 46.00@51.00 .....@..... No. 1 HeMLock, Boarps, a16— 
Rock Etm— 8’ 14’ 16’ 18-20° . "8-16" % 
4/4 65.00@ 75.00 ...... ee 40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 14.00@16.00 |. 1x 4 $23.00@25.00 $24. j0@36. 00 $26.00@28.00 $28.50@30.50 $25.00@27.00 
5/4 70.00@ 80.00 ...... Oe 45.00@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 15.00@17.00 1x 6 24.50@26.50 25.50@27.50 27.00@29.00 29.50@31.50 26.00@28.00 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 ...... 50.00@ 55.00 26.00@28.00 15.00@17.00 1x 8 24.50@26.50 25.50@27.50 27.00@29.00  29.50@31.50  26.00@28.00 1 
8/4 85.00@ 95.00 ...... @ teens 60.00@ 65.00 32.00@34.00 15.00@17.00 1x10 25.00@27.00 26.00@ 28.00 27.50@29.50 29.50@31.50 26.50@ 28.50 s 
10/4 95.00@105.00 ...... . ee 70.00@ 75.00 41.00@46.00 .....@..... 1x12 25.50@27.50 26.50@28.50  28.00@30.00  30.00@32.00 27.00@29.00 1x 
12/4 100.00@110.00 ...... 75.00@ 80.00 46.00@51.00 ..... ae 
Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1, 
HARD MAPLE— No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 
4/4 65.00@ 75.00 45.00@ 50.00 35.00@ 40.00 20.00@22.00 10.00@12.00 Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 
5/4 70.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 22.00@24.00 11.00@13.00 2x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $12 to $14. 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 11.00@13.00 1x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $13 to $15. Ws 
8/4 85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 11.00@13.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 
56 
A good volume of sales has been reported during the last week, prices holding firm. The presént list is as follows, f. 0. .b. shipping point: 
FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. 3 com L 
Bass woop— Sorr ELM— 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $ 40.00@ 45. os $24.00@26.00 $18.00@20.00 8/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 Ae 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 27.00@29.00 19.00@21.00 10/4 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 ae 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 3.00 30.00@32.00 19.00@21.00 12/4 105.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 e Se 
8/ 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 .....@..... 16/4 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00  85.00@ 90.00 48.00@50.00 a Y 
10/4 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... Harp MapLe— 
BrrecH— 4/4 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 12.00@14.00 


13.00@15.00 
13.00@15.00 
Pgs ge 

8.00@ 20.00 
18, ae 00 


15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 












SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 15.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 





































4/4 5/486/4 8/4 4/4 5/4€6/4 8/45 4/4 5/4k6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— Bass woop— Hickory— 
FAS $140@150. $150@160 $160@170 FAS .....--es $ 80@ 83 $ 90@ 95 $ 95@105 AES) i sapere os oee'@..« S110@120 170 O18 
A eaaithas 105@110 110@115 115@120 No. 1 com..... 45@ 50 53@ 60 60@ 65 No, 1 com....5 ..<@s cc 70@ 80 0@ 80 
aaienn 70@ 75 seg 8 85@ 90 No. 2 com..... 30@ 32 37@ 42 40@ 45 No. 2 com ---@... 385@ 40 35@ 40 
No. 2 com..... 43@ 48 53@ 58 58@ 63 | CHESTNUT— i _ | Waryor— 
Sound wormy:. 40@ 45 50@ 55 60@ 65 | FAS ......... $115@120 $110@120 $115@125 | nag |... en... ew eee. 
QUARTERED RED OAK— No 3 peso eg 200 23 23@ 25  23@ 25 Selects ..:.... 155@... 165@... 170@.. 
MAS cscs sce S190@115 465s. sks. Sound wormy & piped ie No. 1 com..... 100@... 110@... 115@.. 
No. 1 com..... 55@ 60 ...@... ...@... No.2 com... 382@ 34 34@ 37 35@ 38 No. 2 com..... 45@... 0@, 55@.. 
No; 2 OOM... 40@ 45 | we, Sound wormy GumM— 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep Oak— No. 1 com. & Qtrd. red FAS. $120@130 $130@135 $1385@140 
- FAS $110@115 $120@125 $125@130 better ...... 37@ 40 42@ 44 42@ 44 Qtrd. No.1 com. 60@ 65 75@ 80 80@ 85 
Rants 75@ 80 85@ 90@ 95 | MarPLe— 2 Plain red FAS. 105@110 120@130 125@135 
ne “4 an mien 62@ 68 60@ +4 60@ 65 OS errr $ 75 80 $ 90@100 $ 90@100 Plain red No. a i 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 40@ 45 45@ 50 No. 1 com..... 40@ 45 55@ 65 = 60@ 70 COUR hos 55@ 60 65@ 70 75@ 80 
No.3 com..... 20@ 22 25@ 28 28@ 32 No. 2 com..... 30@ 35 35@ 40 45@ 50 Sap boxboards, —__ 
Sound wormy ” . aoe ‘a Bae 110@120 $115@125 $120@125 ; a et eee ecemeres 
¥ 5 55 55 eee 5 5 8, 
ene wan Oy eS ae ae ae No. 1-com..... eG 65° 65@ 7 ggWideh 45@ 50 53@ 55 s5@ 60 
ae HO: SCOMM s:0':<:s 40 40 45 4 3 a o. 1 com. Q 3: 34@ § 36 
ee $110@120 $118@123 $122@130 aga 35@ @ 45 42@ 49 Sap No com, 210 34 220 35 280 36 
ee eects Be 6) 68@ 68 «65e 70 | RAS .......-. $ 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 80@ 85 | Corronwoor— 
No. 2 com. 'A.. 32@ 38 40@ 45 40@ 45 Ee) coms: >- 40@ 45 45@ 50 45@ 50 | FAS, 6” & wdr.$ 55@ 60 $ 62@ 65 ...@... 
No. 2 com. B- 22@ 25 27@ 30 27@ 30 No. 2 com..... 30@ 35 =—35@ 5@ No. 1 com..... 87@ 40. 42@ 45 |:.@. 
Panel and wid WHITE ASH— $100@110 3 —. --e- 80@ 88 382@ 85 wae 
No. 1, 18t023” 155@165 175@185 180@190 ie eee: $ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $10 oxboards, 
Boxboards, enaneited iis ° NO; 1 COM. 0s. 50@ 55 30g 65 65@ 70 13 to 17”. oes $ a ka 
13 to 17”. ee ee es. | Fae No. 2com..... 82@ 385 40@ 42 42@ 45 9 to 127.06 ee A me ig 
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The following prices are taken from sales reported during the week ended Nov. 12 in sections named: a 
— Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- : 
Alew- ming- tles- sas Aler- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- sas f 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria,ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, Fe 
La. Ala. Mise. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Casing and Base Dimension, S1S1E 2 
B&better— Wee 2, Sata 10" 2 ee. i. rns j 
1x3” EG B&better ...... oma vane eeee 2.03 SB GBD Bilscvsccvtwcce 56.25 65.00 60.00 57.51 <q SNS 25.97 20.75 26.96 
We no owicecdins. 5 ee ers OO 8 eck coca dccss 56.67 60.00 55.25 60.30 roo eae 26.47 21.08 27.71 
a ere cei Qe wees ite ll IRR, os a eae eee ; 
renee 52.66 52.50 56.43 58.72 | PE ge ieee cecee cnees O25 12° ...... . ; 
weet eee eens sere sees tees 47.00 ae re eee ei 16° ...... 2.94 17.76 1034 31.16 4 
LS weer err er ae 43.00 42.45 cre : 18&20’ .. 22.88 20.75 21.63 22.95 5 
Ce ey 16.00 16.70 16.46 15.29 Fencing, S1S 30°te@O’ . 320.84 16468 36406 ..<<< 
1x4” EG Bé&better ...... 60.00 even ata0 Gee } ; sam SP a ewdans 16.50 15.00 16.40 15.90 
ee ho whee Cadicn, Ce? Saas No. 1, 1x4”, 16’........ TRV acess § céene Pao SS 17.01 ..... 1416 15.56 
Cee acs sees 60.50... Ot, 188 ews, TBO LID LIL B50 10°... 16.52 16.75 15.12 15.54 
on bos me veteeenees poy! ie th dh Other lengths...) ..... 27.00 37.00 28.72 18&20’ .. 18.52 20.00 17.93 17.95 f 
= &better ...... \ 7. \ be No. 2 (all lengths)— « BR ..ccs TRAD cesee : 
re ee se , 1 ee « 






1x6” No. 2, A eer soe \ ccce C we Seddeceasens ; 
No. GEER bie.c40: gta $< Shas 5 cece ma SMES SSS ES = 7 _ ‘get ae 


0te 19.62 16.50 17.85 19.05 
23.00 ‘ais 21.00 




























senreneaun dws ties BEM ess acs ange caine. ao 2x12”, weias 5°66 vel 20.00 18.25 

5% x4” Me so roee een 7.42 1... 36! at x10”, 14 and 16’..... . —_ 12? .. 20s 1. esase “SEMP e eee 

_ Beer eee che esee shi seas fe) oa, nas rT eR SEQ@ 5isa3 SOG <5 

et ee Sy be : 5 "47 1x12”, 14 and 16’..... sae 18&20" .. 2150 ..... 18.25 21.88 

N aa TP ial ia ame Lin: it aes Other lengths .. s eesce ceose 4508 a pas . 5 sees cceee 
GIVING. Bo S550 eco DID apl66 S272 IID | No. 2 (all 10 to 20°7)— ees” inicneioetaroiee wo: 
1x6 to 12°.......++:- wiesa) SOE) sasne. acces 2 i BB ores, Z o> ae 

MN eaesihnnceunnsa a. 21:00 i991 19.74 atta ts aie 






1 RE a ee 20:25 19.65 19.71 19.65 : 

Paes oe. 80.00 47.00 57.00 1x12” L..LLLLLLII 1D 2141 20.67 20.54 20.82 Danae Sian 
° cece 5 sees 3 age rama a B Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ and under— 
aa cscca, SG IGE: ..... ch eo aia ee if 









Yo. 4, all widths and Pi; ccacuds wens @naeued 
lengths ‘ae 


















Mi Be 4k i widiceeces secs GRD cna ee Shortleaf Timbers 
SOS ob euatccelese® cues eooe 14.00 15.25 

i Ee hee tasked hecet ann oses See Sens » No. S4S, 20’ —— 

eee ean ~ Gone ea a ee Be ~-posetinalilearie Sronsoess Pe 








Shiplap 





Drop Siding 
































1x4 or 6” B&better ... 88.92 41.72 i 08 vo. 1, 1x8”, 14& 16"... 27.66 3500 
No. 1 .....-.--+ 38.80 87.75 37.89 36.11 ther lengths . nace | aan Crm > a , 2 x ‘ 
No. 2221255155 2247 2100 20:47 23.97 i1@”, 14 &10.. S406 20. Cll) SE | BS & so os: <-* += oa. &S 2 
ERGs OF uvveseneen see's ened 8.92 vane No. 2 (10, to 20’)— ibiiediis ge a ge ee ia ? i 
Liveenbenities 19.89 20.11 19.82 18.72 Byrkit Lath 
Finish 1210" See 19.84 21.50 ..... 21.01 
B&better rough— No. 3 be | lengths )— 4 and 6’. exkanne cae 11.86 ay ee a 11.95 
1x6 to 12” i: tii |. BE eenenpacuas 12.29 11.38 15.13 12.08 S. aWicIOl 2.5.0. cvee MESS ae Gade 
re ” (ine Ragnar et ats eee 35.00 ee 52.00 “te bdnekwe wie e Smee. TAGE! ccccs 12.24 12’ and longer ...... 12.00 etees eeeee 13.94 
TEM coi docsscacceseses coos cose SOS 400 
Beas aanpentaades see hes 163 49.06 Grooved Roofing poe ae Car Material 
a and Pe aectdecteue ee Seas ‘cee, 56. 7 ” x4 an "y— 
ees 3, EEO s CUP TOM. keccs ticdcs ccece,, CE 
pererrrrrrrrrore sees tees 56.80 56.00 ade B&better, 9 and 18’.. ..... ..... 55.00 ..... 
lesa Wl BOE on bee bokes wees ccee Se odes 10 and 20’ ........ cesses coccs Se Bee 
5/4x5” and 10”........ ee ee Dimension, S1S1E CRY 2 Se nee asada “Vaecce eee 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.... ....  .... 81.67 54.00 No. 1, 9 and i8’..22! vaca ésece SOG TRON 
No. 2, 20 4%, 10% cccees 23.75 ..... 28.88 25.72 10 and 20’ 38.94 
B&better surfaced— i Ae SOE. 033. Se ae n° Sees ee So ocece Sos ne 
‘* ee ous. 2413 11... 2258 25.31 Deesanasasssesesh>, owes: <eeny soled aa 
> lalallala oe ee: ae 18&20° 2. 25.49 11... 2408 27.45 Fen EOE aonb ones Soe 
ae eee laa 20 52:01 10’to20’ . 25.80 ..... 20.24 ..... | No, 2, Random......... disce, “asase NG Re 
9% @, 16°. 5.00. 21.00 ..... 19.82 22.00 sila : : oS : , 
seone 6 ee 20.22 ..... 18.82 18.51 Car Sills 
ves, : BRIS 60.00 03.86 7.98 1se20" "2! 2160 1! deer 3241 | S48. SaBes— 
wees Losses 10°to20’ . 22395 ..... 3035 ..... Up to 9”, 34 to 36’....  ..... ..... 28.00 
2 oe eae Salad  ssccs Se Se Up to 10”, 38 to 40’.. ..... 31.00 j 
| eee 22.66 ..... 19.30 23.87 Up to 12”, 34 to 36’.. ..... 33.00 : 





38 to 40’.. 36.00 















demxeuedarsectuns <iehel, Gttae, week ; 1 fosex addes ends Car Framing 
CCRC ROC RHODE EOE eeee eccee senna > ° = eeccee o cee Perri oases 26.05 8” & under, 20’ & under Saad a scated 21.15 
cceeeseoes esate dtaue ctese OR seseee 23.78 ..... 21.48 25.92 Longleaf Paving Block Stock 


1%x4 UO Fo vscwtsces dvecu: .gecue) . ¢nbnun eel 10’to20’: 24.64 11.) 18.95 ‘coud New 8. SRR cs cc devees vive SEO 




















































Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 14.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Nov. 12: ; 4 
Week ended-— Nov. 12 Now. 5 Week ended— Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Week ended— Nov.12 Nov.s Week ended— Nov. 12 Nov. 5 : 
Flooring Ceiling ae Boards Boards 
. . B tter— ” 
1x4 B&better .....$43.71 $44.68 | Yex3% B&better ..... 26.00) ..... . No. 3 common— 
No. 1 com.... 37.31 39.46 No. 1 com.... 22.14 28.85] 1x 6 & up S2S.......... 50.00 te © ohne 13.00 
No. 2 com.... 16.74 15.86 No. 2 com.... ... :. 13.10] 5/4x 6 to 12 rough... 45.00 ..... 1x6& = as = 11.66 
No. 3 and cull 733 683 No. 3com.... 4.50 ..... 6/4x 6 to 12 rough... 45.00... ett 4 * Shpbbeeee ieee 
1x3 ar sap rift ene 75.00 Partition No. 1 common— wai | as 
No. 2 com. rift 25.00  ..... 1x4 B&better 40.00 Py = 
B&better flat. 54.33 56.58 | «-«- A ISU LEE nw es oe wee . Be Cae cance wea’ 37.00 1x 6 to 12 No. 3 & 
No. 1 com. flat 41.80 41.21 Siding 1x GC eee ae aw Cede 33.82 GG WeGmhce. IAT ccccs 
No. 2 com. flat 15.00 14.50 Novelty— EE Met bacdieee edews 37.00 1x 8 & 10” No. 3 
No. 3 com. flat..... 7.50 mee oe 35.73 CURD poss 39.00 cull shiplap ..... 5.00 j 
1x6 No. 2 com.... 18.41 18.28 ay ps oh pp ag 1x10 shiplap ...... BAGO csses 
No. 3 com. 10.40 No. 2 com.... 19.00 18.75 ky ih 3” See 40.00 h 
+ F COM... ++ wees . Wa, & CG. ecess 7.75 1x 4 & up rough.. ....: 25.00 Shingles 4 
Ceiling Square edge— N 4235 Ne. 2 pmo... 26s 0 cess 5.00 4 
1%%x6 B&better ..... 28.00 29.00 | No. 2 common— BERG TCE Bee is acves 3.50 § 
Ix@.. BOSE cc... suas 44.25 No. l'com.... 25.00 ..... Et Pic fecace cc PG 15.00 | 4x16 No. 2 pine............ 1.50 
No. DOs dix. ebae's 38.93 No. 2 com.... 11.00 10.11 Se 2) Deena: 16.00 | 4x18 best cypress.. OG4 52.3: 
Wes 2 COittes cic 53 16.50 Reet kL. ReneS 20.00 | 4x18 prime cypress. . S08 st. 
- %x8% Babetter wees we oowats ooters * pat 4). ae 18.25 19.45 
a : com.... 32.00 Pye = _ : com.... 17.50 abe x : — Re weeg axis 18.00 17.56 Lath 
0. 2 com......... \ x6 No. 3 com......... : x 8 shiplap ...... 20.00 19.50 | 4’ No.1 std. kiln dried 5.00 4.81 
No. 3 and cull 5.00. ..... 1x8- No. 2 com.... 18.50 ..... Se ee ee 19.31 4’ No. 1 std. green... 4.19 4.08 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. 0. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine from actual sales made between Nov. 5 and 11: 


Flooring 
— grain— 


ane 


No 2 
Flat grain— 


— 


B&better Casing and Base 


1x}, 6 and 8” 
1x5 and 10” 





Ceiling and Partition 


F 


1 to 8”.. 
1%, 1%, oxi0&ia". 67.00 


%” 5” 4%” 4%” 
Clg. Clg. Clg. Part. 

- $37.75 ey 25 $40.50 $47.25 
30.50 31.00 32.25 


39.50 
17.75 10.73 ** 621.50 


inish—Dressed 
weir 
75 





2x12” 


Fencing and Boards 


22:00 
Dimension S&E 
1 


21.00 


S2S&CM and Shiplap 


No.1 No.2 No.8 
7. +4 7” 4 $11.00 
12.00 


38 50 31 00 13.00 
Lath 
%x11%4—4’ No. 1 


Moldings 


153” and smaller..85 percent discount 
1%” and larger...30 percent discount 


11.25 
12.50 


No.1 No. 2 
$6.50 $4.25 


**None sold, 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Nov. 12.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 


Edge Rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 
$31.00 $e. a4 


om. ae = a 
00@58. 38.00 


57. 50@ 59. 50 40.00@ 43° 00 
60.00 @ 63.00 45. Ooo 48. 00 


86.50@39.00 

39.00@ 42.00 
42.50@45.50 

oe 2 et 00 
50@14.50 


$20.50@ 21.50 


Box Cull & red heart 


one 00@17.00 | Lath, oe. 1 $ 6.50@ 7.25 


21.50@ 22.50 2. 3.00@ 4.00 
22.00 @ 23.00 nar... 2. 26.50@ 30.50 


25.00 
26. 
27.00 


Bark strip Partition, 
Nos. 1 & 2 


Sizes, 2”. 
@26.00 Finished Widths— 
00 @ 27.00 
@ 28.00 
Ceiling, 


POPUION, FF” 6:60 60000s0ee< 





- 23.00@26.00 — 


Flooring, 1x2 % ip one £ rift 


No. 2 & better 
Roofers, 6” .$25.50@ 26.50 
8”. 26.25@27.25 
10”. 27.25@28.5 
12”. 28.25@ 29.25 
No. 2 & better 


$80.00 @ 85.00 
52.00 @ 62.00 


32.50@34.50 
eecccccce 35.50 @ 37.50 


++ 52.50@62.00 





$42.00@ 44.00 
26.00 @ 27.00 
27.50@ 29.50 
42.50@44.50 


$23.50 @ 24.50 


15.00 @ 16.00 
16.75@ 18.00 


24.00 @ 25.00 


ereeeee 





FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Nov. 12—The following prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 


cedar during the week ending Nov. 12: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 


No.2 No. 
CéBtr. CéBir. 


Vertical Grain Flooring 
$55.50 $45.50 1%4x3”.. - 50 $45. 4 
52.00 46.00 1%4x4”.. 50 45. 
-. 54.50 42.00 14%4x6”... BT. 50 45. 30 
Slash Grain Flooring 


$28.00 $26.00 114x38”.. ee $33.00 
27.00 25.00 1%4x4”... 39.00 33.00 
29.00 27.00 1x6”... 42.00 35.00 


Vertical Grain Stepping 


1%, 1% and 2x 6 to 12” ey: rad = 00 
1%, 1% and 2x14” 00 


Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
$48.00 
49.00 


inte C&EB and C&EV, and Partition 
xa”. + oe $17.00 x6"... 00 $20.50 
x4”. 19.00 56x6”.. . f° 
x4"... 30° 50 17.50 x6": ° 
1x4”.... 25.50 22.50 1287... 
Drop Siding, Rustic 


- $26.00 $23.50 1x6” 
28.00 25.50 1x8” 


Fir — 


*: 28.00 25.50 


$20. 4 $27.50 


6”... 
%x 34:00 


ix4”.... 


3” Flat 
. Gg, 


Fir, per thousand 
Common Boards and mes 


Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 


No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. com. com. 


2x3, 2x4” .$10.50 $ ro 2x14”....$14.00 
2x6, ae 10.00 2x16”.... 15.00 
2x10”.... 11.00 & 00 2x18”.... 17.00 
2x12”.... 11.50 8.50 2x20”.... 19.00 


Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 


$ 9.50 $ 6.50 
10.50 7.50 
11.50 8.50 


No.2 No.$ 
CéBtr. CéBtr. 





Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
™ 1 =. No.1 Sel. 


com. com. 

ox 6”. $15. "00 si8.0 00 18x18”. - $19.00 $22.00 

10x10”... 16.00 19.00 20x20”... 20.50 23.50 

14x14”... 16.00 19.00 22x22”... 22.50 25.50 

16x16”... 18.00 21.00 24x24”... 25.00 .00 
Common Timbers, 12x12” 


34 to 40’. ry p24 tg 00 %2to 80’.$44.00 $47.00 
42 to 50’. 82 to 90’. 57.00 59.00 
52 to 60’. 92 to 100’. 66.00 69.00 
62 to 70’. 


WESTERN HEMLOCK— 


Boards, S1S or Shiplap 
oot 1 = 


a. & 3”. $18.0 00 sid. 90 146 1% 
1.00 - $13.00 $10.00 


8:50 > ane 14.00 11.00 
9.50 x 8&i0 14.50 11.50 
10.00 x12 15.00 12.00 

14%x2&3. 16.50 13.50 


1x12”.... 138.0 
RED CEDAR— 


Common Boards and Shiplap 


-<- 50 $9.50 1x10”....$14.00 $11.00 
ry v4 + - 1x12”.... 14.50 8.50 


1x4” 


Flume Stock 
No.1 Sel. 


com, 
$15.00 $18.00 1x12”.... 17.00 22.00 
$16.00 19.00 1x10”....$17.00 $22.00 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 12.—Eastern prices, f. 0. b. 
mill, are: 
RiTE-GRADE INSPECTED 


4 Bundles 5 Bundles 
Extra stars, 6/2 $1.99@2.03 $2.50@2.55 
Extra stars, 5/2 2.27 2.85 


Extra clears 2. 3.15 
Perfects, 5/2 2.93 3.65 
Eurekas 2. aoe 
Perfections se Saas 
ORDINARY STOCK, First Grapes 
Extra stars, 6/2.....6.. * 95 $2.45 
Extra stars, 5/2. oo 220 2.80 
Extra clears .... -. 2.44@2.48 3.05 @3.10 
Perfects, 5/2.... -. 2.85 3.55 
Eurekas -. 2.65@2.75 Pe Fe 
Perfections 3.85@3.40 <neehs 
OrpINARY Stock, SECOND GRADES 
Common stars, 6/2 $ .55@ .63 $ ‘ee -” 
Common stars, 5/2 638@ .71 80@ . 
Common clears a 20@1.28 43 50@1. 80 
BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK 
(United States Exchange) 
Per Square PerM. 
5 $3.80 
Perfections si 
XX 5/2, 16... 
XX eurekas 
XX perfections 
OLD PAcK, OLD GRADE 





1.95 





Per M. Per M. 
Stars.......$2.40@2.45 Clears $2.95@3.00 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN. LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 16.—The following prices 
for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported today: 


Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Pri 
Flooring 
1x4” eS 2 ev v. & 


So 
No. 2 and better clear 5.00 


5gx4” ue 2 and better... age 
1x4” No. 2 and better... 33. 00 
No. 3 6.00 


Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 and better.... 31.00 25.00 
No. 3 28.00 23.50 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
153 OOO FO". .6cciccc ve ee 9.50 
ix 10.00 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
226”, 19 and 16? oc0c00 -. 12.50 10.00 
Plank and Small Timbers 
4x 4”, 12 to 16’, 17.00 
3x12”, 12 to 16’, S48 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
Gx”, SE8...... aee 


[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 16.—Fir prices today 
f. o. b. mill are as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 3 
Slash Grain Flooring 


1x4” No. clear and better 
No. clear 
1x6” No. 
No. clear 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1¥% No. 2 clear and better 
Finish 
No. 2 clear and better.... 
Ceiling 
54x4” No. 2 clear and better 
No. 3 clear 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better 
No. 3 clear 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better 
No. 3 clear 
Miscellaneous Items 


Dimension, off Rail B list 


Small timbers, off Rail B list 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list 
Fir logs, $20; $14; $10. 
Fir lath, per thousand, dry and green, $5.50. 
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WESTERN PINE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 16.—The following are 
. o. b. mill prices: 

No. 3 
$16.00 
17.00 
19.50 
21.50 
20.50 


ix 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’ 
16’ 


ix 6”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’ 

16’ 
lx 8”, 
1x10”, 
1x12”, 


10 to 20’ 
10 to 20’ 
10 and 20’ 
12 and 18’ 

16’ 


Bédbetter “COC” 
Ix 4,6 & 8”, 10’ and longer. = re $82.00 $61.00 
86.00 65.00 
70.00 
75.00 


73.00 
75.00 


92.00 
97.00 


90.00 
92.00 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 16.—The following are 

prices prevailing here today: 


Finish, 1x12 
1x4 to 1x10 
Bevel siding, 4x4 
14x6 


1x13” and wider 
5/4 & 6/4x4” & wider, 10’ 
& longer 


8/4 and wider :. 97.00 


Factory stock, 4% 


214 
Common rough dimension 
Box lumber, green 
air dried 





MAPLE FLOORING 


The following are current prices on maple floor- 
ing f. o. b. Cadillac, Mich., basis: 


Face 
3/8 x1% 


No.1 


Factory 
Sicann 
15.00 
18.00 
Poy 


2.00 
25.00 
27.00 


/16x2%4 
13/16x3 4” 
17/16x2\4” 


17/16x3\4” 75.90 


OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 14.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati basis, obtained during 
week ended Nov. 5: 
ws Ws #”x %”"x %”x 

Son 2%” 1%” 2° 
+ Oe 27 oe - nen. 
38 7248 


Clr. qtd. 


No, 2 common... ..... 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 15.—The following are 
average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


Rep Cypress— 4/4 5/446/4 8/4 


ber 


Shop 55 “To 
No. 1 com. ran. widths 37 
No. 2 com. ran. widths 26 $2 


YeLLow CyPRESS— 
105 $100@110 
80 85@ 90 <4 
60@ 65 
40 42 


28 30 





For Editorial Review of Market Conditions See Page 35 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 14.—Nearly all north- 
ern pine mills shut down last week. They are 
carrying into the winter smaller and better bal- 
anced stocks than the prospect last summer 
promised. Due to price concessions on lower 
grades, they have been able to move a good 
deal of the surplus, and tho uppers are really 
below normal, common boards are not so greatly 
in excess. Dimension is running low, especially 
in short lengths, and prices are firmer. Retail 
yard trade has dropped off and there is not 
much industrial buying. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 16.—The northern pine 
market is especially firm in upper grades, but 
activity appears to have declined somewhat in 
the last week or two. The approach of winter 
makes the buyers cautious. In lower grades the 
demand continues small. Box manufacturers 
are a little busier but new orders are few. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 15.—Demand 
is not as active as a week ago but it is generally 
characterized by wholesalers as_ seasonable. 
Most yards have received their final consign- 
ments for the season by vessel, and reports in- 
dicate a shortage of more than usual propor- 
tions in yard supplies. Prices are holding firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 16.—As fewer mills are 
running, dimension is fairly firm, tho there is 
some price cutting even yet. Business is slightly 
improved. Frames are not as active as other 
dimension stock. Prices: 8 to 15 feet, 8-inch, 
$42; 99-inch, $43; 8-foot, 10-inch, $43; 12 foot, 
$45. Random prices are unsettled. Probably 
the market is slightly weaker. Prices current: 
Provincial, 2x3, 2x4, $31 to $33; 2x6, 2x7, $30 to 
$33; 2x8, $37 to $38; 2x10, $40 to $42; Maine, 2x3 
to 2x7, $33 to $36; 2x8, $40; 2x10, $43 to $45. In 
boards the tone is much firmer. Prices: Cover- 
ing, 5 inches and up, $32 to $35; matched, clipped, 


$34 to $35 
WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 14.—Producers are 
moving very slowly in their winter logging opera- 
tions and some have no plans yet to amount 
to anything. They are disposed to wait until 
demand approaches normal and old stocks are 
sold. Retailers have few posts on hand but 
are not buying, and the utility corporations are 
not in position to do much in the pole market. 


There are also ties on hand to meet expected 
railroad demand for several months to come. 
Few camps are operating and there is much sur- 
plus labor, wages accordingly being low. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 16.—Tho the volume of business 
offered in this territory continues restricted, the 
hardwood market is strong, both on the northern 
and southern woods, with additional advances 
noted on several items. Inquiries are many, but 
distributers believe that no noteworthy expan- 
sion of the market can be expected before the 
turn of the year, when, however, they look for 
great activity. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 14.—There is an im- 
proved demand for northern hardwood and 
upper grades are stronger. Some manufacturers, 
especially. in the sash and door line, have been 
buying in normal quantities to meet their wants 
for the next few weeks. Box business has shown 
up better and surplus stocks of low grades have 
been much reduced. Some improvement is noted 
in the call from furniture makers. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 15:—Hardwood handlers 
here are experiencing the usual rush to buy on 
a rising market, and having considerable diffi- 
culty in filling orders. Oak is scarce and steadily 
rising and red gum is showing more strength 
every day. Demand for these two woods is 
heaviest. Other hardwoods also are feeling the 
effect of the greater demand. Hickory, however, 
continues stagnant, most former users appar- 
ently having found elm and pecan satisfactory 
substitutes. Furniture factory buyers are among 
the most active and a good offering of factory 
stock does not last long. The demand for com- 
mon hardwoods also remains good, tho it runs 
uneven. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 15.—The market for hard- 
woods is not so active as it has been lately. 
However, prices are being maintained or ad- 
vanced all along the line. Within the last thirty 
days these advances have been brought about: 
Quartered white oak, $10; plain oak, $5 to $10 
on both No. 1 common and FAS; red gum, fully 
$10; sap gum, No. 2 common, $2; No. 1 common, 
$3 to $5, and FAS, $3 to $5. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 16.—Hardwoods show con- 
siderable strength and the activity is greater 
than a few weeks ago. Oak flooring has had 


another advance and demand is reported good. 
There is too much stock remaining in the hands 
of wholesalers to permit of a runaway market. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 16.—Demand continues 
dull. There is a slight improvement noted in 
demand for finish from the hardwoods yards, 
and from the furniture and: piano people, but 
otherwise demand is positively dull. The mar- 
ket is fairly firm. A healthy feature of the mar- 
ket is the strengthening of common grades. 
More are buying No. 1 stock in place of FAS. 
Prices: FAS, inch, quartered white, $150 to $160; 
plain white oak, $120 to $130; poplar, $125 to 
$130; red birch, $145 to $155; sap, $120 to $125; 
beech, $75 to $85; white ash, $105 to $110; bass- 
wood, $95 to $109; maple, $90 to $100. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 14.—The hardwoods ap- 
pear to have retained all of the gains made of 
late, both with respect to prices and the extent 
of the movement. It seems reasonably certain 
that the foreign business is on the eve of a pro- 
longed growth, holdings on the other side hav- 
ing been depleted. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 14.—Strength is the 
chief feature of the hardwood trade. Buying on 
the part of factories is increasing to a marked 
degree. Concerns making boxes, implements, 
furniture and pianos are the best customers. 
Retailers are also buying rather liberally. 
Scarcity of higher grades switches demand to 
medium and lower grades. Retail stocks are 
only fair in most sections. Prices at the Ohio 
River. for oak are: 

No.1 No.2 No.8 
- com. com. 
Quartered $50 


43 $20 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 15.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is not quite so active as it was last week. 
Prices are firm. Scarcity of stocks is the prin- 
cipal reason for the raising of quotations, which 
discourages buying. Production still is low. 


HEMLOCK 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 15.—Buying is 
fully up to expectations for this season, but 
building is less active. Only supplies required 
for immediate use are being sought. Prices are 
firmer than they were a few weeks ago. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 16.—There is a slightly 
improved demand for hemlock boards and much 
more firmness in the market, tho prices have not 
advanced. The eastern clipped, 10 to 16 feet, 
sell at $31 up, sometimes at $32, and the random 
sell readily at $30. And there is a slightly 
firmer tone in other hemlock. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 12.—Yard business is dull, 
California trade has slackened to some extent, 
and the offshore movement continues rather 
brisk. The Douglas fir situation is practically 
unchanged, save for a softer tone in uppers gen- 
erally, with car siding exceptionally strong. 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 12.—The demand 
for fir is holding up well, with prices unchanged. 
Yards are pretty well stocked again. Retail 
yards around San Francisco Bay are doing a 
fairly good business. Los Angeles is consum- 
ing large quantities of lumber. Mills in Oregon 
and Washington are sold ahead and commission 
men here find it harder to get orders filled. 
Clears are very scarce, with prices stiff. Com- 
mons are pretty firm. Vertical grain flooring 
is still quoted at $15 over Rail B list for Nos. 
1 and 2 and $6 over for No. 3. Cargo prices on 
rough common are $20 base, San Francisco, and 
$21.50 base, San Pedro. 


Chicago, Nov. 16.—Local distributers report a 
slight drop in demand during the last week, and 
attribute this to the approach of the inventory 
season and to the likelihood of lower freight 
rates very shortly. Prices as a whole remain un- 
changed, and as the transit cars which were put 
out some weeks ago in anticipation of a railroad 
strike are being rapidly cleaned up, the situa- 
tion is strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 15.—The demand for 
fir is small but steady and the firmness of prices 
is a feattre of the market. The demand still 
runs strongly to uppers, but of late there has 
been a growing interest in car siding, owing to 
its scarcity in southern pine. Stocks at the mills 
are low and the same can be said of the stocks 
in the yards in this territory, 
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Severe Tests Show 


Pyro-Non Reliable 
As Fire Retardent 











be 


» Ohio, April 16, 1920. = 





Gentlemen: 


In answer to your inquiry, I would 
state that in my experience of more 
than ten years with Pyro-Non paint, 
I am free to say that it has proven to 
me that it will prevent the ignition and 
travel of flames on the woodwork to 
which applied, to a degree that in- 
variably means the saving of the 
property. 


I have given this material some very 
severe tests where buildings of similar 
construction painted with ordinary 
paint were destroyed, whereas the 
structure painted with Pyro-Non paint, 
while charred, remained intact without 
undue spread of flames. 


In actual use the paint has saved 
buildings which were subjected to fire, 
and I can thoroly recommend it for 
use where paint is required either in- 
side or outside, as its effects are prac- 


tically permanent. ... 
a (Name upon shia ¥ 











The writer of this letter is a 
supervisor of fire protection for 
a large eastern railroad. You 
have his own word for it that 
what he says in his letter is 
based on ten years of experi- 
ence with 


DYRO-NeN 


TRADE MARK 


FIRE RETARDENT PAINT 


He has made severe tests with 
Pyro-Non and he has seen build- 
ings subjected to fire saved by 
Pyro-Non. In other words he is 
in a position “to know what he is 
talking about” when he says, “its 
effects are practically permanent.” 


If you would protect your saw- 
mill or planing mill from fire, you 
can’t do better than to paint them 
with Pyro-Non. Write for circu- 
lars describing how Pyro-Non pro- 
duces its Fire Retardent action. 


Pyro-Non Paint Co. 


Incorporated 
505 Driggs Avenue, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Woodward-Wight Co., Ltd., - + New Orleans, La. 
Edgewater Lumber & ‘Supply Co., . 
Pyro-Non Paint Co., Inc., 208 North Wells St., Chicago, Il 
K.M. Supply Company, 123 West 8th. St., Kansas City, Mo. 











WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 16.—There has been no note- 
worthy change in the western pine market, the 
feature being the difficulty that is experienced by 
buyers in placing orders for most thicknesses of 
shop and practically all upper grade items. Tho 
demand remains restricted, there are many in- 
quiries afield which indicate that large require- 
ments exist. 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 12.—There are con- 
tinued inquiries for white and sugar pine, with 
a lot of stuff moving in the aggregate, but orders 
are not so large as they were before the recent 
advances. Yards stock are in largest demand. 
Clears are scarce as a rule, and there is a short- 
age of No. 1 and 2 shop. The cutting season has 
been prolonged at some mills by fine fall weather, 
but stocks are diminishing. The season’s cut 
will be considerably less than last year’s. Shop 
lumber is being firmly held. Sash and door 
manufacturers in the Mississippi River district 
made purchases before the advances. A num- 
ber of mills have made advances on upper 
grades, effective in November, but there is no 
stable price. No. 2 shop, 6/4, sells at $40 to $50 
at mill. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 15.—Demand for shop 
lumber is steady and the mills have no trouble 
about prices when they can agree to make 
prompt shipments. Demand for other items is 


only fair just at present. A few transit cars of: 


commons meet a ready sale. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Nov. 16.—There has been a quicken- 
ing in the redwood ‘trade during the last week 
or ten days, extending into both retail and 
industrial channels, tho particularly into the 
former. Tho slightly increased, industrial busi- 
ness remains slow, and distributers do not expect 
much improvement in this respect until after 
the. new. year.. Tho redwood prices have been 
advanced about $5 on the Coast, this advance 
has not yet reached this section, but it is ex- 
pected to do'so shortly. 





San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 12.—The redwood 
market is very strong, with continued active 
buying thruout California. The heavy sales dur- 
ing the last month have reduced mill stocks and 
dry clears are very scarce. There were recent 
advances of $5 on clear, $2 on construction and 
$1 on common. Mills are rushing production but 
will not be able to improve their assortments 
for months. Eastern orders are being taken care 
of pretty well and the demand is unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 15.—Demand for finish 
and molding remains very good, but there has 
been a slight falling off in the demand for sid- 
ing. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 16.—Roofers are more 
active and have advanced. The 6-inch sell at 
$33.50 to $35. There is improvement in demand. 
Demand for rough edge has materially improved, 
and the price has greatly advanced, ranging for 
the 4/4 under 12 inches $60 upward. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 14.—A slight falling off 
in the buying of North Carolina pine has taken 
place of late. Values rule considerably above 
the low prices, with box grades as high as $25 
and framing up to $27 or even more. Mills are 
sufficiently encouraged to increase their output 
and the distribution continues active enough to 
prevent accumulations of consequence. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 16.—The mills are holding 
their prices firm, altho scarcely any buying is 
being done, extept in mixed carlots. For 6-inch 
roofers the mills are asking $32, but sales are 
being made by some wholesalers at $31. Retail- 
ers will buy stocks only as they need them. 
The demand for box lumber is still extremely 


small. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 16.—The southern pine market 
in this section is quieter. Mill representatives 
complain of lack of business, but wholesalers 
who acquired stocks of lumber before the re- 
cent price advances reached their peak for the 
season, report a very good trade, due to the 
lower prices which they are enabled to offer. 
Generally, the market remains fair, and prices 
remain firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 15.—The volume of 
business in southern pine has declined consider- 
ably in the last two weeks. However, there are 
orders enough on hand to keep the mills busy for 
a considerable time. In fact, some mills have 
been turning back orders and some sales agents 
have been refusing business that could not be 
handled out of stock. Prices still are very firm 
on practically all items. Dimension is about the 
only item that has shown any tendency toward 
softness. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 15.—Buying of southern 
Pine stopped rather abruptly last week, and 
there has been but little improvement. Upper 
grades suffered more than the lower. The con- 
dition is regarded as temporary, however. Prices 
are being well maintained. 





New Orleans, La., Nov. 14.—Bookings regis- 
tered further decline for the week, falling below 
current production. Shipments also underwent 
a slight decline, but continue to lead both cut 
and orders. While quotations are said to be 
well held on the wanted items in scarce supply 
at mills, it appears that the price advance has 
been checked temporarily. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 16.—Business here is de- 
cidedly quiet. This is largely if not almost 
wholly due, it is thought here, to continued 


, advances in prices. Certainly retailers will not 


buy any more than they have to. No. 2 com- 
mon is showing increased sales and prices for 
it are advanced. The 6-inch-sells at $33.50 to 
$35. Prices: Flooring 1x4, A rift, $75 to $86; 
B rift, $73 to $82; C rift, $57 to $66; B&better 
flat, $59.50 to $68; partition, B&better, $58.50 to 
$67. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 16.—Business in southern 
pine has been smaller of late. Millmen say that 
advances were justified and that the market is 
likely to go still higher, but buyers believe that 
in such case it will result in the decline of build- 
ing operations. The industrial demand is still 
below normal. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 15.—The southern pine 
market is not so strong as it was, prices shading 
off under a decreased demand. Mills revised 
their figures upward too fast for the trade to 
follow. The near approach of bad weather has 
retarded business. Local strikes in the building 
trades also have an adverse effect. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 14.—By local report 
the cypress market remains almost precisely as 
it was, prices firmly held at unchanged levels, 
production steady, and demand well distributed 
over the list. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 15.—Within the last few 
weeks there has been an appreciable increase in 
demand for shop cypress of Gulf coast manu- 
facture. Finish, however, is not in such good 
demand. The native Arkansas and Missouri 
stock is not selling so well, altho the market has 
increased $2 or $8 on common grades and shop, 
and $4 on selects. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 15.—The cypress mar- 
ket here lacks any distinctive features. Demand 
is mostly for mixed cars and prices continue 
firm. Owing to the limited buying for the last 
eighteen months few yards have much stock on 
hand. 





Baltimore, Md., Nov. 14.—Cypress is in fairly 
good request at prices that show an upward 
tendency. Considerable progress has been made 
in the direction of distributing the rather liberal 
stocks on hand last summer. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 16.—Cypress continues to 
sell well here. The tone of the market is very 
firm. The demand for finish especially features 
the market. Both manufacturing consumers and 
retailers are buying. Prices: FAS, 4/4, $100 to 
$106; 8/4, $112 to $119; selects, 4/4, $80 to $86; 
8/4, $97 to $103; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 8/4, $73 
to $78. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 16.—Cypress shows little 
activity, as buyers feel that building will not be 
active in the next few weeks. A little mixed- 
car business is being done in lumber for interior 
finish. The market is showing firmness in the 
better grades. 
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SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 12.—Slight declines in red 
cedar shingles are laid to the fact that whole- 
salers are cleaning up the tail-end of their 
transits. Mills are running on logs at $20 to $22, 
with the result that some of the largest operators 
have taken their stocks off the market. 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 12.—The demand 
for red cedar shingles is rather quiet, with prices 
about $3.75 for *A*, San Francisco. With transit 
cars out of the way, it is expected that prices 
will stabilize. Redwood shingles are in fair de- 
mand at about $4.25 for No. 1 clear, San Fran- 
cisco. Fir lath are in good demand 
fornia, with rail shipments $8.25, San Francisco, 
and water shipments, $8. There is a fair eastern 
demand for white pine lath. 


Chicago, Nov. 16.—Shingles are not in very 
big demand at this time, and the stock situa- 
tion is easier. Red cedars bring the follow- 
ing prices, delivered Chicago: Clears, $4.56; 
stars, $3.93; British Columbia XXXXX, $5.31. 
There has been a recent falling off in the de- 
mand for lath, but it is still fair. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 15.—Prices here have 
shown practically no change in the last week, 
tho clears show greater firmness. There are not 
so many transits being offered. Buyers show no 
eagerness to place mill orders. Demand for sid- 
ing continues good, but has not been heavy 
enough to cause any movement in prices. Lath 
are scarcer than ever and the price paid for 
southern pine depends on who has them to sell. 
Some cypress mills are refusing straight car 
orders for lath and are holding firm at $9.45 for 
No. 1 and $7.45 for No. 2. Prices also are firm 
on fir and white pine lath. 





New Orleans, La., Nov. 14.—No change is re- 
ported either in price or volume of demand, in 
so far as the cypress product is concerned. Con- 
tinued fair request for pine lath is noted, but 
the total bookings are said to be somewhat under 
the preceding week’s mark. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 14.—Wholesale prices 
here show quite a range, some concerns making 
new low prices while others are attempting to 
check a decline, predicting that higher prices 
will come soon as a result of mills’ shutting 
down. Trade is very quiet and most of the or- 
ders reaching here come from points well to the 
east and south. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 16.—Lath have quieted 
down in demand greatly and prices are very un- 
certain: 1%-inch, $8 to $8.50; 15g-inch, $9 to 
$9.50. The demand for shingles has dropped 
slightly. The best British Columbias may be 
had for $6 and less, and whites are selling here, 
extras, $5.25 to $6; clears, $4.50 to $5.25.- Clap- 
boards are quiet and very firm, 4-foot extras, 
spruce, $120; clears, $115. Furring is slightly 
firmer, 2-inch, $32.50 to $34, tho there is not 
much interest in it. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 16.—A further decline in 
shingle prices has taken place and they are now 
down about 80 cents from the maximum of a 
few weeks ago. Extra clears are quoted at 
$4.79 and stars at $4.12. The decline has fright- 
ened away the retailers. 





Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 14.—Further weakness 
in shingles has developed, due to lack of buying 
and the likelihood of reduced freight rates. Red 
cedar clears are selling around $4.65 to $4.75 
and stars around $3.90 to $4.10. The lath trade 
is showing some signs of a let-up, especially in 


pine. Chestnut lath continue firm. 
COOPERAGE 
Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 16.—The feature of the 


slack cooperage market is the greater strength 
manifested lately in staves, which have had a 
big advance, because of light production. A 
great many inquiries have been received from 
coopers, but they are all anxious to get covered 
at the old price. There is little doing in the 
making of flour barrels. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 12.—The California 
Pine box shook demand quieted down after the 
close of the grape box season. Orange shook is 
beginning to move. A good many canners have 
come into the market. Hawaiian pineapple can- 
ners have placed some large orders. Prices on 
shook are advancing to keep pace with the in- 
creased cost of box lumber. 


in Cali- - 


HELP IN MARKETING FARM TIMBERS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 1,210 prepared by Wilbur R. Mattoon 
and William H. Barrows, forest examiners, en- 
titled ‘‘Measuring and Marketing Farm Tim- 
ber.’’? This is one of the contributions of the 
Forest Service in an effort to inform the farm 
woodland owner in order that he may not be 
at a disadvantage in estimating and selling his 
timber and forest products. 

The bulletin contains much useful and valu- 
able information, none of which is news to the 
experienced lumberman, but all of which should 
be helpful to the farmer who owns either small 
or large tracts of timber. It covers grading, 
sealing, estimating standing timber, discusses 
the principal wood products and their uses. The 
woodland owner is instructed under these and 
various other heads. Markets and prices, mar- 
keting costs ete. likewise are gone into. 

The uninitiated are instructed on when to sell, 
how to sell, selling by log scale, selling by count, 
selling by lumber tally. A sample timber sale 
contract is given. The owner of the small port- 
able sawmill likewise is instructed, the authors 
of the bulletin pointing out that practically all 
that is said about marketing of lumber by the 
farmer applies to the small sawmill man. Co- 
operation in marketing likewise is discussed. 

The woodland owner is told how to make a 
homemade diameter measure where he does not 
have calipers, and also is instructed in the mak- 
ing of a height measure. Approved log rules 
are stated. In fact, the entire subject is out- 
lined in language the average woodland owner 
should have no trouble in understanding. 

In order to help the farmer who wishes to mar- 
ket crossties the bulletin includes specifications 
promulgated by the Railroad Administration 
during the period of Federal control, ‘‘ because 
of its very general use by the railroads of the 
country and the widespread demand for infor- 
mation on the subject.’’ 


This bulletin is intended to supersede Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 715, dealing with the same general 
subject and issued some time ago. Reference is 
given to various other farmers’ bulletins dealing 
with different phases of the woodland problem. 


It concludes with the following suggestions 
under the caption ‘‘ Practical Helps in Market- 
ing:’? 


1. Find out from as many sawmills and wood- 
using industries as possible what prices they offer 
for various wood products. in order that advan- 
tage may be taken of the best market. This ap- 
— to sales requiring shipment as well as to local 
sales. 


2. Before selling inquire from neighbors who 
have recently disposed of their timber and use their 
experience as a guide. Consult your county agent. 
Failure to do this has resulted in many instances 
in not getting the full value of the product. 


3. Thoroly investigate all local timber require- 
ments and prices, since in many cases local mar- 
kets pay better prices than outside markets because 
of the saving of transportation charges. 


4, Advertise in the papers and otherwise secure 
competition among outside purchasers. The ex- 
pense will be small and outside buyers will learn 
of chances to bid on timber in competition with 
local buyers. 


5. Secure bids whenever practicable both by the 
lump and by log scale measure. A choice is thus 
offered and the more profitable form of bid can be 
accepted. 


6. Consider the responsibility of the prospective 
purchaser before making the sale, in order to avoid 
slow payment, costly collections and losses. 


7. Prior to making sales secure at least a fairly 
good estimate of the amount and value of the ma- 
terial for sale. Persons acquainted with the busi- 
ness of measuring or estimating timber can usually 
be found in every region where timber has been 
handled in the past. 


8. Market the higher grades of timber instead 
of using them on the farm for purposes for which 
cheaper material will prove as serviceable. This 
should be done in many cases even if it makes 
necessary the purchasing and hauling of lower 
priced lumber to the farm. Markets which pay 
good prices usually buy on grade and inspect closely. 


9. Remember that standing timber does not 
deteriorate S| nor do the uses of wood change 
greatly within a few years. The owner, therefore, 
is not forced to place his product on the market 
regardless of market conditions. 


10. Use a written timber sale agreement in sell- 
ing farm timber, particularly where the cutting is 
done by the purchaser. 





When You Buy a Belt— 
Buy a Gandy Belt 


Folding the yards and yards 
of duck that is to become a 
Gandy Belt is an operation re- 
quiring careful adjustment to 
insure accuracy, exact lapping 


of the plies and to avoid the 
danger of hollow edges. 


It is the conscientious care 
and the thorough workman- 
ship which are put into this, as 
well as every other step in the 
manufacture of a Gandy Belt, 
that makes it stand up best in 
day-iri and day-out hard usage. 


Since 1880, Gandy (the origi- 
nal stitched cotton duck belt) has 
been manufactured to give real 
service. Since 1880 Gandy Belts 
have been giving real service for 
both driving and conveying in 
lumber camps and allied indus- 
tries, under cover or exposed to 
the elements. 


There is only one Gandy. Be 
sure it has the green edge, the 
Gandy name and the Gandy 
trade mark. Then you get a de- 
pendable belt. 











THE GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OF FICE AND FACTORY 
740 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 









NEW YORK; 36 WARREN STREET 
CHICAGO: 549 WEST WASHINGTON ST. 


ANDY 


STITCHED COTTON DUCK 


- BELT - 
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Logging Profits 


in mountainous work have always 
been subject to wide variation on 
account of the great risk accom- 
panying such work. The enor- 
mous losses in horse flesh have 
been practically eliminated thru 
the use of the 


Barienger 


Brake 


We could tell you of 
several concerns who 
since installing thisbrake 
have not lost a horse 
but have increased their 
capacity by at least 50%. 

Can be mounted on wheels 

or runners, making it ap- 

plicable to uphill logging 
\\ 9 in all parts of the country, 
\ 
' Write for illustrated 


booklet and full 
\ particulars now. 


No 
ni Ryther & 
(he P e 
~ ringle 
. - Co. 


Carthage, 
New York 




















RETURNS FROM EUROPEAN TRIP 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 15.—Fear of German 
competition has practically paralyzed the lumber 
industry in Sweden, said A. J. Rydell, president of 
the North Side Sash & Door Co., of this city, who 
has just returned from a four months’ vacation trip 


to England and the continent. He toured in 
France, Germany and the Scandinavian countries. 

“T was abroad for, pleasure and trying to forget 
business,” said Mr. Rydell, “but I was informed in 
Sweden that practically all the lumber mills were 
down. Germany with her low exchange rate can 
undersell anybody, and the Swedish manufacturers 
know it is useless under the present conditions to 
try to compete. I saw no building going on in 
Germany, and very little in France, except in some 
of the devastated areas. There was said to be 
quite a bit of it going on in the smaller cities of 
England. Business abroad generally seems very 
dull, owing to the difficult credit situation and the 
burden of high taxes.” 





All the interior finish plants at Duluth, Minn., 
are working to their capacities on orders for mill- 
work that have been placed by contractors engaged 
on schools and other public buildings over the dis- 
trict, and also upon filling bills of materials re- 
quired for the erection of small houses. An official 
of the Scott-Graff Lumber Co. reported that his com- 
pany’s sawmill and interior finish plant had suffi- 
cient orders in hand to insure normal operations 
for some time ahead. Robert E. Carroll, manager 
of the Duluth Lumber Co., said that his company’s 
interior finish plant had been busy for some time 
on a varied type of work. No changes in prices 
have been made during the last few weeks. 


The number of inquiries being received by the 
St. Louis (Mo.) planing mills has fallen off con- 
siderably. ‘This is‘due to the fact that prospective 
builders are holding off their operations pending 
result of the conference between the master build- 
ers and the building trades unions, which is ex- 
pected to result in a reduction in wages. This 
reduction is likely to be from $1.25 an hour to $1 
an hour. 


Sash and door men at Merrill, Wis., credit the 
present excellent supply of orders to three factors. 





its possibilities. 
in the least. 


103 Spencer Ave. 





Robewds 





STRONG DURABLE BEAUTIFUL 


is profitably distributed by established deal- 
ers—because of the manufacturer's co- 
operative merchandising service—prompt 
shipments—rigidly guarded uniform qual- 
ity—and reasonable dealer’s price. 


Let us tell you more about Ideal Board and 
You will not ke obligated 


ROBERDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Marion, Ind. 








The first is the rapid advances in the price of west- 
ern pine, which buyers of sash and doors realize 
will reflect themselves in the cost of these products, 
These advances must be reckoned by the sash and 
door industry, which finds that each new order of 
raw material is costing slightly more than the one 
before, and that the western lumber is steadily 
rising in its price. The second factor is that ware- 
houses have been allowed to become empty, par- 
ticularly those of the jobber and he is finding it 
policy to buy now. Another factor is the steady 
demand for sash and doors on the part of the public. 
The fact that inventory period is just a short way 
ahead has little apparent effect on the sash and 
door business here. 


The Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) market 
shows somewhat increased activity in storm sash 
and doors because of cold weather. Factories have 
quite a good line of special work orders on hand to 
get out for city residences, but not very much new 
work is coming in, and a rather quiet winter is 
looked for. Country buying is almost at a stand- 
still. Farmers as a rule have no money for im- 
provements and are trying to meet old obligations 
rather than incur new ones. 


There is a fairly steady demand for millwork, 
including doors and sash, in Columbus and central 
Ohio. Mills are still working with a full force 
and some of them have a considerable volume of 
orders ahead. The favorable weather has stim- 
ulated building operations and many dwellings are 
being erected. Prices are firmer all along the line, 
and the tendency is toward higher levels. Build- 
ers profess to see a good demand for the next 
forty-five days, as many structures are being en- 
closed for finishing during the winter. Supplies 
are generally adequate, but some scarcity is appear- 
ing in certain items. 


Planing mills in Omaha, Neb., are busy at present 
—more active in fact than they have been for some 
time. The operators are feeling fairly good, tho 
collections are still somewhat slow. They are busy 
turning out finishing work for the many homes built 
in Omaha during the spring, summer, and fall. 
Many of these homes were entirely finished during 
the summer, while others were rushed just far 
enough to get them under roof and then others 
were started, the idea of some of the larger 
builders being to get as many as possible under 
roof and plastered before freezing time, so that 
the interior finishing could be done in the winter. 
This is causing a demand for fine millwork, which 
is partly responsible for keeping the local mills 
humming. The usual fall and winter demand for 
storm doors and storm windows also is adding to 
the activity. 


Local demand at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
running so good this month that plants have found 
it necessary to do some night work. Prices con- 
tinue to advance, another increase having been put 
into effect Monday. Country trade is not so good. 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills find some decrease in the demand this month, 
because of the colder weather, but most plants 
report having had a fairly satisfactory fall season 
to date. Some of them state that they still have 
orders ahead, tho most of these are not of any 
large size. Material prices are unsettled. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are 
finding nothing in the situation to lessen their 
satisfaction over the results which their efforts 
bring. Calls for the products of factories are quite 
numerous, and the aggregate volume of business 
done remains impressive. Here and there expan- 
sions in facilities are in order, which speaks vol- 
umes for the state of the business. The latter is 
being done for the most part upon a basis that en- 
courages the sellers, with every prospect that the 
improvement will be continuous. Many orders are 
still being received from out of town, Baltimore’s 
position as a supply center being steadily strength- 
ened. Plans entertained for some time by the 
Morgan Millwork Co., sash and door jobber, to 
extend its facilities for doing business have now 
taken definite shape and application has been filed 
for a permit for the erection of a 3-story brick 
building in the rear of the present place. The pro- 
posed structure is to cost approximately $45,000. 


Sash and millwork plants at San Francisco, 
Calif., are busy with continued activity in building 
in the city and vicinity. Door factories in the 


Bay counties district are doing a good business and 
the prospects for the coming year are encouraging. 
Finished door factories connected with the white 
and sugar pine mills are making good outputs. 
Prices have been advanced recently two points by 
one of these factories. Sash and door cut stock is 
in fair demand. 
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TORONTO, ONT. 
[Concluded from Page 75] 


T. C. Warwick, retail lumber dealer, of Blenheim, 
Ont., has just returned from a three months’ trip 
to Great Britain and the Continent. During his 
trip he visited the battle fields of the Great War. 
He has returned much improved in health. 

Poisson Bros., of Ford, Ont., have opened up a 
new branch lumber yard at Tecumseh, Ont. E. C. 
Poisson, who is mayor of Ford, will be associated 
With Dr. M. Poisson in the management. 

John R. Booth, the veteran lumber operator of 
Ottawa, Ont., who is now ninety-four years of 
age, is spending his annual vacation in the woods, 
in the Mattawa district, where he is staying for 
one month. Last year he spent his holiday at the 
same place, and assisted in the logging operations. 

W. C. Carter, of the Fesserton Timber Co. (Ltd.), 
Toronto, is back from a business trip to British 
Columbia. The demand from the United States 
has picked up considerably. Stocks of common 
lumber at mill points, he says, are quite large, but 
clears and shop lumber are scarce. 

The Canadian Timber Co. (Ltd.), which was 
granted a charter recently with capital stock of 
$1,000,000, has secured the mills, logging equip- 
ment, camps, limits etc. of the Callender Saw Mills, 
the Tomiko Lumber Co., and the McNamara Lum- 
ber Co. It is operating several camps this winter. 
A. B. Gordon, Toronto, is president and general 
manager of the company ; C. W. Wilkinson, Toronto, 
vice president; and Duncan McLaren, Toronto, 
secretary-treasurer, 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 15.—Both demand for and prices of lower 
grades of shed stock continue to improve, and the 
higher grades are holding up well. Dimension, air 
dried boards and sap stain finish are becoming 
stronger, and such stock is not as easy to buy as it 
was a few weeks ago. Orders for sills and framing 
are more plentiful and numerous inquiries are out 
for all kinds of car material. Special timbers are 
in better demand, but most orders still carry heart 
specifications. The mills are well pleased with the 
outlook, as they feel that the market is more set- 
tled. 

The Major Sowers Sawmill Co., of Epley, Miss., 
which recently purchased several thousand acres of 
pine and hardwood timber from the Tallahalla 
Lumber Co., is clearing the ground for its new 
mill, which will be a heavy circular and band resaw. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Nov. 14.—There have been no price. changes in 
southern pine during the last week. A fair volume 
of business was booked. The upward trend of 
prices has stopped. Prices now offered will ap- 
proximate cost of production. The mills are expect- 
ing a sharp advance next spring. In other words, 
the market seems to be holding its own and demand 
is sufficient to take care of offerings. With better 
prices production among the small mills would in- 
crease very materially. Possibly present produc- 
tion would not exceed 15 percent of prewar normal, 
and under favorable market conditions could possi- 
bly be increased to 60 percent of prewar normal, 





RECENT PATENTS 


‘The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. B. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Conti- 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering: 


1,395,408. Lumber edging and matching ma- 
chine. Henry A. Gale, Fitchburg, Mass., assignor 
to Gale Box Machinery Co., West Fitchburg, Mass. 

1,395,468. Sand papering machine. Michael L. 
Beal, Pasadena, Calif, 

1,395,566. Planking clamp. Philip H. Fluhr, 
Nyack, N. Y. 

1,395,829. Wood block pavement. Harry G. 


Jennison, Toledo, Ohio. 





COMPANY CHANGES NAME 


Hopce, La., Nov. 14—Announcement has 
been made of the change of name of the Huie- 
Hodge Lumber Co. (Ltd.) to the Hodge-Hunt 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) This action was taken so 
as more nearly to represent the personnel of the 
actual stockholders. The Huie-Hodge Lumber 
Co. was. organized in 1900 and has been manu- 
facturing southern pine and hardwood lumber 
for nearly twenty-one years. It has a modern 
band mill at Hodge and its well manufactured 
products are known to many buyers. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates; 


25 cents a line for one week. : 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks, 

‘ht words of ordinary length make one 
Count in s 

¥ disp ineeet tae bending cam be of 
io p' = 
mitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received jater will be placed 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 





NOTICE 
When answering advertisements where key numbers are 
used, be sure to put on the right key and address. 
For example, 


Address “B. 223,’’ care American Lumberman. 
481 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell. 


Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell 
what you don’t want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your ad- 
vertisement in the Wanted and For Sale Department of 
the American Lumberman would be the messenger which 
would act for and bring you in touch with the Lumber 
World and allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





WE WANT A COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 


And office man thoroughly familiar with the retail lum- 
ber business. Prefer young married man not afraid of 
work, who can handle a large volume of business quickly 
and accurately, and one who can prepare comprehensive 
statements from our books when required. We are look- 
ing for a young man of unquestionable character and 
ability who wants to make a permanent connection with 
a going concern in a live little city of 6,500 people in 
Southern Michigan. Salary commensurate with demon- 
strated ability. 


Address “B. 1,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—RETAIL YARD MAN 
Do not reply to this ad unless you can answer ‘‘yes’”’ to 
these questions. Do you know something about mill- 
work, lumber, coal and building materials? Can you 
meet keen competitive methods? Are you a hustler? 
Can you meet contractors’ trade? Location Chicago sub- 
urb. Excellent schools. If you can qualify will pay 
good salary and five percent of net profits. 
Address “A. 44,"" care American Lumberman. 


BOX SHOOK SUPT. 
Wanted, competent man to take charge of shook mill 
operating on matched and plain shooks. Capacity 40 M 
feet per day. Party must be able to produce results in 
output at proper costs and have general knowledge as 
to upkeep of equipment. North Carolina pine used. 
Plant located near Norfolk, Va. Plenty of good colored 
help. Give experience and salary expected. 
dress “A. 43,’? care American Lumberman. 


EASTERN WHOLESALE CONCERN 
Having large and well established trade among re- 
tail yard trade in lumber and shingles is ready to make 
proposition to a progressive lumberman of considerable 
experience in the marketing end and preferably one 
who has had some experience on the mill end. Must 
be executive of the highest character. 

ddress “C. 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 








An advertisement in the wanted employment columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make your wants 
known and help you to secure a situation. We reach 
the people—advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN, 
481 8, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 








WANTED 
ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
By large wholesale sash and door house located in St. 


Louis. Applicants to be considered must have had sash 
and door experience, familiar with both office detail and 
selling and a capable correspondent. To the man who 
ean qualify, the position offers excellent opportunities 
at a good salary. Address giving age, experience, ref- 
erences, etc. (All applications will be considered in 


confidence. ) 
“B. 42,"’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MILLWORK FOREMAN 

Modern plant, located in Maryland. Employs 50. Large 
city, good working and living conditions. Manufaec- 
turing frames, sash, doors, stairwork, special detail 
work, etc., etc., require the services of a good A No. 1 
all around man to take entire charge, must be an expert 
in the line and not afraid of work; a permanent position 
and a real salary if you can. make good. All replies 
confidential. 


Address “B. 24," care American Lumberman. 


DETAIL DRAFTSMAN 
Capable of billing lumber in planing mill. State age, 
experience and references. 
Address care BOX NO. 155, Youngstown, 0O. 


WANTED 
Manager for a veneer cutting department. Young mar- 
ried man preferred, who has a fair idea of how to cut 
veneers and who understands working up northern hard- 
woods. Address “C. 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN WHO HAS HAD EXPERIENCE 
Laying out and piece billing windows and sash, both odd 
and stock work. 

ddress “©, 25,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT EXPERIENCED 
Male stenographer preferably with lumber experience; 
also able to transcribe from Dictaphone. Fine oppor- 
tunity with large lumber manufacturer in one of large 
west coast cities. State salary wanted and full details 
first reply. 

Address 














“C. 16,’? care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN FOR ILLINOIS 
One of the largest yellow pine manufacturers. will 
engage man who has made good selling yellow pine in 
Central Illinois. Unless you can show us your record 
in that territory entitles you to consideration, please 
don’t answer. ill consider a man able to start any- 
time between now and Jan. Ist. 
Address “B. 29,’ care American Lumberman. 








NOW IS THE TIME 


To advertise. We can help you sell Machinery, Engines 
and Boilers, Rails, Locomotives, Cars, Timber and Tim- 
berlands, Lumber, Shingles and Lath, Lumber Yards, 
Planing Mills, Factories, Woodworking Plants, Logging 
Equipment, Camp Supplies, Automobile Trucks, Horses 
and Mules, Wagons and Carts, Sawmills, Cutover Tim- 
berlands, Farms, Electric Equipment, Sash, Doors, Boxes, 
Crates, Hose, Pipes, Chains, Belting, etc. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 





SASH & DOOR FACTORY IN CHICAGO 
Wants a young man for general office work; must be 
familiar with the Universal Sash and Door list. Reply, 
stating age, experience and salary expected. 

Address “B. 37,’’ care American Lumbermar. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND BILLER 
Must be competent to list material, take measurements 
at buildings, billing into mill and detailing. Steady 
Position. State age and experience. High-grade mill. 
Address *““A. 35," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of small lumber mill in Porto Rico sawing native hard- 
woods. Prefer single man who speaks Spanish and is 
used to warm climate. In applying give references. 
CARIBBEAN LUMBER, INC., Salamanca, N. Y. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN 
As assistant estimator, pricing and order clerk, by large 
millwork concern. Plan listing not essential. Knowl- 
edge of Cost Book A desirable. Give references and sal- 
ary. SELDEN CYPRESS DOOR CO., Palatka, Fla. 


WIS. LUMBER MANUFACTURER 
Wants Assistant Managers for sales department; for 
jobbing department; for mill and logging: also manager 
retail yard; also expert accountant; also traffic manager. 
Address “S$. 30,’ care American Lumberman. 
CAPABLE SASH AND DOOR FOREMAN 
Wanted for new factory in Wisconsin. Must be a hus- 
tler and have a good record. Complete charge given to 

















right man. Would prefer a man who could invest from 
$1,000 to $5,000. 
Address “C. 7,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—GOOD OAK FLOORING GRADER 
Must have man with experience; able to grade 12 M. ft. 
per day back of endmatcher. Will pay $5.50 per day. 

MERCER FLOORING CO., Mercer, Pa. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Lumber accountant. Must be familiar with all tax 
matters. Supply former employers’ names. 

Address “B. 38,’ care American Lumberman. 


THINK WHAT IT MEANS 

Many thousands of people each week read the classified 
advertisements looking for employment, employees, lum- 
ber, shingles, timber and timber lands, business oppor- 
tunities, machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, etc. Alb 
ways looking for something—your advertisement in the 
wanted and for sale department would be seen by the 
very people you want to reach. Advertise now. 
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WANTED—EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN 
To assist in purchasing lumber and supplies for large 
lumber yard in Chicago, State age, experience, salary 
expected. 

Address “©, 45,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FULL CREW FOR HARDWOOD MILL 
Including sawyer, filer, setter, dogger, edgerman and 
trimmerman. State full particulars, age, experience 
and wages wanted a first letter. 

Address “B. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK 
Wanted man to bill out millwork from plans, location 
Chicago, position open any time between January and 
March ist. State age, experience and salary expected. 
Address “B. 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ANTED—A MANAGER 
For old established retail lumber yard in good Illinois 
town of 3000 population. Must be accurate in figures 
and capable of handling men in getting out deliveries 
and unloading cars promptly. State fully regarding ex- 
perience, age, if married or single, and salary expected. 
ddress ‘A. 7,’* care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 
In town of 8,000. Must be competent of estimating from 
blue prints. Competition very keen. Prefer a man that 
. i a small amount of stock. Location South 
lorida. 
Address “B. 5," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
And office man. One who can take entire charge of lum- 
ber and millwork office and is good accountant. State 
Salary wanted first letter. 

Address “T. 5,’* care American Lumberman. 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale Department when 
you want to sell anything used in the lumber industry. 
a LUMBERMAN, 481 8. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, 











WANTED eaan.y Gears 
REPRESENTATI 
In Minneapolis for West Coast concern. Must know the 
trade thoroughly, of clean cut reputation, to handle 
products of a thoroughly reliable West Coast manufac- 


urer. 
Address “B. 389,’" care American Lumberman. 





HELP WANTED—MALE 

Wanted, man with established trade to travel Florida 
selling pine and cypress. Address, stating age, refer- 
ences, compensation wanted, average monthly sales, 
and when can report. 

*“*‘WHOLESALER,”’ "care American Lumberman. 

HAVE AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
For man who can sell Yellow Pine at whc.esale in 
Central states. Give full details in first letter. All 
correspondence confidential. 

Address “©. 21,’° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
Must be high-class man to cover the state of Indiana. 
State experience, references and salary expected. 

ddress “B. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ENERGETIC COMMISSION MAN 
Well regarded with his trade and acquainted with coast 
fir, to handle well assorted stocks by established Pacific 
agg —, and manufacturing concern. 
Addre: ,”’ care American Lumberman. 


aNTED TRAVELING SALESMAN 
To sell a specialty line. Must be acquainted with the 
tm Coast, able to present in an attractive way a 
ood proposition. It needs patience, persistence and 
Spotl In answering give = = age, 
whether married or single and salary wanted 
Address “A. 33,’ care American Lumberman. 


WE HAVE AN OPENING FOR 
Two good young men who are experienced in the sale 
of lumber. Good salary to the right parties. 
BRADLEY, MILLER & COMPANY, Bay City, Mich. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 
Wanted, man with established trade to travel the Car- 
olinas and Virginia selling long leaf pine and cypress. 
Address, stating age, experience, contract wanted, aver- 
age sales, and when can report. 
“VIRGINIA CAROLINA,” care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN 
Willing worker with thorough knowledge and expe- 
rience in lumber and a agent flooring. Will be of- 
fered opportunity to make goo 
Address **O. 36,’ care yn Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
Having established trade with retail yards in Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, to handle special item for us on 
commission basis. 

Address ‘“‘G. X. B.,’’ care American Lumberman. 
YOUNG EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE MAN 
Familiar with Chicago trade to handle yellow pine sales. 

Excellent opportunity, salary and commission. 
Address “A. 40," care American Lumberman. 
































WANTED—SALESMAN 
To sell high-grade gulf red cypress on commission in 
Ohio, Indiana and Mich ligan 
Address “TY. 17," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A SALESMAN 
By Wholesaler. Give full details in first letter. 
Address “©. 20,”’ care American Lumberman, — 
WANTED—A SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 


For Illinois territory. 
ddress “C. 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—ABOUT JAN. 
Experienced sash and millwork iia for Indiana. 
Address “B. 40,"" care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 


Sawyer for left-hand band mill. Only high class man 
considered. Give age, if married, full list of references 
and when could report, in first letter. 

Address “0. 1,°° care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
A veneer lathe operator, man preferred who is used to 
cutting northern hardwoods. State experience and ref- 
erences. Address ‘‘C. 26,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 
When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, new 
or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, electrical 
machinery, Jocomotives, cars, rails, business opportunity, 
timber and timber lands, or anything used in the lum- 
ber industry. You can get it at a small cost by adver- 
tising in the ‘‘Want-Columns’’ of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED—NORTHERN CONNECTION. 


A high-class lumberman, located in New Orleans, is 
open for a proposition to represent a northern buyer 
of both yellow pine and hardwoods for export and in- 
terior trade. Favorably acquainted with practically all 
southern mills and therefore in position to make such 
a connection a profitable one. Highest references. 
Address “C. 40,’’ care American Limberman. 





WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER, ASST. MGR., 
Office manager or sales manager of yellow pine plant 
where living conditions are good. Am 45, good moral 
habits, energetic with activity of twenty- ve. Over 
twenty years’ experience in the manufacture of yellow 
pine; from tree to market. Also have about three years’ 
experience in hard . Can furnish best of references. 
Am employed as assistant manager, but prefer change 
to large operation, and can report on fairly short 
notice. Am desirous of getting located before the 
first of the year, | acquainting myself with details. 
Address “B. 23,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANT POSITION AS RESIDENT MANAGER 
OR ASSISTANT MANAGER OF LUMBER PLANT 


In the North West. Ten years’ experience in all 
branches of the lumber industry in North Carolina and 
Virginia and five years on the Pacific Coast. Have had 
banking experience with the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, Chicago. At present office manager of large con- 
cern ‘in Oregon. If you are looking for a live man to 
handle your business or assist the present manager I 
ean fill the bill 
Address “C, 18,’"? care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
Successful Southern operator of Pine and Hardwood will 
be open January Ist. Am young and aggressive, age 
forty, married, know the business in its every detail 
from tree to car by twenty years’ practical experience; 
am a good organizer, and surpassed by none in securing 
maximum results at the least possible cost. Best of ref- 
erence as to integrity and qualifications. 

Address “‘A, 39,” care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER 
Desires position. Experienced on income tax reports, 
cost accounting, pay rolls, etc. Eighteen years’ lumber 
manufacturing experience. Also experienced in Selling. 
Best of references. 

ress “T, 80,”’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Hardwood or pine. Can give good reference. 
Address “B. 27,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GOOD STRAIGHT COMMISSION 
Proposition; desire to represent reliable mill connection 
territory Western N. Y. State. Must be stock that can 
depend upon its grading and satisfaction to trade. Know 
the trade personally, can get results with the right 
kind of stock. 

Address “OC. 37,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT 
Manager or superintendent of complete sawmill opera- 
tion. Practical mechanic. Can handle labor efficiently. 
Many years in mill machinery construction and repairs. 
‘Address “©. 47,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION LOCOMOTIVE ENGR. 
Handle any class, Lima, imax or Rod 
Address "9s care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER ‘STENOGRAPHER 
Thoroughly familiar with office detail, desires position. 
ddress “C. 41,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 

In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas 

Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman poet.” Tilustrated in color. 

$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 

431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 



































MANAGER CAPABLE OF HANDLING LARGE 
Output open for proposition from southern pine mill. 
Ability unsurpassed in reduction of costs and building 
strong organization. Gilt-edge references. 

dress “C. 32,’’ care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Would like to make a change by Jan. 1st. Fourteen 
years’ experience; now managing a yard in town of 
5000 population. Prefer northwest, especially Montana 
or Wyoming. Salary reasonable. 
Address “C. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
Young married man in middle west, experienced as an 
auditor or accountant for line yard lumber concern, de- 
sires connection with live, growing concern after Jan- 
uary Ist. Wide experience in lumber industry and can 
give best of reference from past and present employers. 
ddress “C. 48,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT MILL REPRESENTATION 
I want to represent responsible long leaf mills in New 
Orleans territory on commission basis, selling export 
and general trade. Mill invoice direct to customer, Ad- 
dress T, J. FREELAND, 406 Marine Bank Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 














SUPERINTENDENT 
A man of wide experience desires a position with a well 
rated firm engaged in the manufacture of sash, blinds, 
doors, interior and exterior trim, fine cabinet and stair 
work. The writer desires a position that requires a man 
versed in modern methods production, plant layout and 
machinery. References will be furnished. . 
Address “©, 12,’ care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT—AUDITOR. 
Alive, progressive hustler, over twenty years at book- 
keeping, accounting, auditing, thoroughly experienced, 
managerial, executive ability, now employed, want 
change Jan. 1st or sooner. 
Address “C. 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
Southern pine, Hardwood and Cypress operator, can 
handle operation from stump to car or market, made 
special study of organizing and labor saving, know the 
meaning of results. Open Jan. ist, Reference, present 
employers and local banks, reason of change operation 
about cut out. 

Address “C. 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION TRAVELING SALESMAN 
For reliable Southern Yellow Pine firm. Am familiar 
with the business and know the trade and territory in W. 
Va.-Va., and from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati. 

Address “©. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN OR SALES-MANAGER. 

Fifteen years’ practical progressive millwork experience. 
hree in mill, two in general office, ten as salesman 

and sales executive. Extensive eastern trade acquaint- 
anceship, Thirty-one years of age, —— and employed. 
Desire connection with firmly established, aggressive 
organization. 

ress “B. 25,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPT. 
Of sawmill, by ambitious young sawmill man, who has 
worked from the bottom to present position as mill fore- 
man of double band and resaw. Am a practical sawmill 
man, can saw on either side, can handle men very sat- 
isfactorily. Will, £ anywhere. No job too large. 
Address . 21,"° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED_FOSITION AS MANAGER 
Retail yard—line yard concern. Don’t fail to get in 
touch with this man, married, 22 years’ experience, 
knows the game, a worker and producer. Good reasons 
for changing. A-1 reference from last employer. Iowa, 
Nebraska or South Dakota preferred. Salary $150.00 
monthly. Can report at once. Want good sized yard. 
Address “*B. 22,"" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—TO MAKE CONNECTION WITH 
Northern wholesaler, either commission or salary basis, 
buying arrangement in Georgia and Florida thoroughly 
experienced lumberman, desirable mill connections. Can 
arrange open office without extra expense to you. Have 
an attractive —. to offer. Now employed. De- 
sire change. Good re 

Address “2. 70. ae care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND ACCOUNTANT 
Can furnish the information regarding costs, production 
and sales that the administration of a modern business 
demands, and do your work according to most up-to-date 
methods of accounting. Twenty-six years old, married. 
Best references. 

ress “B. 18,"° care American Lumberman. 


HIGH- hou et ee ee MAN 
Will accept $1,500.00, and traveling expenses 
for my service one Ry = manager, superintendent, 
lumber salesman or buyer. I can dismantle your mill 
and erect it, band or circular. Years of experience, best 
of references. 
ddress “‘B. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Auditor or manager of retail lumber yard, have 14 
years’ experience and can produce the goods, can also 
handle shipping dept. in a large city; best of references; 
can come on short notice. What have you to offer? 

Address “B. 20,"’ care American Lumberman. 


CUT YOUR COSTS BY PLANNING PRODUCTION. 
Competent production man desires to establish permanent 
connection, having future, with progressive manufactur- 
ing coneern. Wide experience in both wood and metal. 
References exchanged. 

Write “ “PRODUCTION,” care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD AND CYPRESS MILL EXECUTIVE 
Open for position. If your operations falling behind, 
can put some life into them. Can also handle sales 
from mill if desirable. 

Address “B. 12," care American Lumberman. 









































COMPETENT TIMBER CRUISER 
Wishes position with large lumber or timber holding 
company, to take charge of lands, cruise and estimate 
timber, etc.; 25 years’ experience, with wide acquaint- 
ance north and south. 
ddress “©. 31,"’ care American Lumberman. 
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